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FEBRUARY AND MARCH BARCAINS at 


W. H. ANDREWS 


Two LARGE 


DRY GOODS 


HMPORITUMS, 


904 and 9OG Water St., City of Meadville, Pa.; 59, Gl and 63 Spring St., 
City of Titusville, Pa. 


When not convenient to visit either of my stores send for samples of such goods as you desire. 
to the amount of $25.00 or over will receive their goods by express or freight 
ree of charge. All orders filled satisfactorily or money refunded w. H ANDREWS. 


will be sent CO. O. D. Parties who order goods 


When ordering send P. O. order or 





W. H. ANDREWS, 


Meadville and Titusville, Pa. 
Will offer from now until March Ist, 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS. 
IN THE FOLLOWING FIVE NUMBERS: 
My $1 50 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $1.25 per yard. 


My $1.75 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $1.50 per yard. . 


My $2.00 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $1.75 per yard. 
My $2.50 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $2.00 per yard. 
My $3.00 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $2.50 per yard. 

This gives every one who desires to make a present of a 
Silk Dress or to buy for their own use, an a to get 
a Ba and at the same time secure an 


tablishment at which they can feel assured only Reliable 
Black Silks are sold. 


Big Bargains In Double Wool Shawls at $4.50 Worth $6.00. 


BLACK FRENCH CASHMERES, 


My assortment of qualities 


call before purchasing elsewhere. 


My prices are 40c 50c, 60c, 65c, 75¢e, 85c, $1 and $1,25 | 


per yard, in widths from 36 to 46 inches. 
New lots of 6-4 Black French Fabrics opened expressly for 
the Winter trade, from $1 to $2.50 


Felt and Flan tet me oe ow 2.50 and | 
elt an ne , THe, $1, $1.50, $2, $2. and | in like it 


$3 each. 
CUT IN TWO. 


In order to close out, with one grand swoop, my entire 
stock of Silk and Wool French Dress s, I have 
marked them at about Half their former price, affording 
we a rare chance for bargains, and one not often met 
with. 
$3 French Dress Goods marked down to $1.50 yer yard. 
$2.50 French Dress Goods marked down to $1.25 per yard. 
$2 French Dress Goods marked down to $1 per yard. 
$1.50 French Dress Goods marked down to 75 cents per 


ad. 7 . 
. $1 French Dress Goods marked down to 50 cents per yard. 
te The above are all six-quarter goods. 

I have also reduced the prices on a number of my fine 
cloaks to close them out quick. They are a grand bargain 
and cost but a trifle more than a low priced one. 

$45.00 Black Beaver Cloaks marked down to $30.00 each. 

$40.00 Black Beaver Cloaks marked down to $25.00 each. 

$35.00 Black Beaver Cloaks marked down to $22.50 each. 


icle from an es- | 


d shades of Black are large, _ 
and consumers will find it to their advantage to give me a | 


| They are all new, stylish, handsomely finished, and will 
| be found bargains indeed. 


LA ROSA K/IP GLOVES. 


3 Buttons, $1; 4 buttons, $1.25; 6 buttons, $1.50; 8 buttons, 
$2; 3 button Windsor Kid Gloves, 50 cents a pair; 3 button 
Blanche Kid Gloves, 75¢ a pair, 4 button Undressed Kid 
Gloves. Foster 10 Hook Black Kid Gloves, $2 per pair. 

Sent by mail free of'charge upon receipt of price. 


DRESS GOODS BARGAINS. 


27 inch Dress Goods at 25¢ per yard. Sold by other deal- 
ers at 40c. 

Double Fold Mohair Dress Goods at 20¢ per yard; regular 
price the country over 25e¢ per yard. 

My dress goods at 12'4c¢ and 15c per yard will be found the 
best value ever offered at the prices. 

All Wool Dress Goods at 50c, 75c, $1 per yard, that will be 
found special value at the prices. 

Plaid Dress Goods at 10c, 1214c, 15e, 25c, 50¢, 75¢, 95e, $1.25, 
$1.50, and $2.50 per yard, all bright, new and handsome. 


SPECIAL, 


Two grand bargains in Black Satin De Lyons at $2.00 and 
$2.50 per yard that are worthy of special attention and will 
make a handsome and durable dress. 

Fine Barnsley Bleached Table Damasks, full 2 yards wide, 
at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00 per yard. 

Brocaded Black Satins at $1.75, $2, $2.50, and $3 per yard. 

ms yee Silks $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, and $3.50 per 


yard. 
Satin Merveilleux, the new goods in place of Satin De 
Lyon. Best quality $2.45 per yard. Send fer sample; you 


CORSETS, CORSETS, 


_Miller’s Mitre Hip Corset, Dr. Warner’s Flexible Hip 
Corset, Bourtress adjustable Duplex Corset, Daniels Elastic 
Brace Corset. Price of above four styles Corsets, $1.00 each. 
Sent by mail at same price. 


HAMBURGH EMBROIDERIES 
At Lowest Prices Ever Known. 


I have just opened between five and six thousand dollars 
worth of new choice styles in embroideries that I am going 
to sell for less prices than dealers usually pay for them. 
bought them ¢heap, and I am going to sell them cheap. 
Don’t be afraid to send for samples if you are in need of 
them. They will range in price from 


1 CENT PER YARD TO $2.50 PER YARD. 
And the lot at 121g cents and 25 cents per yard will be par- 





ticularly choice. 





BEAR IN MIND, that to every person toming from a distance who will purchase goods to the amount of $20 at one 
time at either of our stores in Meadville or Titusville, we will givea RETURN RAILROAD TICKET FREE. We can 
afford to do this, and the “reason why,” is: The expenses are as nothing compared to merchants who do business in 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, or any of the larger cities; we can and do buy goods as cheap, and in many cases cheaper, 
than they do, and we have the goods to sell. Our offer, while it applies to all, is directed especially to those who labor 
under the misapprehension that they must go to the places we have named, in order to get ‘Bargains.’’ To all such we 


aay, COME A 


SEE US AND WE WILL DO YOU GOOD. Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT IS EXTEN- 


ELY PATRONIZED in all parts of the Union. Samples mailed free to any address. 
ww. HH. ANDREWS, 


Meadville and Titusville, Pa. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


MACEDONIA AND GREECE FROM THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST, 
B. C. 323—146. 








Greeks rebelled. 


mosthenes, and confederated with many Greek states, more 
fortunate. In the ‘‘Lamian War’’ they were routed at the 
battle of Crannon, B. C. 322. 


and the state was left in possession of the remaining 9,000, 
who were wealthy, and constituted the “party of order,’’ 
headed by Phocion. Macedonia, though it had lost Alexan- 
der, was not like the monster Polyphemus, when Ulysses had 
put out his single eye. It severely punished the revolted 
Greeks, and compelled Demosthenes to commit suicide in 
order to escape a worse fate. 

Antipater, the regent of Macedonia, whom the orator De- 
mades called ‘“‘an old and rotten warp,” died B. C. 318, and 
left his regency to Polysperchon, an unwise but brave old 
general of Alexander, who allowed the savage Olympias, 
his mother, to put Alexander's half brother, Philip Arr- 
hidzeus, and his wife, to death. About B. C. 316 she herself 
was tried and executed by Cassander, the son of Antipater. 
The general degeneration of the Greek character at this pe- 


tiod is indicated by the fact that in B. C. 317 the Spartans, 


for the first time, surrounded their city with walls. They 


no longer trusted in genuine manhood as a sufficient defence. | 


The reign of Cassander over Macedonia lasted from B. C. 316 | almost exclusively of rich men. 


to B. C. 298. He was an able, intriguing, unscrupulous man, 


ho murdered Roxana, the widow, and Alexander, the son | 
of Alexander the Great; and also induced Polysperchon, by | 


a promise he never fulfilled, to assassinate Hercules, an ille- 


gitimate son of Alexander, B. C. 309. Cassander’s own fam- | 


ily was similarly exterminated by the year B. C. 294. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes then seized the reins of power, and 


after an abandoned and dissolute reign of seven years, ab- | 
| der Cleomenes, B. C. 226, the number of-citizens was increas- 
| ed to 4,500, the land of the State was redivided in equal al- 


dicated the throne and was kept under restraint for the rest 
of his life by Seleucue, the Syrian king. Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, then claimed the vacant crown, but was displaced 
by Lysimachus, king of Thrace. Ptolemy Ceraunus follow- 


ed and held his pesition from B. (. 281 to B. C. 279, when | 


Out of 21,000 Athenian citi- | 


zens, no less than 12,000 were deported to foreign countries, | 
| Greece, and might have embraced it in fact, but for the old 





he lost crown and life in a great battle with the Gauls, who 


| had flooded Macedonia, and afterwards ravaged it at’ will. 
| Repulsed at Delphi, in the following year, most of the Gauls 
| perished from cold, famine, and sword, and the rest took ser- 


vice as mercenary soldiers under various princes. Some of 


| them were enlisted by Pyrrhus in B. C. 274, after his splen- 
| did failure in Italy. 
| flocked to his standard, and in B. C. 273 he acquired com- 
| plete possession of Macedonja. 
| opportunity to build up a powerful empire. But he loved 
| war for its own sake—for its excitements and dangers—and 
; would not follow up his victories, for fear the pleasures of 
| the game should be lost too soon. 
| he was an ideal gambler, who cared not whether he lost or 
| won. 
| gle purpose, and noble application of talents: 
| ing the conquest of Greece he lost his life at Argos, where 
| a tile, liurled by a woman from a housetop, struck him on 
| the nape of his neck, and felled him to the ground, where 


j ‘, 272 
After Alexander’s entrance into Persia, the discontented | the enemy cut off his head, B. C. 272. 


Agis, the Spartan king, was defeated and | 


slain, B. C. 330. Nor were the Athenians, headed by De- | ; 
in B. C. 263, and Corinth in B. C. 244, but was expelled from 


Military adventurers of other nations 


Pyrrhus had now a great 


Frank, cordial, cheerful, 


His life was a comparative failure for want of a sin- 
In attempt- 


Antigonus Gonatas, whom he had dispossessed of the sov- 
ereignty, succeeded Pyrrhus in B. C. 271, captured Athens 


the latter by the forces of the Achzan League in B. C. 243. 
The Achzan League embraced the whole of Acheea, and 
many of the Greek cities. In principle it embraced all 


spirit of jealous rivalry, and love of separate independence. 
The Greeks had too much of that ungovernable temper that 
would “‘rather reign in hell than serve in heaven,’’ to admit 
of national unity. Still, the Achzean League was an ap- 
proach to national ynity. Each of the federated cities had 
one vote in the Federal Congress, and independently man- 
aged its own domestic affairs, and appointed its own offi- 
cials. Federal affairs were managed by a General Congress, 
consisting of all the citizens of the States who chose to at- 
tend. That Congress appointed a committee of its own body 
to prepare measures for discussion; received and conferred 
with ambassadors; appointed the ten ministers who formed 
the Council of the head of the State, and also the Strategos, 


| or General, at the head of the State, who united the chief 


military with the chief civil authority, and who could be re- 
élected only every other year. No salaries were paid to the 
members of Congress which for that reason was composed 
The lack of sufficient cen- 
tral power, and the right of secession at will, ruined this 
political combination, which otherwise might have been 
strong enough to cope with any adversary. 

Other Leagues, similar to the Achzean, existed in Greece ; 
and it was by a message to one of these, the #tolian, that 
the Romans first interfered in her domestic affairs. The 


| Spartan state had dwindled into a narrow oligarchy of not - 


more than 100 who possessed the full rights of citizens. Un- 


lotments between them and 15,000 selected Laconians, debts 
were abolished, the public tables, (syssitia), and the rest of 
the Lycurgean discipline were reéstablished. A glorious pe- 
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riod for Sparta followed, and excited the jealousy of Ara- 
tus, the General of the Achzean League who traitorously 
called in the aid of Antigonus Doson, regent of Macedonia. 
€leomenes was defeated at Sellasia, B. C. 221, and Greek lib- 
erty perished on the spot. Macedonia was once more su- 
preme. Thenceforward Greece was distinguished by arts 
rather than arms, by learning rather than politics. Of the 
four great schools—the Academic, founded by Plato; the 
Peripatetic, (or walking) by Aristotle; the Stoic, by Zeno; 
the Epicurean, by Epicurus—‘‘the two former sects were 
chiefly distinguished by their intellectual, the two latter by 
their moral teaching.”’ Two minor celebrated sects sprang 
from the school of Socrates ;—'‘the Cyrenaic school of Aris- 
tippus, who placed the source of happiness in the gratifica- 
tion of the sénses; and the Cynic school of Antisthenes, 
who taught his disciples to despise not only the indulgences 
but the decencies of life.” Diogenes, of Sinope, was one of 
the latter school. 

Philip II of Macedon, B. C. 220—179, subdued the states of 
the AZtolian League, and in so doing conquered a nation of 
robbers, that was destitute of good moral principles in in- 
ternational matters, and that never produced a great man. 
He next assailed the Romans, who were at war with Car- 
thage, but was worsted from the outset. Philopcemon, the 
General of the Achzean League, then came to his aid, won 
the great victory of Mantincia over the Spartans, B. C. 207, 
enabled Philip to dictate terms to the Atolians, and to con- 
elude an honorable peace with Rome. 

Philip had now become profligate, criminal and reckless, 
and the Romans—pursuing a policy similar to that of the 
British in India—again declared war against him in B. C. 
302. The Macedonians were crushed at the sanguinary bat- 
tle of Cynoscephals, (the Dog’s-Heads), in B. C. 197; and 
Philip, as the price of peace, consented to evacuate all the 
Greek cities, to surrender his navy, restore all prisoners and 
deserters, pay 1,000 talents, ($1,500,000), and to abstain from 
all aggressive war. The Romans, from motives of state pol- 
icy, withdrew their garrisons from the great fortresses of 
Demetrias, Chalcis, and Corinth, “the fetters of Greece,” 
and freedom to all the Greeks was proclaimed at the Isth- 
mian Games by the Consul Flaminius, B. C. 196. Liberty 
was received with grateful enthusiasm. Shouts of gladness 
rent the skies. The very life of the Roman general was en- 
dangered by the press that crowded to regen his garment, or 
to see his face. 

But the Greeks could not keep the sitliies boon of free- 
dom thus unexpectedly bestowed by their friends and lib- 
erators. The quarrel between the Atolian and Achzan 
Leagues broke out afresh, but ended in the extension and 
augmented power of the latter, under the able and honest 


Philopeemon. Perseus, a politic and energetic, but niggard- 


ly and procrastinating man, succeeded his father Philip, B. 
C. 179, won his first battle against the Romans, but was ut- 
terly defeated in the second at Pydna, on June 22d, B.C. 
168. The issue of the last and most formidable trial of 
strength between the Roman legion and the Macedonian 
phalanx was long doubtful. Perseus and his cavalry, strick- 
en with panic, fled. Still the deserted phalanx fought to 
the last, and the select 3,000 perished toa man. It seemed, 
says Mommsen, “as if the phalanx, which fought its last 
great battle at Pydna, had wished itself to perish there.” 
The cowardly king made good his escape with 3,000 talents, 
($4,500,000) but was obliged to surrender, and to grace the 
triumph of his conqueror, Lucius #milius Paulus. After 
that he died in retirement at Alba. Others say that his 
guards tortured him to death by depriving him of sleep; 
others, that he ended-life by voluntary starvation, and his 
son is said to have earned his living as a scrivener at Rome. 

Macedonia was now at the feet of the Romans, but was 
kindly treated. The Greek Leagues were dissolved. Rome 





looked only to her own interests. The Achsans, B. C. 167, 
were subjected to the loss of one thousand of their chief cit- 
izens, who were unjustly deported into Italy, and kept in 
prison, without a hearing, for seventeen years, on a charge of 
having assisted Perseus. When their number had dwindled 
to three hundred, they were liberated and allowed to return 
to Greece, in the hope that they would excite disturbances 
against the Romans. The expectation was realized, and a 
pretext was thus afforded for fresh interference. War was 
declared by the Romans in B. C. 146; the forces of the Ache- 
an League were defeated, Corinth was taken and sacked by 
Mummius, and the last spark of Greek independence was 
wickedly quenched. Achea, in the course of a few years, 
received her Proconsul, and became an integral part of the 
great empire against which she could not successfully con- 
tend. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY, B. C. 323—146. 





| | 
| GREECE. | ASIA MINOR, ROME. 
| | Eumenes put 
Perdiccas, re- 29 i: reigns,| Death of De-jin possession of! First Plebeian 
gent, 323. 33, mosthenes, 322. |Cappadocia, 321. \high priest, 300. 
Polysperch on| Alexander’s fu-| Condemnation| BattleofIpsus,| The ‘Taren- 
succeeds Antipa-|neral, 321. jand death of Pho- 32; |tine war, 281. 


MACEDONIA. EGYPT. 


ter, 319. Revolt of O-!|cion, 318. Hipparchus of} All lower Ita- 
lympias put phellas in Libya,| — the Sto-' \Nicsea, lays the/|ly subdued, 266. 
to death 317. jic, 3 founda tion of, ins her first 


Hercules ee Alexandria, the! ‘Mchinedes jtrigonometry, meee battle, 
to death, 309. [seat of learning’ |demonstrates the| 162. 

Cassander dies, and trade, 275. roperties of the! Mithridates V li. Comedies of 

| Red Sea Ca-| jlever, 224. ing of Pontus, Livius Andron- 

Irruption of nal, 267. | Roman Com-| 15%, jicus acted, 240. 

Aristobulus, a/missioners _in-| ar between) Roman legates 


Gauls, 279- | 
ae us kill-| Peripatetic Jew, lsulted, 147. |Attalus and Pru-|give promises of 
|flourishes, 150. Greece  sub- \sias, 156. |support to the 
as of Cy- dued, 146. | \Jews, 163. 


| 


| | 


—* 197-| 

man province, | 

148. | 
i | 


CHAPTER XLITI. 











THE ROMANS, FROM THE CONQUEST OF CEN- 
TRAL AND SOUTHERN ITALY, TO THE DEATH 
OF JULIUS CHSAR.—B. C. 265-44. 

In B. C. 265 Rome had reached a position that entitled 
her to rank as one of the ‘“‘Great Powers” of the world; the 
others being Carthage, Macedonia, and Syria. Events had 
compelled her to become a great maritime state, and to 
maintain a navy sufficient to guard her coasts and protect 
her commerce. But Carthage could not brook a rival upon 
the seas, and war between the two only needed a pretext. 
How that was afforded is related in the history of the Car- 
thaginians, CHAP. XxxxI. The object of the Romans in the 
conflict was to gain possession of Sicily, and maritime su- 
premacy on the Mediterranean. In B. C. 238 she annexed 
Sardinia, and afterwards Corsica. In B. C. 227 Proconsuls 
were appointed—one to administer her possessions in Sicily, 
the other to govern Sardinia and Corsica. The Proconsul 
united in his own person the powers and prerogatives of 
commander-in-chief, governor, and supreme judge. Native 
authorities were tolerated to a great extent, different privi- 
leges were conferred on different parts of a province, one- 
tenth of the produce of the whole land was claimed by 
Rome, and a tax of 5 per cent was levied on all imports and 
exports. "A system of just and equal laws Rome never gave 
to her subjects; although her rule was often better than that 
of their native governors. 

In the war with the Boii (Gauls) and Ligures in North 
Italy, B. C. 238-236, she extended her borders; and in B. C. 
229, with a fleet of 200 ships, cleared the Adriatic of those 
pests of commerce, the pirates. In return for the benefit, 
the Greeks acknowledged the Romans as their kin, and ad- 
mitted them to participation in the Isthmian games and 
Eleusinian mysteries. About B. C. 232 large assignments 
‘of land were made to new and important Roman colonies, 
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planted in the north of Italy, within the territory of the 
Gauls, who at once flew to arms and brought on a war, 
which ended in their subjugation in B. C. 222. The Roman 
dominion now extended to the great barrier of the Alps, and’ 
for the first time in history the whole peninsula of Italy and 
its adjacent islands were united under one government. 

By the Second Punic War, B. C. 218-201, Rome reduced 
Carthage to a powerless and dependent position, added the 
greater part of Spain and the State of Syracuse to her terri- 
tory, acquired the protectorate of the native African tribes, 
and the command of the western portion of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. She also riveted her power over the non-Latin 
races of Italy, and established colonies of Romans and Lat- 
ins all over its surface. The obstinate courage—and rooted’ 
self-reliance that would not despair of the salvation of the 
country after the bloody rout of Cannz, were certain to pre- 
vail in the long run. The wise policy of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who conferred freedom and the Roman franchise on the 
slaves who fought for Rome, was another element of assured 
success. When Hannibal had wasted the country to the 
very gates of Rome, ‘‘the Senate set the example of confi- 
, dence by offering for sale the ground on which his camp 
was pitched, and a purchaser was found to give its full 
price.”’ 

‘The triumph of Rome in the Hannibalic. war brought her 
into still closer relations with the East, where all things 
tended to corruption and decay, and patriotism was well 
nigh extinct. Greece, distracted by internal quarrels; Mac- 
edonia, enfeebled and demoralized; Syria and Egypt, de- 
generate and contemptible,—all invited her interference. 
Macedonia was vanquished at Cynoscephale, B. C,. 197, in 
one of the ‘‘decisive battles of the world.’’ State rights and 
self-government were allowed to the Greek communities, 
under the maxim “ Divide et impera,’’—divide and rule. 
Rome now became the mistress of the world. 

True to her aims and policy, by skillfully fomenting di- 
visions among the Gallic tribes, and by the valor of her 
soldiery, she reconquered the Gauls on the great plain of the 
Po, in Northern Italy, forced them to submit to her sway, 
B. C. 201-191, and even to repel fresh incursions of emigrant 
Alpine or Transalpine Celts. In B. C. 192-190 she drove 
Antiochus ‘‘the Great,’”’ the master @f all Asia, from the In- 
dus to the Aigean, out of Greece, followed him into Asia, 
and shattered his power at the great battle of Magnesia, 
which placed the Syrian empire at her mercy.* The 12,000 
talents, ($18,000,000) that Antiochus was obliged to pay as 

an indemnity, were employed by Rome in preparing for 
the further consolidation and extension of her empire in 
Spain, in freedom-loving Liguria,—which was to Roman 
officers and soldiers what Circassia has since been to Russia, 
and as Algiers to France—in the Alps and Apennines, and 
in the islands of Sardinia and Corsica. The victory of Pyd- 
na, B. C. 168, destroyed the last remnant of Alexander’s 
kingdom, and finally established the universal dominion of 
Rome over the civilized world. Epirus was ravaged, and 
150,000 of the inhabitants sold into slavery. Where con- 
quered countries were permitted to govern themselves, it 
was always under the decisions of a resident Roman legate 
or commissioner. 

The Third Punic War, B. C. 149-146, ended in the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, which the great republican city would not 
allow to vie with herself in size, wealth or splendor. Her 
gross and shameful injustice to that ancient friend and ally 
fired the Spaniards to such frenzied bravery that the Nu- 
mantians, in B. C. 133, fired their city, and then slew them- 
selves, rather than fall into the hands of the Romans. In 
Asia Minor they met with less desperate resistance. 

All the Roman empire outside of Italy, and the provinces 
of Gallia Cisalpina and Liguria within it, was administered 
iby governors. These governors received nosalary, but were 





entitled to certain contributions from the provinces govern- 
ed, for the support of themselves and court, and might also 
receive voluntary gifts. They held at once the chief civil 
authority and the military command in their respective 
governments, could not be removed during their term of 
office, nor brought to trial till it closed. If condemned at 
the trial, the extortionate governor simply paid a fine and 
remained one of the richest men in Rome. Such a system 
as this was radically bad. It grievously oppressed the prov- 
incials, and fearfully corrupted public morals. The govern- 
ment of Rome itself also changed for the worse. A rich 
and united nobility stood at the head of the nation. The 
proletariate, consisting of the poor and the dependents of . 
the nobles, stood at the foot, and were wholly at the beck 
and call of the aristocrats. A small middle class principal- 
ly composed of Italian farmers held the place between them. 
Legally, the highest offices of the state were open to every 
citizen. He who filled any of them was thereby identified 
with the nobility. Practically, the chief offices were almost 
confined to a clique of forty or fifty noble ‘‘houses’’ who re- 
garded it as their right to rule the commonwealth. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY, B. C. 265-133. 
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The social condition of the Roman Republic in B. C. 133 
was full of the elements of political disturbance and civil 
war. The wealthy were continually growing richer and the 
poor poorer. Lands, wealth, political power and offices were 
concentrated in the hands of a powerful and insolent aris- 
tocracy. Official corruption went unwhipt of justice. Cato 
bitterly remarked that ‘‘He who steals from a citizen ends 
his days in chains and fetters; but he who steals from the 
commonwealth ends them in gold and purple.’”’ Public im- 
provements of solid and valuable character were carried out 
at vast expense. Roads and bridges covered the country, 
and made travel easy and pleasant. <A great system of sew- 
ers was constructed at Rome, B. C. 180; the streets were 
paved, B. C. 174; the Pomptine marshes were drained, B.C. 
160; P. Scipio Nasica set up a public clepsydra, or water-clock, 
in B. C. 159, so that the Roman citizens, for the first time, 
might know the time by night as well as day; and in B. C. 
144, the great Marcian aqueduct was added to the other aque- 
ducts whose long line of arches, spanning the Campagna, 
brought a pure and copious supply of water to the city. 

Material splendor and moral deterioration kept pace with 
each other. In vain did the Censor Cato inveigh against 
the sins and disorders of all classes. He himself, in some 
respects, was no better than the average, although he was 
not apparently conscious of the fact. The labor market was 
overcrowded by freemen, and yet he employed slaves on his 
own Sabine farm. So did all the great landed proprietors. 
Their vast estates all over Italy were cultivated by large 
gangs of slaves,—‘‘captives to the spear,’’—men of different 
nations, whose lives had been spared in battle on condition 
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of submission to chattel slavery. Cato was one of the most 
selfish and unfeeling of slaveholders, who maintained that 
‘‘a slave must either work or sleep.’’ He whipped delin- 
quents every evening with his own hand, classed them with 
eattle, and treated them as cattle. Admired by many for 
stern public virtues, he was loved by no one. When such a 
man was the best exponent of that system which is a fla- 
grant crime against God and humanity, and “‘the sum of all 
villainies,’’ words fail in attempted description of the worst. 

Bribery, corruption, intimidation were prevalent at polit- 
ical elections. The white garment of the candidate gave the 
lie to his character. He bought the votes and sold the inter- 
ests of the electors. Such men have always done so. A 

‘flood of impure and vile superstitions from the East deluged 
the country. The worship of Bacchus was introduced, B.C. 
186, and ‘‘soon infected all Italy with the most abominable 
practices of licentiousness, private poisoning, and the falsi- 
fying of wills.” ‘The bonds of patriarchal discipline and 
morality were broken; vices of which it is a shame to speak 
became common, and slaves were purchased for their grati- 
fication; and the most horrible crimes were committed in 
the bosom of private families.’’ Wild beast fights in the 
arena delighted the masses of the people, who daily became 
more ‘earthly, sensual, and devilish.”” The-terrible de- 
scription of human depravity in Paul’s letter to the Romans, 
A. D. 60, when read in the light of Roman historical litera- 
ture, is true to the life of that people, even in B. C. 133, and 
much more so, if possible, two hundred years subsequently. 
The state was on the declivity of ruin, and its descent to 
the edge of the awful precipice had already begun. What 
could stay its progress? Statesmen were “few and far be- 
tween.” Servile war raged in Sicily, B. C. 134-132. The 
large estate, the slave-pen, the brand of ownership, the fet- 
ters, the death-dealing tasks, the unmentionable cruelties of 
the slaveholders, were well nigh universal in that unhappy 
island. , The slaves revolted to the number of 200,000, and de- 
feated several Roman armies, but were finally overcome. 
One Roman commander crucified all his prisoners, B. C. 133. 
Another, named Publius Rupilius, put 20,000 to death with 
tortures. Still the speed of descent toruininereased. What 
next could be done? Force had failed, and F. Sempronius 
Gracchus, an honest, patriotic tribune, proposed legislation. 
He would substitute free small farmers who owned and till- 
ed their own holdings, for aristocrats who pretended to cul- 
tivate large estates by means of slaves. He was an old Ro- 
man Parnell. His proposition passed into law. But the 
aristocrats hampered its execution, and the Senate itself, 
with Scipio Nasica at its head, murdered him and 300 of his 
partisans in open day. 

Law and order had lost their hold on the people. Scipio, 
it is true, was banished; but his spirit was dominant in his 
class. Petty foreign wars were everywhere successful., Ro- 
man soldiers fought and conquered, ‘ with the title,” as 
Gracchus truly said, ‘‘of lords of the earth, without possess- 
ing & single clod to call their own.” The Republic seemed 
likely to degenerate into a body of planters and slaves. But 
Caius Gracchus stepped into his brother’s place as the advo- 


“> cate of popular rights and the redresser of public wrongs. 


The moment he did so, his doom was sealed. He dreamed 
that his noble brother appeared to him and said: ‘Caius, 
‘ why do you linger? There is no escape; one life for both of 
us, and one death in defense of the people, is our fate.’’ The 
weight of the descending state crushed him also. The 
bloody vengeance taken upon the ancient Volscian town of 
Fregelle, (Ceprano,) which revolted because cheated of the 
Roman franchise, B. C. 125, was prophetic of his destruction. 
He was a great and good man, but wanting in tact and dis- 
eretion. Nevertheless he carried his brother’s Agrarian law, 
with modifications, into effect; transferred the duty of fur- 
nishing juries from the Senate to the knights, who were 


thereby elevated into a distinct order; and established a 
kind of poor law, by requiring the state to sell corn at a loss 
to all Roman citizens who should apply for it;—a measure 
intended to relieve pauperism, but which really and inevit- 
ably increased it. The Senate stooped to the meanest arti- 
fices to deprive him of his popularity. It made promises to 
the people that were never intended to be fulfilled; and 
when it proclaimed martial law by passing the usual vote: 
“That the Consul provide that the Republic shall sustain no 
harm,’’ it was simply to compass the assassination of Caius 
Gracchus, under the venerable forms of law. Suicide only 
saved him from murder. The consul L. Opimius, the de- 
stroyer of Fregelle, paid seventeen pounds and two-thirds 
ef gold, the weight of the noble statesman’s head, to the igno- 
ble wretch who cut it off and carried it to him. Three thou- 
sand additional victims were sacrificed to the rage of the 
aristocrats. Plutarch says that the bodies were thrown into 
the Tiber. Cornelia, the mother of Gracchus; was forbidden 
to wear mourning for hisdeath. This petty malice was noth- 
ing-to the dead patriot. ‘‘The whole earth is the sepulchre 
of illustrious men,’’ and nations soon mourned sincerely for 
his untimely taking off. His noble mother, Cornelia, lost 
all her ‘‘ jewels,” and the race of the Graechi became extinct, 
but she never showed her sorrow nor shed a tear. 

From B. C. 120 to B. C. 100 the country enjoyed compara- 
tive internal quiet. The corruption of the upper classes in- 
creased, and the democracy learned from them how to carry 
measures and candidates in the assemblies of the tribes by 
violence and armed tumult. Constitutional liberty was con- 
stantly and grievously wounded, and all classes were degen- 
erating into a condition that required and would receive the 
control of one supreme and despotic ruler. Almost every 
man at Rome was found to have his price. Offices were 
bought of the people, decisions were sold by the judges, 
and almost every high public official made an enormous for- 
tune. Three of the six vestal virgins were solemnly deliver- 
ed by the chief pontiff to the executioner as defiled prosti- 
tutes. Externally Rome prospered; internally, she was. 
smitten by mortal disease. 

Southern Gaul (Provence) was conquered B. C. 121; next 
came the Jugurthine war, (CHAP. xxIx), B. C. 118-104; and 
then the invasions of the Cimbri and Teutones, (CHAP. I11),. 
B. C. 113-101. The victories of the Consul Marius in the Ju- 
gurthine and Cimbric wars raised him: to a perilous emi- 
nence. He was a rough, hardy soldier, a consummate gen- 
eral, but not an acute, accomplished, resolute statesman. 
While only a tribune ‘‘he established himself in equal credit 
with both parties, as a man who would do nothing to please 
either, if it were contrary to the public interest.”’» When a 
brilliantly successful consul, he endeavored to please all par- 
ties, but pleased none. Eighty thousand Roman soldiers 
and 40,000 camp-followers had been slain by the Cimbri at 
the battle of Arausio, (Orange), B. C. 105; the consternation 
was as profound as that produced by the defeat of Cann; 
the ‘‘day’”’ seemed as ‘‘black”’ as that of the Allia; a new levy 
of soldiers was raised with extreme difficulty, but Marius, 
who was reélected consul for five successive years, B. C. 104 
—100, transformed the undisciplined recruits into a standing 
army, paid, trained, and officered to do the bidding of their 
chief. With this admirable force he had delivered his coun- 
try from dire calamity, and its capital, (perhaps) from cap- 
ture and sack. He also rewarded the soldiers, who had 
served under him, by procuring grants for them, from the 
Senate, of Iand in Cisalpine Gaul and Africa. Had his politi- 
eal .been equal to his military ability, he would have been 
legitimately entitled to the proud appellation of the ‘third 
founder of Rome.”’ But he fell into the error of allying 
himself with men like Glaucia and Saturninus, who were 
thorough demagogues, and who, despite his promise of pro- 
tection, were stoned to death by the young nobles, with the: 
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tiles of the Curia Hostilia in which he had placed them for 
safe-keeping. 

Soon afterward Marius made a pilgrimage to the shrines 
ef the Great Mother in Asia Minor ;—his real object appar- 
ently being to survey the fields in which he hoped to regain 
his true prestige as a soldier in future conflicts with the 
great Mithridates, king of Pontus. In the absence of Marius, 
the cause of the people against the reactionary Optimates, 
er aristocrats, was espoused by Marcus Livius Drusus, whose 
entire devotion to the latter ‘‘ was tempered by the strictest 
purity, integrity, and justice.”” Drusus brought forward once 
more the Gracchan reform bill in all its essential features, 
but was defeated by the Senate and capitalists, who caused 
him to be assassinated on his own threshold. His dying 
words:—‘Friends and neighbors, when will the Common- 
wealth have another citizen like me?’’ were full of despon- 
dency of its concord and freedom in the future. He was the 
last of the sincerely patriotic reformers. Nothing could now 
arrest the downward rush of the Republic. 

The murder of Drusus drove the Italians to despair. 
Rome, they truly said, was determined to be the mistress, 
and not simply the head, of the allies. They aspired to be 
eitizens, not servants of Rome, and to share in all the bene- 
fits of citizenship. The loss of their champion drove them 
into insurrection, and the SocraL or MARsIc WAR, B. C. 
90-88, at once broke out. An Italian Republic was organ- 
ized, and seemed to be on the point of triumph, when Rome 
sagaciously averted her own ruin by the “Julian Law,”’ 
which conferred full citizenship on such of the Italians as 
had taken no part in the revolt, and also on all such as 
eeased to take any part in it after the passage of the law. 
Rome, like Great Britain, knew when to yield as well as 
when to fight. Once operating upon the line of wise and 


just policy, her ill-fortune was overcome, successes were 
gained, and the passage of the further enactment, ‘‘ Lex 


Plotia,”’ (the Plotian Law) which granted all that the allies 
asked, put an end to the war. 

Marius, who served in the Social War, had not increased 
his reputation, but his patrician rival, Sulla, had gained 
great renown, and was therefore selected by the Senate to 
eonduct the war against Mithridates. This deeply offended 
the veteran, who sought revenge by open chanipionship of 
the Italians, whose enforced enfranchisement had been par- 
tially neutralized by the government, which confined them 
to twelve, instead of distributing them among the entire 
number of thirty-five tribes. The further concession was se- 
eured by the “ Sulpician Law,’’ which was carried by tu- 
mult, and which gave the Italians—thus distributed among 
all the tribes—complete control of the Comitia, by reason of 
their superior numbers. The Comitia, thus formed, repaid 
the services of Marius by depriviug Sulla of his post, and 
giving it to Marius, B. C. 88. This impolitic step led t6 fe- 
rocious and devastating civil war. 

Sulla rebelliously refused to submit to deposition, appeal- 
ed to his legions, inarched on Rome, routed his adversaries, 
obliged the Marians to seek safety in flight, repealed the 
Sulpician laws, wreaked his vengeance on his enemies, and 
then set out for Asia Minor. Marius, in whose house Sulla 
himself had found refuge from murder, had been hotly pur- 
sued by assassins, and had sought refuge in the marshes of 
the river Liris, from which he was dragged with a rope round 
his neck to the prison of Minturne, whither an executioner 
was sent the same night to despatch him. 

“The man—one of the host of Cimbric slaves whom Ma- 
rius had sent home to Italy—no sooner found himself alone 
with the conqueror of his nation than he was seized with 
superstitious dread. The eyes of Marius seemed to flash fire 
in the darkness, and the terrible voice, which this very 
slave had perhaps heard over the battle din, exclaimed— 
‘Man! durst thou slay Caius Marius?’ The executioner 





rushed forth with thecry, ‘T cannot kill Caius Marius.’” 
(Smith’s Ancient History, Vol. iii, p. 67.) The councillors 
of Minturn were shamed by his example, and sent the aged 
savior of Rome in safety to the island of naria, (Ischia). 
Thence he found his way to the Bay of Tunis, whence he was 
ordered to depart, if he would save his life, by the preetor 
Sextilius. ‘‘Tell the preetor,’’ was his reply, ‘that you have 
seen Caius Marius a fugitive, sitting amidst the ruins of 
Carthage.’’ The ruin of city and consul seemed equally com— 
plete, but Marius regained prosperity the more quickly. 

No sooner had Sulla departed for the East than civil war- 
broke out afresh. Cinna, the consul, moved the reémaet- 
ment of the Sulpician Laws, the Senate resisted, and the two 
factions came to blows. Ten tiousand Marians were slain, 
and Cinna was driven from the city. 'The latter obtained the 
support of the legionaries, and of the able and brilliant Ser- 
torius; recalled Marius, marched on Rome, took it, butcher- 
ed the friends of Sulla, plundered the rich, and put the hon- 
or of noble families at the mercy of slaves. Sulla himself 
was proscribed, a reign of terror inaugurated, and Marius— 
who was possessed by a frenzy of destruction—was appoint- 
ed consul together with Cinna. Marius did not long enjoy 
his seventh consulship, but died of what seems to have been 
delirium tremens, on the 13th of January, B. C. 88. 

Meanwhile, Sulla had been victorious over Mithridates, a 
finely veneered but substantially coarse barbarian; had 
crushed Fimbria, the Marian partisan; had inspired his sol- 
diers with devotion to his person, and had matured his 
schemes for punishing the authors of the recent outrages. 
The death of Marius had left him the first of living generals. 
He declared that he ‘intended no interference with the 
rights of any citizen, new or old,” and thus tried to secure 
the neutrality of the Italians. But at the same time he 
practically asserted his supremacy over all constitutional 
law and usage. Returning to Italy, B. C. 83, in a series of 
bloody engagements he defeated his adversaries, and ruined 
their last hopes in the decisive battle at the Colline Gate of 
Rome, B. C.82. Then came acarnival of blood. The avenging 
Furies were let loose upon unhappy Rome. The names of 
all who might be killed with impunity (the proscribed)were 
posted up at Rome and in the Italian cities, and a reward of 
$2,500 was offered for each of their heads. ‘There was no 
longer any process or any pardon; mute terror lay like a 
weight of lead on the land, and free speech” was everywhere 
put to silence. Sulla was a cold-blooded, vindictive, and 
scientific terrorist. And yet he was a true statesman, and 
not wholly devoid of true patriotism. He ratified the act 
which had conferred the Roman franchise on the Italian cit- 
izens, deprived the rabble of the largesses of corn instituted 
by Caius Gracchus, substituted fixed taxation for the old sys- 
tem of farming the revenue, filled up the Senate by 300 new 
members elected by the tribes from the Equestrian or knight- 
ly order, made all who obtained the office of queestor mem- 
bers of the Senate, and raised the number of queestors to 
twenty. As the latter were elected in the assemblies of the 
tribes, the Senate itself came to be based in part upon popu- 
lar election; and it thus fornred, as Mommsen observes— 
‘Cas close an approach to a representative government as was 
compatible with the nature of the oligarchy, and the nations 
of antiquity generally.”’ At the same time he deprived the 
people of legislative power, and but poorly compensated 
them for the loss by the gift of the first criminal code Rome 
ever possessed, and by establishing the distinction between 
the trial of civiland criminal cases. In B. C. 79 he voluntari- 
ly abdicated, after an absolute dictatorship of three years, 
retired to his villa at Pateoli, continued his life of sensuali- 
ty, and died from the bursting of a blood-vessel in B. C. 78. 
The splendid favorite of fortune was buried with magni- 
ficent honors, and on his tomb was inscribed the epitaph 
written by himself, in which he boasted that ‘‘no friend ever 
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did him a kindness, and no enemy a wrong, without receiv- 
ing fall requital.”’ 


SYNCHRONOLOGY B. C. 133-78. 
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The political constitution established by Sulla did not 
long survive his death. The SERTORIAN and GLADIATORI- 
_ +L WARs contributed to its overthrow. In B. C. 77 Cneius 
Pompeius—better known as Pompey,—was sent as procon- 
ul.to Spain, where Sertorius, one of the Marian leaders, had 
set up amindependent kingdom, in which Spaniards and 
Romans were placed on an equal footing. Sertorius was a 
hardy, gifted, one-eyed soldier, whose great fault was the 
immoderate use of wine; but whose wisdom, probity, and 
courage were undoubted. Assassinated by one of his supe- 
rior officers, who was afterwards executed by Pompey, Spain 
soon fell once more into the hands of Rome. 

From B. C. 73 to B. C. 71 the war with the gladiators or 
swordsmen, desolated Italy. The members of this peculiar 
class were introduced into Rome by the Bruti, upon the 
death of their father, and fought each other over his grave. 
The shades or spirits of the dead were supposed to be pro- 
pitiated with blood, and the slain gladiators thus formed a 
kind of funeral sacrifice. The wretched captives taken in 
war, were subsequently bought up by speculators, and 
trained in schools to fight and kill each other for the amuse- 
ment of the brutal populace. Spartacus, a Thracian chief, 
who had been forced to become a gladiator, escaped from a 
school at Capua to the crater of Vesuvius, whither he per- 
suaded seventy of his comrades to accompany him. Slaves 
and outlaws flocked to his standard. His army rose to the 
number of 100,000 men. Four Roman generals were defeat- 
ed by him, Italy was ravaged at will, and Rome itself was 


threatened. But jealousies and dissensions in his own camp | 
| towns, and 800 ships taken ;—39 cities founded, 20,000 talents 


weakened the brave Spartacus, who fell, bravely fighting, 
near Brundusium. Pompey destroyed the remnant of his 
forees, and Crassus crucified 6000 whom he had made pris- 
oners. 


himself at the head of the democracy, and to carry the re- 
peal of much of Sulla’s legislation. In all this he had the 


earnest support of Caius Julius Cesar, of whom the deceas- | 


ed dictator had said ‘‘that the boy would one day be the ruin 
of the aristocracy, for there were many Mariuses in him.” 
Brave and affable, eloquent and ambitious, Czesar had al- 
ready signalized his ability by his victory over the Mediter- 
ranean pirates, and also his wisdom by maritally connect- 
ing himself with Pompey. The latter completed what Ceesar 
had begun, and in B. C. 67 effectually cleared the seas of the 
human sharks who were so terribly destructive to commerce 
and even to human life. He next drove Mithridates out of 
Asia Minor, conquered Syria, besieged Jerusalem, took it, 

desecrated the temple by entering the Holy of Holies,: and 
returned in triumph to Rome, B. C. 61. 

During the absence of Pompey, the republic had been in 
imminent danger of subversion at the hands of L. Sergius 
Catilina, a spendthrift patrician, and a ruined desperado. 
He, with his criminal associates, counted on the aid of mer- 
cenary soldiers, gladiators, slaves, criminals, and foreigners, 








in the attempt to murder the chief magistrates and to as- 
sume the government. But the nefarious enterprise was 
frustrated by the promptitude and address of the famous or- 
ator Cicero, whom Cato saluted with the title of ‘‘Father of 
his Country.’’ Some of the conspirators were executed, and 
Catiline, whose ‘prodigious crimes were enhanced by his 
great talents, whereof God had given him the use, and the 
devil the application,’”’ was slain in battle. The debate in 
the Senate on the punishment of the conspirators revealed 
the beliefs of the leading Romans in reference to the future. 
Cato—with whom Cicero agreed—seems to have adopted 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Cesar and his associates, on the contrary,—like true Epicu- 
reans,—held that ‘‘death was no torture, but the rest from 
grief and misery, a release from all the ills of mortals, and 
beyond it there was no place either for care or joy.”’ 

The culprits were strangled in the vault of the Tulianum, 
and Cicero announced the completion of the deed to the as- 
sembled crowds in the words:—'‘They have finished their 
lives.” Deserving of capital punishment as the conspira- 
tors were, they had yet been denied the privilege of appeal 
to the assembly of the tribes—a denial which brought Cice- 
ro, who had saved his country, into imminent peril of his 
own life, and for which he was afterwards obliged to seek 
safety in exile. 

Cesar, meanwhile, was obtaining greater influence with 
the people. He divorced his wife, Pompeia, because a dis- 
solute nobleman, named Publius Clodius, had been discov- 
ered in the disguise of a female musician at his house, where 
the Roman matrons were celebrating the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea, or Good Goddess. There was no evidence of in- 
trigue against her, but her husband said that ‘‘Cesar’s wife 
must be above suspicion.’”’ His growing popularity was of- 
fensive to Pompey, who affected the manners and reserve of 
kings, and of whom Cicero wrote after Pompey’s return to 
Rome in B. C. 61: “There is nothing refined about him, 
nothing simple; in his politics he is neither straightforward 
nor clear; he has neither strength nor liberal feeling.”’ The 
triumph of the great general, on the 29th and 30th of Sep- 


| tember of that year, was the most magnificent Rome had 


ever beheld. ‘‘Amongst the train of captives, 324 princes 
walked befofe his triumphal car, and besides all the spoils 
that glittered before their eyes, the imagination of the spec- 
tators was excited by the tablets announcing the gains that 
Pompey had won for the Republic:—1000 fortresses, 900 


($30,000,000) brought into the public treasury ;—and 26,000,- 
000 sesterces (over $1,000,000) added to the revenue of the 


| state.’”’ 
The popularity acquired by Pompey induced him to put | 


The very magnitude of the achievements of Pompey and 
other great commanders proved fatal to the liberties of the 
Romans, by making their empire too unwieldy and too dif- 
ficult to be administered by annually elected chief magis- 
trates, and by bringing floods of corrupting wealth and im- 
morality into their imperial city. The old Roman hardi- 
ness, virtue and patriotism decayed and died out. Vice, ef- 
feminacy and avarice took their place, and the republic 
naturally fell into the hands of ambitious and able despots. 
In B. C. 60 the private league, known as the Frrst TRIUM- 
VIRATE, was formed between Pompey, Cesar, and Crassus, 
who agreed to oppose the power of the Senate, and to main- 
tain each other’s power and influence against all rivals. 

But the Cabal was only temporary. Neither Pompey nor 
Cesar could endure an equal. The marriage of the first to 
Julia, the daughter of the second, could only postpone, but 
not prevent a rupture between the two. Crassus was made 
proconsul of Syria, and was killed by the Parthians in B. C. 
58. Julia died in the year preceding. In B. C. 52 Pompey 
induced the Senate to strip Ceesar of his official and military 
powers; and to reduce ‘him to the rank of a private citizen. 
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Had Czsar consented to the degradation, Pompey would 
have remained the virtual master of the Roman world. But 
Cesar was made of more aspiring material. He had won 

‘fame, and wealth, and power in a series of campaigns 
against the Gauls and Germans, between the years B. C. 58 
and 50, had invaded Britain, and intended to make himself 
the absolute master, under constitutional forms, of the re- 
public. One of the most gifted, versatile, and energetic of 
men, he wrote a Latin style purer even than that of Cicero, 
and in his immortal work, modestly styled Commentaries or 
Notes for History, of his western wars, left behind him a 
volume that must always rank as one of the chief text-books 
of the military student. 

Refusing to obey the orders of the Senate, and thus to 
place himself at his rival’s mercy, Cesar, after fruitless at- 
tempts to negotiate, crossed the ‘Rubicon at the head of his 
veteran army, and began his march upon Rome. ‘The die 
is cast,’’ he is said to have exclaimed. The civil war de- 
clared by Pompey and the Senate, must end in the destruc- 
tion ofone or both. Pompey retired from Italy into Epirus, 
dragging the Senate along with him, and purposing to gath- 
er forces in the east that would enable him to reénter and 
reconquer Italy. Cezesar followed him to the coast, gaining 
strength at every step, and materially aided by the state 
treasure which Pompey had neglected to carry off. At 
Brundusium he boldly threw a part of his forces across the 
Adriatic, and menaced the position of his adversary on the 
opposite shore. He himself ventured to attempt the pas- 
sage in the teeth of a violent tempest, reassuring the trem- 
bling pilot with the words:—‘‘Fear not, thou carriest Cesar 
and his fortunes.’’ Daring received its reward, and he reach- 
ed Epirus in safety. 

The issue of the war was finally decided on the plain of 
PHARSALIA, in Thessaly, on the 5th of June, B.C. 48. As 
the victorious Czesar rode over the field of battle, strewn 
with the corpses of twelve senators, forty knights, and 6000 
Roman soldiers, he said with genuine feeling, ‘‘This is their 
own choice; after all my deeds, I should lave been con- 
demned, had I not sought help from the army.’’ Pompey 
sought a refuge, but found only a grave, in Egypt, where he 
was foully assassinated, and where his body was burned by 
a couple of faithful followers, who gathered up the wreck of 
a fishing bark for that purpose. His head was sent to Cresar 
at Alexandria. The conqueror turned from it with horror, 
and ordered it to be burnt with costly spices. 

In Egypt the hitherto irresistible hero himself suecumbed 
to the fascinations of the dissolute queen Cleopatra, ‘the 
serpent of the Nile,’’ who entered his residence at night. 
Cesar openly avowed himself to be her lover and champion. 
The populace rose against him, and repulsed an attempt to 
capture the isle of Pharos. He only escaped by swimming, 
bearing—the legend said--his Commentaries in one hand 
above the water. 
him the mastery of the country, and in April, B. C. 47, he 
quitted Alexandria to engage the victorious army of Phar- 
naces, son of Mithridates, king of Pontus. The opposing 
hosts met at Zela in Pontus, and victory once more perched 
upon Ceesar’s banner. His laconic bulletin to the Ro- 
man Senate: ‘Veni, vidi, vici,’—Z came, J saw, I con- 
quered, expressed the rapidity of his conquest, and his 
estimate of his own powers and qualities,—an estimate with 
which the people concurred. In the same year he was cre- 
ated dictator for the third time, and also held the powers of 
the tribunate, which were decreed to him for the term of 
his life. 

Cesar’s character, under the poisonous influence of the 
fascinating Cleopatra, was now rapidly changing for the 
worse. He imbihed the spirit of oriental despotism, and 
burned to outshine the exploits of Alexander. Contempt 
for mankind increased with his triumphs, and revealed itself 


The arrival of reinforcements soon gave 
g { 





even in the lofty manner with which he quelled the mutiny; 
of the Tenth and Twelfth legions in the Campus Martius, | 
(Field of Mars) at Rome. They asked for their discharge. | 
“T discharge you, citizens” he replied. They cowered under! 
the rebuke, which implied that they were unworthy of be- 
ing soldiers, and that citizens were vastly inferior in every 
respect to soldiers. Wherever such a notion is generally 
held, liberty is dangerously sick, and the commonalty is 
ready to yield up its rights and privileges to usurping des- , 
potism. 

Sedition suppressed at Rome, the imperator, Ceesar, quick- 
ly sailed for Africa to attack the Pompeians, landed, suffer- 
ed a slight repulse at Leptis, but gained a decisive victory 
at Thapsus, April 4th, B. C. 46. The tenth legion rushed 
unbidden on the enemy, Cesar at once gave the. word, 
“good luck,” and galloping forward put himself at their 
head. The rout was complete. Of the principal officers of 
the Pompeians, Scipio was slain, Juba and Petreius com- | 
mitted suicide, and Cato at Utica followed their example. 
The latter was one of the noblest of the Romans. By no, 
means a consummate statesman, he was always—according 
tothe light he had—a just and incorruptible patriot. In his 
last evening with his friends, he discoursed at table of that 
sublime philosophy which illumined the ancient world with 
the reflection of the true light. The good man, he said, 
alone is free, rich—nay, a king,—even in a state of slavery, > 
and the bad, in whatever condition, is a slave. But he had 
not learned how to exercise the moral freedom of patient 
submission to the will of that Supreme Intelligence which 
his sect believed to govern all events. Retiring to his 
chamber, he took up the famous volume of Plato on the im- 
mortality of the soul. When the last of his friends had be- 
taken themselves to their ships, he plunged his sword into, 
his own bowels, tore open the wound after it had been sewn | 
up, and died a martyr to the cause of liberty, as he under- 
stood it. The Roman Republic breathed its last sigh in the’ 
chamber where Cato of Utica lay dead. Cesar, who appro- 
priated all its possessions, paid due honor to Cato’s remains, | 
and lamented that suicide had deprived him of the pleasure ' 
of pardoning his most inveterate enemy. 

Additional and fulsome honors were next showefed on 
Cesar at Rome. The Senate slavish!y decreed him divine 
honors. His bronze statue in the Capitol was set upon a 
globe, as the fit pedestal for the master of the world, with 
the inscription, C#sAR THE DEMI-Gop; but this he had 
the good sense to cause to be erased. 

At his triumphal entry into Rome, the people were feasted 
at a splendid banquet, at which the mighty multitude re- 
clined before 22,000 tables, each table having three couches, 
and each couch, we may suppose, three guests. (Merivale’s 
History of Rome.) The combats of wild beasts and glad- 
iators outdid all former spectacles. Some of the Roman 
knights even debased themselves by entering the arena. 
An awning of silk, then more precious than gold, was. 
stretched over the arena. He also built a temple for the 
worship of Venus, his ancestress, whose name was his 
watchword on the days of his greatest victories. 

As chief pontiff, and aided by the astronomer, Sosigenes, 
Ceesar reformed the Roman calendar, which had been the sub- 
ject of intolerable abuse. ‘‘Taking 36514 days for the true 
length of the year, he made the months, some of thirty days, | | 
as the nearest approximation to a lunation, and some of 
thirty-one days, so as to complete the sum of 365 days; and 
the surplus quarter of a day was added in the form of one 
day to every fourth year, which was called Annus Bissextil- 
is, our LEAP YEAR.”’ Philip Smith's Ancient History. 7 
iti, p. 249. 

From such labors as thse he was again called upon to draw 
the sword against the remnants of Pompey’s party who had 
gathered together in Spain. A difficult campaign was clos- . 











A \ his arms, and Casea then stabbed him from behind. 
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ed by the battle of Munda (Monda), which was fought with 
all the fury of despair. Czsar displayed brilliant personal 
courage, and declared that he had often fought for victory, 
but never before for his life. This was on the 17th of March, 
B. C. 45. 


In September Cesar returned to Rome, and celebrated his 
triumph over Roman citizens. The Senate hastened to ac- 
knowledge him as sole master of the Roman world, by giv- 
ing him the title of ImpeRATOR—from which comes the 
modern word EMPEROR—for life. He was made consul for 
ten years, dictator and prefect of manners for life; his per- 
son was declared inviolable, the Senate swore to watch over 
his life, and a body-guard of knights and senators continu- 
ally surrounded .him. He was also hailed by the title of 
Parens Patrie—PARENT OF THE CouNTRY. All coins 
were stamped with his effigy, and his statues were placed 
in all the temples of the gods, among whom it was decreed 
that he should be enrolled after his death. 


Ceesar had done a mighty work,—although unconscious of 
its real meaning. He had welded the nations of the Roman 
Empire into one, in order to prepare the way for the KING 


of the hale-carth_ ‘Yet that work was not fitshed, and he 
proceeded forthwith to perfect it. No less an unequalled 


statesman and reformer than a general and destroyer, he 
saw that anarchy at home and oppression abvoad could only 
be ended by a permanent supreme ruler, and that he was 
the only man at the time who was fit to exercise that office. 
He assumed it under constitutional forms, and thus recon- 
ciled the people to the establishment of absolute monarchy. 
His political measures were for the most part moderate, ju- 
dicious, and popular. He enlarged the Senate to the num- 
ber of 900, from the provincials as well as from the class of 
Roman citizens. He confined the judicia (courts of justice) 
to the senators and knights, and conferred full citizenship 
ppon entire communities, both within and without the 
bounds of Italy. He enfranchised professors of the liberal 
sciences, put down political clubs, illustrated the principle 
of religious toleration, planted colonies of veteran soldiers, 
settled the relations between debtors and creditors on the 
principle of financial honesty, required landed proprietors 
to employ a due proportion of free labor, codified the laws, 
began a survey of the empire, and planned the conquest of 
Parthia. 

His infatuation for Cleopatra, and his passion for the in- 
signia of royalty wrought out his downfall. Though one.of 
the greatest of mortals, he was only a man, and as a man 
had inevitable weaknesses whose exhibition provoked the 
conspiracy which culminated in his assassination on the 
15th of March, B. C. 44. He understood his situation, but 
declined to take the necessary precautions. It was better at 
any time to die, he said, than to live always in fear of dying. 
On the 15th of February, at the festival of the Lupercalia, 
Mark Antony twice offered him a diadem as the gift of the 
‘Roman people. Czsar affected to put it away from him, 
and said:—‘‘I am not king. The only king of the Romans 
is Jupiter.’’ But his absolute power deeply offended a knot 





, AN pot sixty to eighty conspirators, among whom were some who 
" had profited by his generosity, and who professed the warm- 


est devotion tohim. Neither Brutus, nor Cassius, nor any 
of the band was a pure, unselfish patriot. Each was greedy 
of power as Ceesar, but none possessed his genius and ability. 
Envy drove them on to their detestable crime. In the the- 
atre of Pompey, Cimber presented a petition for his brother’s 
pardon. The others joined in the supplication, grasping his 
hands and embracing his neck. Cimber pulled his toga over 
Fora 
while he defended himself, but when he saw Brutus in the 

ress, and the steel flashing in his hand also, he exclaimed, 
“What! thou too, Brutus?’ and drawing his robe over his 





face, made no further resistance. Pierced by many dagge 
he fell dead at the feet of Pompey’s statue. 
Thus died Ceesar, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Gen-, 

ius, understanding, memory, taste, reflection, industry, and| 

xactness were all combined in his transcendent practical | 
genius for peace or war. ‘“‘He was great” says Drumann “‘in » 
everything he undertook; as a captain, a statesman, a law- | 
giver, a jurist, an orator, a poet, an historian, a grammarian, 
a mathematician and an architect.’’ Pliny remarked that 
he could devote his unparalleled energies to several subjects 
at once, or turn from one occupation to another with the 
rapidity ofTightning. He could read, write, dictate and lis- 
ten, all at the same time, and had been known to keep seven 
amanuenses writing at one and the same time, At least 
Pliny says so. (Natural History, Vol..vii, p. 25.) Most cer- 
tainly, of all the great men Of his age, Ca1us JULIUS C#saR 
was by far the greatest. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY, B. C. 78-44. 





ROME. | JUDEA. ASTA MINOR. EGYPT. 
j 
War with Sertori-| Herod the Great) Third Mithridatic) Ptolemy Auletes 
uS, 77. |born, 72. war begins, 75. restored to the throne, 
Cherry tree brought) Jerusalem captured) First water-mill de-'55. ‘ ' 
from Asia to Europe'by Pompey, 63. |seribed, 70. | Alexandrian libra- 
by Lucullus, 74. Alliance with Rome} |ry of 4,000 volumes- 
Spartacus defeated,/renewed, 45. | — |burnt, 48. 
71. | Antipater rebuilds! [ | Julius Czsar takes 
Ebony introduced the walls of Jerusa-| Vik ramaditya,|Alexandria, 47. 
by Pompey, 66. ‘lem, 44. king in India, a pat- 
Water-mill on the| Jews exemptediron of literature, 66. 
Tiber, 50. ifrom military service,| Sciold, first king of] 
Death of Casar,|44. | Den: , 60. | A comet seen in 
who killed 1,192,000} Gylf reigns in Swe-|China, 44. 
men, 44. } iden, 57. { 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE PARTHIANS. 

The Parthian empire, for the conquest of which Julius 
Cresar, in B. C. 45, made great preparations, comprised all 
the countries between the Euphrates and the Indus, and be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean. Its greatest length was about 1900 miles, and its 
greatest width about 1000 miles. Not more than 500,000 
square miles of this vast tract was habitable. The remain- 
der consisted of barren deserts. Parthia proper, (Northern 
Persia) stretched along the southern flank of the Elburz 
Mountains, was pleasant, fairly fertile, and anciently sup- 
ported a large population. 

The Parthians were of Scythic origin, and members of the 
great Turanian family. Justin says that their name signi- 
fies ‘‘banished,”’ or ‘‘exiles,’”’ and Isidorus further states that 
they were driven out of Central Asia, like multitudes of 
tribes subsequently, by domestic strife. Of low and coarse 
character, they always retained a deep tinge of Tartar bar- 
barism. In personal appearance they were repulsive. 
Treacherous in war, and insolent in peace; brave, martial, 
and enterprising, they became one of the great ruling na- 
tions. In arts,—except that of architecture—they were rude 
and defective. In governmental genius they were similar 
to the modern Turks, who are allied to them in race. 

About B. C. 550, the Parthians were added to the Persian 
empire by Cyrus. After the death of Alexander, they were 
subject to the Seleucid monarchs. About B. C. 256, under 
the leadership of Arsaces, an immigrant Turcoman, they re- 
volted against their Greek masters, established national in- 
dependence, and laid the foundation of an empire which was 
to the Eastern what the Roman was to the Western world, 
and which the latter could never wholly subdue. 

Arsaces was succeeded about B. C. 253 by his brother, Tir- 
idates, who assumed the name of Arsaces, which afterwards 
became the kingly title of all the Parthian monarchs. Fol- 
lowing sovereigns waged successful war with the Syrian 
kings. Arsaces VI conquered the adjacent countries, allow- 
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ed each nation to retain its king, laws, and usages; but re- 
quired it to furnish a contingent of troops for his wars, and 
to pay an annual tribute. He himself was what Queen Vic- 
* toria is in India—the paramount ruler,—and styled himself, 
on the Parthian coins, the ‘“‘king of kings.’’ The constitu- 
tion was that of a limited elective monarchy, in which the 
king was advised by two councils:—one composed of the 
members of the royal house, the other of the temporal and 
spiritual chiefs of the nation. Force, not law, was really the 
governing power. Persian customs were adopted by the 
court, and polygamy was practised by monarchs and nobles. 
The restless nomads north of the Oxus—whose descendants 


afterwards deluged and destroyed the Roman empire—in- | 


vaded Parthia, slew Arsaces VII and VIII, but were effect- 


wally quelled by Arsaces. IX, under whose reign Orobarzus, | 
| susin his campaign against the Parthians, B. C. 36. His ° 


his envoy, had an interview with Sulla, the Roman com- 
missioner in Asia, B. C. 92. 
with the Romans against Mithridates and Tigranes, was re- 
paid with ingratitude and was poisoned by his sons, B. C. 
60. The Euphrates at the time of his death was the ‘“‘border- 


ing flood’ between the two great powers. Collision and hos- | 


Active warfare broke | ‘ ; a. 
out in the reign of Orodes, (Arsaces XIV,) against whom the | Jews of the dispersion, who were settled in Parthia. 


tility were only questions of time. 


ill-fated expedition of the covetous Crassus was unjustly di- 
rected, B. C. 54-53. 

When the latter, at the age of sixty, unconstitutionally set 
out from Rome to win military glory and the riches of the 
East at the expense of the Parthians, ‘‘he was met at the 
gate by Ateius, who there kindied a fire, and with fumiga- 
tions and libations devoted Crassus to the infernal deities.” 
While the latter was in Syria, Orodes sent an embassy to 
him, “to know whether he was making war at his own 
pleasure, or by the authority of the Roman Senate; for if 
it were by the latter, one or other of the two nations must 
perish; but if by the former, the king would yet allow him 
to retreat, in compassion to his old age.’’ Crassus replied 
that he would give his answer at Seleucia. ‘‘ Sooner,”’ re- 
joined the Parthian envoy, ‘‘shall the hair grow on the palm 
of this hand, than thine eyes see Seleucia.’”’ Obstinately 
bent on fulfilling his own prediction, Crassus set out for Se- 
leucia, but was led by a perfidious Arab guide across the 
Euphrates into a sandy desert. Rolling columns of dust 
soon announced the approach of the dreaded Parthian cav- 
alry. Unwisely forming his legions into a solid square, 
which afforded the best mark for the horse-archers of the en- 
emy, and which could receive but little protection from the 
cavalry on their flanks, he awaited the charge. ‘Down 
eame the Parthian squadrons, with the noise of kettle drums 
and terrific yells, upon the Romans, who were long since 
dispirited and distrustful of their commander.’ The crowd- 
ed column was decimated by the unerring arrows. The 
feigned retreat of the Parthians drew them on to disadvan- 
tageoug ground, where, worn out with heat and thirst, and 
blinded by the sand, they were cut to pieces. The brave 
young Crassus was killed. ‘The deadly shower of arrows 
never ceased, for the Parthians were followed by camels, 
carrying a reserve of ammunition.” ‘When threatened 

, with a charge, they retreated at full speed, still shooting 


_ their backward shafts with the certain aim which became 


proverbial.”” At nightfall, the Parthians drew off to a dis- 
tance. Octavius and Cassius called a council of war, and re- 


pp treated to Carrhe, leaving 4,000 sick and wounded behind. 


These the Parthians massacred on the next morning, to- 
gether with four cohorts which had lost their way. At a 
subsequent interview, Surenas, the Parthian general, tried 
to capture Crassus, who was forcibly placed in the saddle of 
a horse with splendid trappings, that was offered to him as 
apresent. In tke scuffle that ensued Crassus was cut down. 





Arsaces XII allied himself | 
| the winter storms of snow in the mountains of Kurdistan. 


| In these early contests between Rome and Parthia, each side 





nuptial banquet of his son, Pacorus, when the ghastly tro 
phies were brought in, and with practical and savage iron 
ordered molten gold to be poured down the severed throat. 
exclaiming :—‘‘Sate thyself now with the metal of which t 
life thou wert so greedy!” 

Fhe Romans retreated with a loss of 20,000 slain, and 10,- 
000 prisoners. The Parthians followed, but soon withdrew. 
What would have been the result of Ceesar’s purposed expe- 
dition, had it been carried out, we can only conjecture. In 


| B. C. 40 Paeorus again invaded Western Asia, plundered 
| Jerusalem, and set Antigonus, as a Parthian viceroy, up- 
| on the throne. 


He also entered Asia Minor, but was de- 
feated and slain by Ventidius in B. C. 38. His forces then 


retreated beyond the Euphrates. 
Mark Antony suffered almost as great a disaster as Cras- 


retreat was not through a hot and sandy desert, but amidst ~\/_ 


held its own. 
Parthians are mentioned, in Acts 2:9, as being present at 


Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. These were probably 


From the retreat of Antony to the sixteenth year of the 
emperor Trajan, the two great nations abstained from direct 
attacks upon each other; but intrigued for preponderant in- 
fluence in Armenia. Rome also excited constant troublés 
in the royal family of Parthia. Ctesiphon, the Parthian cap- 
ital on the lower Tigris, was built and beautified during this 
interval. In it Trajan held an assembly,and placed his 
southern conquests under a mock native king—strongly gar- 
risoning the other portions of his acquisitions. But in A. 
D. 117 Hadrian withdrew his legions within the line of the 
Euphrates, and Parthia regained her ancient limits. Arsa- 
ces XXVII tried the fortunes of war against the Romans, A. 
D. 61, but lost Mesopotamia. Seleucia, Babylon and Ctesi- 
phon were taken, and the royal palace in the latter city was 
burnt. The same cities were again sacked by the Romans 
under Septimius Severus, and Adiabéné, or Northern Assy- 
ria, was ceded to them in 199. In 217 Macrinus was com- 
pelled to surrender all the Roman possessions beyond the 
Euphrates, and the Parthians once more held their old do- 
minions. Their empire showed few signs of internal decay. 


But its military strength had declined. The Persians under | / x 
Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, rose in rebellion, after four |’ 


pt 


] 


centuries of subjection, defeated their Parthian lords in three } \~ 


great battles, and in the last killed the king himself. The} 
Parthian empire came thus to a sudden end, A. D. 226, and 
was succeeded by the new Persian monarchy of the Sassa- 
nidze, which lasted until A. D. 652. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, in his leetures before the pupils of 
Rugby School, England, has shown that spiritual life is se- 
eretly corrupted by an excessive perusal of an attractive 
and exciting literature. He does not refer to works which 
are positively pernicious, for these would be at once reject- 
ed; but to such as tend to establish a disrelish for quiet 
thoughtfulness, while they stimulate and amuse. His words 
are full of wisdom, and are equally suited to readers of more 
advanced years. That which stimulates, but does not tend 
to enlighten the understanding and nourish the divine life 
in the soul, is sure to retard our religious growth. Exces- 
sive indulgence in this respect will not only weaken mental 
power; it will also paralyze the conscience. The displace- 
ment or the utter suppression of moral truth is often the te- 
sult. If we truly thirst for God’s fullness of love, we should 
make our reading something more than mere pleasant pas- 
time. We are convinced that the superfluous measure of 





His body remained in the power of the enemy, who senthis ; such, so-called, Christian literature is working untold in- 
head and hands to their king. Orodes was sitting at the \ jury to very many seriously minded persons. 
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CICERO. 





CICERO. 


We have selected the following oration of Cicero’s, to give 
our readers a taste of the great Roman orator’s quality, for 
several reasons: 1. It is one of the most famous of Cicerpo’s 
speeches. 2. It is conveniently short. 3. It treats of litera- 
ture asa means of improvement to the mind, and asa source 
of refined and elevated enjoyment—thus adapting itself 
peculiarly to the objects of the C. L. S. C. 

Readers not familiar with ancient Greek or Roman ela 
quence are almost certain to be disappointed when they are 
presented with speeimens in Englishtranslation. They ask 
themselves, And is it for oratory like this that the name of 
Cicero, of Demosthenes, has become a synonym for elo- 
quence? But it is a part of education to learn how much 
the success and the fame of oratory depend on conditions 
that change with change of time, of place, of occasion, of 
race, of civilization, of prevalent ideas and manners, of lan- 
guage. 

It may be noted that the same kind of criticism that has 
vainly assailed the writings of the Bible, has also assailed 
the works credited to Cicero. Some critics have, probably 
without good cause, doubted the genuineness of this choice 
and elegant oration of Cicero’s for the poet Archias. 

The translation is by Professor C. D. Yonge, (pronounced 
Young) of Queen’s College, Belfast, Ireland, an accomplish- 
ed and competent hand. 


THE SPEECH OF M. T. CICERO FOR AULUS LICINIUS ARCHI- 
AS, THE POET. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Archias was a Greek poet, a native of Antioch, who came to Rome in 
the train of Lucullus, when Cicero was a child. He assumed the 
names of Aulus and Licinius, the last out of compliment to the Lu- 
culli, and Cicero had been for some time a pupil of his, and had re- 
tained a great regard for him. A man of the name of Gracchus 
now prosecuted him as a false pretender to the rights of a Roman 
citizen, according to the provisions of the lex Papiria. But Cicero 
contends that he is justified by that very law, for Archias before 
coming to Rome had stayed at Heraclea, a confederate city, and 
had been enrolled asa Heraclean citizen; and in the lex Papiria it 
was expressly provided that those who were on the register of any 
confederate city as its citizens, if they were residing in Italy at the 
time the law was passed, and if they made a return of themselves 
to the pretor within sixty days, were to be exempt from its opera- 
tion. owever, the greatest part of this oration is occupied, not in 
legal arguments, but in a panegyric on Archias, who is believed to 
have died soon afterwards ; and he must have been a very old man 
at the time tliat it was spoken, as it was nearly forty years previ- 
ously that he had first come to Rome. 


I. If there be any natural ability in me, O judges,—and I 
know how slight that is; or if I have any practice asa 
speaker,—and in that line I do not deny that I have some 
experience; or if I have any method in my oratory, drawn 
from my study of the liberal sciences, and from that careful 
training to which I admit that at no part of my life have 
I ever been disinclined ; certainly, of all those qualities, this 
Aulus Licinius is entitled to be among the first to claim the 
benefit from me as his peculiar right. For as far as ever my 
mind can look back upon the space of time that is past, and 
recall the memory of its earliest youth, tracing my life from 
that starting-point, I see that Archias was the principal cause 


of my undertaking, and the principal means of my master- | 


ing, those studies. And if this voice of mine, formed by his 
encouragement and his precepts, has at times been the in- 
strumentof safety to others, undoubtedly we ought, as far as 
lies in our power, to help and save the very man from whom 
we have received that gift which has enabled us to bring help 
to many and salvation tosome. And lest any one should, 
perchance, marvel at this being said by me, as the chief of 
his ability consists in something else, and not in this system 
and practice of eloquence, he must be told that even we our- 
selves have never been wholly devoted to this study. In 
-truth, all the arts which concern the civilizing and human- 
izing of men, have some link which binds them together, and 





are, asit were, connected by some relationship to one another. 

II. And, that it may not appear marvellous to any one of 
you, that I, ina formal proceeding like this, and in a regular 
court of justice, when an action is being tried before a preetor 
of the Roman people, a most eminent man, and before most 
impartial judges, before such an assembly and multitude of 
people as I see around me, employ this style of speaking, 
which is at variance, not only with the ordinary usages of 
courts of justice, but with the general style of forensic 
pleading; I entreat you in this cause to grant me this in- 
dulgence, suitable to this defendant, and as I trust not dis- 
agreeable to you,—the indulgence, namely, of allowing me, 
when speaking in defence of a most sublime poet and most 
learned man, before this concourse of highly-educated citi- 
zens, before this most polite and accomplished assembly, 
and before such a pretor as him who is presiding at this 
trial, to enlarge with a little more freedom than usual on 
the study of polite literature and refined arts, and, speaking 
in the character of such a man as that, who, owing to the 
tranquility of his life and the studies to which he has devoted 
himself, has but little experience of the dangers of a court 
of justice, to employ a new and unusual styie of oratory. 
And if I feel that that indulgence is given and allowed me 
by you, I will soon cause you to think that this Aulus Lici- 
nius is a man who not only, now that he is a citizen, does 
not deserve to be expunged from the list of citizens, but that 
he is worthy, even if he were not one, of being now made a 
citizen. 

III. For when first Archias grew out of childhood, and 
out of the studies of those arts by which young boys are 
gradually trained and refined, he devoted himself to the 
study of writing. First of all at Antioch, (for he was born 
there, and was of high rank there,) formerly an illustrious 
and wealthy city, and the seat of learned men and of liberal 
sciences; and there it was his lot speedily to show himself 
superior to all in ability and credit. Afterwards, in the 
other parts of Asia, and over all Greece, his arrival was so 
talked of wherever he came, that the anxiety with which 
he was expected was even greater than the fame of his gen- 
ius; but the admiration which he excited when he had ar- 
rived, exceeded even the anxiety with which he was expect- 
ed. Italy was at that time full of Greek science and of 
Greek systems, and these studies were at that time cultivat- ~ 
ed in Latium with greater zeal than they now are in the 
same towns; and here too at Rome, on account of the tran- 
quil state of the republic at that time, they were far from 
neglected. Therefore, the people of Tarentum, and Rhegium, 
and Neapolis, presented him with the freedom of the city 
and with other gifts; and all men who were capable of judg- 
ing of genius thought him deserving of their acquaintance 
and hospitality. When, from this great celebrity of his, he 
had become known to us though absent, he came to Rome, 
in the consulship of Marius and Catulus. It was his lot to 
have those men as his first consuls, the one of whom could 
supply him with the most illustrious achievements to write 
about, the other could give him, not only exploits to cele- 
brate, but his ears and judicious attention. Immediately 
the Luculli, though Archias was as yet but a youth,' receiv- 


1The Latin is pretectatus. Before he had exchanged the pretexta 
for the toga virilis. It has generally been thought that the age at 
which this exchange was made was seventeen, but Professor Long, 
the highest possible authority on all subjects of Latin literature, and 
especially on Roman law, says, (Smith, Dict. Ant. v. Impubes. (‘‘The 
toga virilis was assumed at the Liberalia in the month of March; and 
though no age appears to have been positively fixed for the ceremony, 
it probably took place, as a general rule, on the feast which next fol- 
lowed the completion of the fourteenth year, though it is certain that 
the completion of the fourteenth year was not always the time 
observed.’’ Even supposing Archias to have been seventeen, it ap- 
ars rather an oom age for him to have established such a reputa- 
ion as Cicero speaks of, and perhaps, as not being at that time a 
Roman citizen, he probably did not wear the pretexta at all; the ex- 
pression is not to be taken literally, but we are merely to understand 
generally that he was quite a young man. 
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ed him in their house. But it was not only to his genius 
and his learning, but also to his natural disposition and 
virtue, that it must be attributed that the house which was 
the first to be opened to him in his youth, is also the one in 
which he lives most familiarly in his old age. He at that 
time gained the affection of Quintus Metellus, that great 
man who was the conqueror of Numidia, and his son Pius. 
He was eagerly listened to by Marcus Amilius; he associ- 
ated with Quintus Catulus,— both with the father and the 
sons. He was highly respected by Lucius Crassus; and as 
for the Luculli, and Drusus, and the Octavii, and Cato, and 
the whole family of the Hortensii, he was on terms of the 
greatest possible intimacy with all of them, and was held by 
them in the greatest honor. For, not only did every one 
cultivate his acquaintance who wished to learn or to hear 
anything, but even every one pretended to have such a de- 
sire. 

IV. In the meantime, after a sufficiently long interval, 
having gone with Lucius Lucullus into Sicily, and having 
afterwards departed from that province in the company of 
the same Lucullus, he came to Heraclea. And as that city 
was one which enjoyed all the rights of a confederate city to 
their full extent, he became desirous of being enrolled as a 
citizen of it. And, being thought deserving of such a favor 
for his own sake, when aided by the influence and authority 
of Lucullus, he easily obtained it from the Heracleans. The 
freedom of the city was given him in accordance with the 
provisions of the law of Silvanus and Carbo: ‘If any men 
had been enrolled as citizens of the confederate cities, and 
if, at the time that the law was passed, they had a residence 
in Italy, and if within sixty days they had made a return 
of themselves to the preetor.’’ As he had now had a resi- 
dence at Rome for many years, he returned himself as a 
citizen to the preetor, Quintus Metellus, his most intimate 
friend. If we have nothing else to speak about except the 
rights of citizenship and the law, I need say no more. The 
cause is over. For which of all these statements, O Gratius, 
can be invalidated? Will you deny that he was enrolled, 
at the time I speak of, as a citizen of Heraclea? There is a 
man present of the very highest authority, a most scrupu- 
lous and truthful man, Lucius Lucullus, who will tell you 
not that he thinks it, but that he knows it; not that he has 
heard of it, but that he sawit; not even that he was present 
when it was done, but that he actually did it himself. Dep- 
uties from Heraclea are present, men of the highest rank; 
they have come expressly on account of this trial, with a 
commission from their city, and to give evidence on the part 
of their city; and they say that he was enrolled as a Hera- 
clean. On this you ask for the public registers of the Hera- 
cleans, which we all know were destroyed in the Italian 
war, when the register office was burnt. It is ridiculous to 
say nothing to the proofs which we have, but to ask for proofs 
which it is impossible for us to have; to disregard the recol- 
lection of men, and to appeal to the memory of documents; 
and when you have the conscientious evidence of a most 
honorable man, the oath and good faith of a most respecta- 
ble municipality, to reject those things which cannot by any 
possibility be tampered with, and to demand documentary 
evidence though you say at the same moment that that is con- 
stantly played tricks with. ‘‘But he had no residence at 
Rome.”” What, not he who for so many years before the 
freedom of the city was given to him, had established the 
abode of all his property and fortunes at Rome? ‘But he 
did not return himself.’’ Indeed he did, and in that return 
which aione optains with the college of preetors, the authori- 
ty of a public document. 

V. For as the returns of Appius were said to have been 
kept carelessly, and as the trifling conduct of Gabinius, be- 
fore he was convicted, and his misfortune after his con- 
demnation, had taken away all credit from the public regis- 








ters, Metellus, the most scrupulous and moderate of all men, 
was so careful that he came to Lucius Lentulus, the preetor, 
and to the judges, and said that he was greatly vexed at an 
erasure which appeared in one name. In these documents, 
therefore, you will see no erasure affecting the name of Au- 
lus Licinius. And as this is the case, what reason have you 
for doubting about his citizenship, especially as he was en- 
rolled as a citizen of other cities also? In truth, as men in 
Greece were in the habit of giving rights of citizenship to 
many men of very ordinary qualifications, and endowed 
with no talents at all, or with very moderate ones, without 
any payment, it is likely, I suppose, that the Rhegians, and: 
Locrians, and Neapolitans, and Tarentines should have: 
been unwilling to give to this man, enjoying the highest 
possible reputation for genius, what they’were in the habit 
of giving even to theatriéal artists. What, when other men: 
who not only after the freedom of the city had been given,,. 
but even after the passing of the Papian law, crept somehow 
or other into the registers of those municipalities, shall he 
be rejected who does not avail himself of those other lists in. 
which he is enrolled, because he always wished to be con- 
sidered a Heraclean? You demand to see our own censor’s 
returns. I suppose no one knows that at the time of the 
last census he was with that most illustrious general, 
Lucius Lucullus, with the army; that at the time of the 
preceding one he was with the same man when he was in 
Asia as queestor; and that in the census before that, when 
Julius and Crassus were censors, no regular account of the 
people was taken. But, since the census does not confirm 
the right of citizenship, but only indicates that he, who is 
returned in the census, did at that time claim to be consid- 
ered as a citizen, I say that, at that time, when you say, im 
your speech for the prosecution, that he did not even him- 
self consider that he had any claim to the privileges of a 
Roman citizen, he more than once made a will according to- 
our laws, and he entered upon inheritances left him by 
Roman citizens; and he was made honorable mention of by 
Lucius Lucullus, both as preetor and as consul, in the ar- 
chives kept in the treasury. 

VI. You must rely wholly on what arguments you can 
find. For he will never be convicted either by his own 
opinion of his case, or by that which is formed of it by his 
friends. 

You ask us, O Gratius, why we are so exceedingly at- 
tached to this man. Because he supplies us with food 
whereby our mind is refreshed after this noise in the forum 
and with rest for our ears after they have been wearied with 
badlanguage. Do you think it possible that we could find a 
supply for our daily speeches, when discussing such a vari- 
ety of matters, unless we were to cultivate our minds by 
the study of literature; or that our minds could bear being 
kept so constantly on the stretch if we did not relax them by 
that same study? But I confess that I am devoted to those 
studies; let others be ashamed of themif they have buried 
themselves in books without beihg able to produce anything 
out of them for the common advantage, or anything which 
may bear the eyes of men and the light. But why need I 
be ashamed, who for many years have lived in such a man- 
ner as never to allow my own love of tranquility todeny me 
to the necessity or advantage of another, or my fondness for 
pleasure to distract, or even sleep to delay my attention to 
such claims? Who thencan reproach me, or who has any 
right to be angry with me, if I allow myself as much time 
for the cultivation of these studies as some take for the per- 
formance of their own business, or for celebrating days‘of 


| festival and games, or for other pleasures, or even for the 
| rest and refreshment of mind and body, or as others devote 


to early banquets, to playing at dice, or at ball? And this 
ought to be permitted to me, because by these studies my 
power of speaking and those faculties are‘improved, which, 
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as far as they do exist in me, have never been denied to my 
friends when they have been in peril. And if that ability ap- 
pears to any one to be but moderate, at all events I know 
whence I derive those principles which are of the greatest 
value. Forif I had not persuaded myself from my youth 
upwards, both by the precepts of many masters and by much 
reading, that there is nothing in life greatly to be desired, 
except praise and honor, and that while pursuing those 
things all tortures of the body, all dangers of death and ban- 
ishment are to be considered but of small importance, I 
should never have exposed myself, in defence of your safety, 
tosuch numerous 4nd arduous contests, and to these daily at- 
tacks of profligate men. 
cepts, and all the sayings of philosophers, and all antiquity 


is full of precedents teaching the same lesson; but all these 
things would lie buried in darkness, if the light of literature | 
| our own great Ennius call poets holy; because they seem 


and learning were not applied tothem. How many images 
of the bravest men, carefully elaborated, have both the 


Greek and Latin writers bequeathed to us, not merely for us | 


to look at and gaze upon, but also for our imitation! And 
I, always keeping them before my eyes as examples for my 
own public conduct, have endeavored to model my mind 
and views by continually thinking of those excellent men. 

VII. Some one will ask, ‘‘What? were those identical 
great men, whose virtues have been recorded in books, ac- 
complished in all that learning which you are extolling so 
highly?” It is difficult to assert this of all of them; but 
still I know what answer I can make tothat question: I ad- 
mit that many men have existed of admirable disposition 
and virtue, who, without learning, by the almost divine in- 
stinct of their own mere nature, have been, of their own ac- 
cord, as it were, moderate and wise men. I even add this, 


with leading men to credit and to virtue, than learning 

hen not assisted by a good natural disposition. And I al- 
ao contend, that when to an excellent and admirable natur- 
al disposition there is added a certain system and training 
of education, then from that combination arises an extraor- 
dinary perfection of character; such as is seen in that god- 
like man, whom our fathers saw in their time, Africanus; 
and in Caius Leelius and Lucius Furius, most virtuous and 
moderate men; and in that most excellent man, the most 
Jearned man of his time, Marcus Cato the elder; and all 
these men, if they had been to derive no assistance from lit- 
erature in the cultivation and practice of virtue, would 
never have applied themselves to the study of it. Though, 
even if there were no such great advantage to be reaped from 
it, and if it were only pleasure that is sought from these 
studies, still I imagine you would consider it a most reason- 
able and liberal employment of the mind: for other occupa- 
tions are not suited to every time, nor to every age or place; 
‘but these studies are the food of youth, the delight of old 
age; the ornament of prosperity, the refuge and comfort of 
adversity; a delight at home, and no hindrance abroad; 
they are companions by night, and in travel, and in the 
country. 

VIII. And if we ourselves were not able to arrive at these 
advantages, nor even taste them with our senses, still we 
ought to admire them, even when we saw them in others. 
Who of us was of so ignorant and brutal a disposition as 
not lately to be grieved at the death of Roscius? who, though 
he was an old man when he died, yet, on account of the ex- 
cellence and beauty of his art, appeared to be one who on 
every account ought not te have died. Therefore, had he 
by the gestures of his body gained so much of our affections, 
and shall we disregard the incredible movements of the 
mind, and the rapid operations of genius? How often have 
I seen this man Archias, O judges,—(for I will take advan- 
tage of your kindness, since you listen to me so attentively 
«hile speaking in this unusual manner,)—how often have I 


(win very often nature witheut learning has had more to do 


But all books are full of such pre- | 
| that a poet was such by fhe unassisted work of nature, and 


seen him, when he had not written a single word, repeat ex- 
tempore a great number of admirable verses on the very 
events which were passing at the moment! How often 
have I seen him go back, and describe the same thing over 
again with an entire change of language and ideas! And 
what he wrote with care and with much thought, that I 
have seen admired to such a degree, as to equal the credit of 
even the writings of the ancients. Should not I, then, love 
this man? should I not admire him? should not I think it 
my duty to defend him in every possible way? And, indeed, 
we have constantly heard from men of the greatest emi- 
nence and learning, that the study of other sciences was 
made up of learning, and rules, and regular method; but 





was moved by the vigor of his own mind, and was inspired, 
as it were, by some divine wrath. Wherefore rightly does 


to be recommended to us by some special gift, as it were, 
and liberality of the gods. Let then, judges, this name of 
poet, this name which no barbarians even have ever disre- 
garded, be holy in your eyes, men of cultivated minds as 
you all are. Rocks and deserts reply to the poet’s voice; 
savage beasts are often moved a] arrested by song; and 
shall we, who have been trained in the pursuit of the most 
virtuous acts, refuse to be swayed by the voice of poets? 
*The Colophonians say that Homer was their citizen; the 
Chians claim him as theirs; the Salaminians assert their 
right to him; but the men. of Smyrna loudly assert him to 
be a citizen of Smyrna, and they have even raised a temple 
to him in their city. Many other places also fight with one 
another for the honor of being his birth-place. 

~ IX. They, then, claim a stranger, even after his death, be- 
cause he was a poet; shall we reject this man while he is 
alive, a man who by his own inclination and by our laws 
does actually belong to us? especially when Archias has 
employed all his genius with the utmost zeal in celebrating 
the glory and renown of the Roman people? For when a 
young man, he touched on our wars against the Cimbri, 
and gained the favor even of Caius Marius himself, a man 
who was tolerably proof against this sort of study. For 
there was no one so disinclined to the Musesas not willing- 
ly to endure that the praise of his labors should be made im- 
mortal by means of verse. They say that the great Them- 
istocles, the greatest man that Athens produced, said, when 
some one asked him what sound or whose voice he took the 
greatest delight in hearing, ‘“The voice of that by whom his 
own exploits were best celebrated.’’ Therefore, the great 
Marius was also exceedingly attached to Lucius Plotius, be- 
cause he thought that the achievement which he had per- 
formed could be celebrated by his genius. And the whole 
Mithridatic war, great and difficult as it was, and carried on 
with so much diversity of fortune by land and sea, has been 
related at length by him; and the books in which that is 
sung of, not only make illustrious Lucius Lucullus, that 
most gallant and celebrated man, but they do honor also to 
the Roman people. For, while Lucullus was general, the 
Roman people opened Pontus, though it was defended both 
by the resources of the king and by the character of the 
country itself. Under the same general the army of the Ro- 
man people, with no very great numbers, routed the count- 
less hosts of the Armenians. It is the glory of the Roman 
people that, by the wisdom of that same general, the city of 
the Cyzicenes, most friendly to us, was delivered and pre- 
served from all the attacks of the kind, and from the very 
jaws as it were of the whole war. Ours is the glory which 
will be forever celebrated, which is derived from the fleet 
of the enemy which was sunk after its admirals had been 
slain, and from the marvellous naval battle off Tenedos: 
those trophies belong to us, those monuments are ours, those 
triumphs are ours. Therefore, I say that the men by whose 
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genius these exploite are celebrated, make illustrious at the 
game time the glory of the Roman people. Our country- 
man, Ennius, was dear to the elder Africanus; and even on 
the tomb of the Scipios his effigy is believed to be visible, 
carved in the marble. But undoubtedly it is not only the 
men who are themselves praised who are done honor to by 
those praises, but the name of the Roman-people also is 
adorned by them. Cato, the ancestor of this Cato, is extoll- 
ed to the skies. Great honor is paid to the exploits of the 
Roman people. Lastly, all those great men, the Maximi, 


all of us having also a share in the panegyric. 


sought by many cities, and made a citizen of ours by these 
very laws? 


ly mistaken, because Greek poetry is read among all nations, 


Latin is confined to its own natural limits, which are nar- | 
row enough. Wherefore, if those achievements which we | 
have performed are limited only by the bounds of the whole 


world, we ought to desire that, wherever our vigor and our 
arms have penetrated, our glory and our fame should like- 


wise extend. Because, as this is always an ample reward | 


for those people whose achievements are the subject of 
writings, so especially is it the greatest inducement to en- 
counter labors and dangers to all men who fight for them- 
selves for the sake of glory. How many historians of his 
exploits is Alexander the Great said to have had with him; 
and he, when standing on Cape Sigeum at the grave of 
Achilles, said,—“‘O happy youth to find Homer as the pan- 
egyrist of our glory!’’ And he said the truth; for, if the Iliad 
had not existed, the same tomb which covered his body 
would have also buried hisrenown. What, did not ourown 
Magnus, whose valor has been equal to his fortune, present 
Theophanes the Mitylenzan, a relaier of his actions, with 
the freedom of the city in an assembly of the soldiers? And 
those brave men, our countrymen, soldiers and country- 
bred men as they were, still being moved by the sweetness 
of glory, as if they were to some extent partakers of the 
same renown, showed their approbation of that action witha 
greatshout. Therefore, I suppose, if Archias were not a Ro- 
man citizen according to the laws he could not have contrived 
to get presented with the freedom of the city by some gener- 
al! Sylla, when he was giving it to the Spaniards and Gauls, 
would, I suppose, have refused him if he had asked for it! a 
man whom we ourselves saw in the public assembly, when 
& bad poet of the common people had put a book in his hand, 
because he had miade an epigram on him with every other 
verse too long, immediately ordered some of the things 
which he was selling at the moment to be given him asa 
reward, on condition of not writing anything more about 
him for the future. Would not he who thought the indus- 


out the genius, and excellence, and copiousness in writing 


of this man? What more need I say? Could he not have | 


Obtained the freedom of the city from Quintus Metellus 
Pius, his own most intimate friend, who gave it to many 
men, either by his own request, or by the intervention of 


have his own deeds celebrated in writing, that he gave his 
attention willingly to poets born even at Cordova, whose 
poetry had a very heavy and foreign flavor. 

XI. For this should not be concealed, which cannot possi- 
bly be kept in the dark, but it might be avowed openly: we 
-are all influenced by a desire of praise, and the best men 


sophers even in the books which they write about despis- 








| by most illustrious men. 


ing glory, put their own names on the title-page. In the 
very act of recording their contempt for renown and natori- 
ety, they desire to have their own names known and talked 
of. Decimus Brutus, that most excellent citizen and con- 
summate general, adorned the approaches to his temples 
and monuments with the verses of Attius. And lately that 
great man Fulvius, who fought with the tolians, having 
Ennius for his companion, did not hesitate to devote the 
spoils of Mars tothe Muses. Wherefore, in a city in which 


generals, almost in arms, have paid respect to the name of 
the Marcelli, and the Fulvii, are done honor to, not without | 


poets and to the temples of the Muses, these judges-in the 


| garb of peace ought not to act in amanner inconsistent with 

X. Therefore our ancestors received the man who was the 
cause of all this, a man of Rudie, into theircity as a citizen; | 
and shall we reject from our city a man of Heraclea, a man | 


the honor of the Muses and the safety of poets. 
And that you may do that the more willingly, I will now 
reveal my own feelings to you, O judges, and I will make a 


| confession to you of my own love of glory,—too eager per- 
: | haps, but still honorable. 

For if any one thinks that there is a smaller gain of glory | 
derived from Greek verses than from Latin ones, he is great- | 


For this man has in his verses 
touched upon and begun the celebration of the deeds which 
we in our consulship did in union with you, for the safety of 
this city and empire, and in the defence of the life of the 
citizens and of the whole republic. And when I had heard 
his commencement, because it appeared to me to be a great 
subject and at the same time an agreeable one, I encouraged 


him to complete his work. For virtue seeks no other re- 


ward for its labors and its dangers beyond that of praise and 
renown; and if that be denied to it, what reason is there, O 


| judges, why in so small and brief a course ef life as is alot- 
| ted to us, we should impose such labors on ourselves? Cer- 
| tainly, if the mind had no anticipations of prosperity, and 


if it were to confine all its thoughts within the same limits 


| as those by which the space of our lives is bounded, it would 


neither break itself with such severe labors, nor would it be 
tormented with such cares and sleepless anxiety, nor would 
it so often have to fight for its very life. Atpresent there is 


| a certain virtue in every good man, which night and day 


stirs up the mind with the stimulus of glory, and reminds it 
that all mention of our name will not cease at the same 
time with our lives, but that our fame will endure to all 
posterity. 

XII. Do we all who are occupied in the affairs of the state, 
and whe are surrounded by such perils and dangers in life, 
appear to be so narrow-minded, as, though to the last mo- 
ment of our lives we have never passed one tranquil or easy 
moment, to think that everything will perish at the same 
time as ourselves? Ought we not, when many most illus- 
trious men have with great care collected and left behind 
them statues and images, representations not of their minds 
but of their bodies, much more to desire to leave behind us a 
copy of our counsels and of our virtues, wrought and elabo- 


| rated by the greatest genius? I thought, at the very mo- 
| ment of performing them, that I was scattering and dissem- 


inating all the deeds which I was performing, all over the 
world for the eternal recollection of nations. And whether 
that delight is to be denied to my soul after death, or 


| whether, as the wisest men have thought, it will affect some 
try of a bad poet still worthy of some reward, have sought | 


portion of my spirit, at all events, I am at present delighted 
with some such idea and hope. 
Preserve then, O judges, a man of such virtue as that of 


| Archias, which you see testified to you not only by the 
| worth of his friends, but by the length of time during which 


| they have been such to him; and of such genius as you 
‘the Luculli? especially when Metellus was so anxious to | 


ought to think is his, when you see that it has been sought 
And his cause is one which is ap- 
proved of by the benevolence of the law, by the authority of 


| his municipality, by the testimony of Lucullus, and by the 
| documentary evidence of Metellus. 


And as this is the case, 
we do entreat you, O judges, if there may be any weight at- 


| tached, I will not say to human, but even to divine recom- 
are the most especially attracted by glory. Those very phil- | 


mendation in such important matters, to receive under your 


| protection that man who has at all times done honor to your 
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generals and to the exploits of the Roman people,—who 
even in these recent perils of our own, and in your domestic 
dangers, promises to give an eternal testimony of praise in 
our favor, and who forms one of that band of poets who 
have at all times and in all nations been considered and 
called holy, so that he may seem relieved by your humanity, 
rather than overwhelmed by your severity. 

The things which according to my custom, I have said 
briefly and simply, O judges, I trust have been approved by 
all of you. Those things which I have spoken, without re- 
garding the habits of the forum or judicial usage, both con- 
cerning the genius of the man and my own zeal in his be- 
half, I trust have been received by you in good part. That 
they have been so by him who presides at this trial, I am 
quite certain. 


It has been a very doubtful task to decide what passage of 
Homer ought to be spread before our readers. We have 
finally chosen the eighth book of his great poem, the Iliad, 
so called from the Greek word, [lion, for Troy, the destruc- 
tion of Troy being the subject of the poem. The pose 
might not —_— rly be called the Achillead or Achilleid 
after the model of Virgil’s name for his epic, since Achilles 
is as much Homer’s hero as Aineas is Virgil’s. This eighth 
book gives the reader a very good idea of Homer’s much- 
lauded sublimity. Homer’s wire f however, must be 
understood to be a far less lofty and glorious thing than the 
sublimity of the Hebrew poets in the Bible or of Milton in 
his Paradise Lost. The characteristic supernatural and 

lytheistic machinery of the Iliad is very well brought 
Into view in the specimen passage which we present. So, 
too, a full day’s episode of the fighting is supplied. 

Homer has found many English translators. It would be 
instructive and interesting, if we had room for it, to offer 
here an opportunity for our readers to compare and contrast 


the style and treatment of different translators. Taking all 
things into consideration we felt that we could not do better 


than to give here our own American Bryant’s translation. 

Pope’s is, perhaps, livelier reading, but it is more a poem 
of the translator’s own than is the case with Bryant’s. 
Readers will do well to look up in their copy of Tennyson 
his fragment of Homeric translation, which has for its origi- 
nal the closing lines of this same eighth book. They may 
thus see, in at least one instance, how far the peculiar genius 
of the translator may affect his rendering of his original 
text. Mr. Bryant once told the present writer that he consid- 
ered Tennyson’s ent ‘‘very fine,’’ these commonplace 
words being spoken by the Homeric-looking old man, with 
a tone and manner that gave them great significance. 


BOOK VIII. 


Now morn in saffron robes had shed her light 

O’er all the earth, when Jove the Thunderer 

Summoned pooed or to council on the heights 

Of many-peaked Olympus. He addresse 

The assembly, and all listened as he spake :— 
‘Hear, all ye gods and all ye desses ! 

While I declare the thought within my breast. 

Let none of either sex presume to break 

The law I give, but cheerfully obey, 

That my design may sooner be fulfilled. 

Whoever, stealing from the rest, shall seek 

To aid the Grecian cause, or that of Troy, 

Back to Olympus, ns and in disgrace, 

Shall he be brought, or I will seize and hurl 

The offender down to rayless Tartarus, 

Deep, deep in the great gulf below the earth, 

With iron gates and threshold forged of brass, 

As far beneath the shades as earth from heaven. 

Then shall he learn how greatly T surpass 

All other gods in power. Try if ye will, 

Ye gods, that all may know: suspend from heaven 

A golden chain; let all the immortal host 

Cling to it from below: ye could not draw, 

Strive as ye might, the all-disposing Jove 

From heaven to earth. And yet, if I should choose 

To draw it upward to me, I should lift, 

With it and you, the earth itself and sea 

Together, and T then would bind the chain 

Around the summit of the Olympian mount, 











And they should hang aloft. So far my power 
Su all the power of gods and men.”’ 

He spake; and all the great assembly, hushed 
In silence, wondered at his threatening words, 
Until at length the blue-eyed Pallas’said:— 

“Our Father, son of Saturn, mightiest 
Among the potentates, we know thy power 
Is not to be withstood, yet are we moved 
With pity for the warlike Greeks, who bear 
An evil fate and waste away in war. 
If such be thy command, we shall refrain 
From mingling in the combat, yet will aid 
The Greeks with counsel which may be their guide, 
Lest by thy wrath they perish utterly.” 

The Cloud-campeller Jove replied, and smiled :— 
“Tritonia, daughter dear, be comforted. 
I spake not in the anger of my heart, 
And I have naught but kind intents for thee.”’ 

He spake, and to his chariot yoked the steeds, 
Fleet, brazen-footed, and with flowing manes 
Of gold, and put his golden armor on, ., 
And took the golden scourge, divinely wrought, 
And, mounting, touched the coursers with the lash 
To urge them onward. Not unwillingly 
Flew they between the earth and starry heaven, 
Until he came to Ida, moist with springs 
And nurse of savage beasts,.and to the height 
Of Gargarus, where lay his sacred field 
And where his fragrant altar fumed. He checked 
Their course, and there the Father of the gods 
And men released them from the yoke and caused 
A cloud to gather round them. Then he sat, 
Exulting in the fulness of his might, 
Upon the summit, whence his eye beheld 
The towers of Ilium and the ships of Greece. 


Now in their tents the long-haired Greeks had shared 


A hasty meal, and girded on their arms. 
The hah, sorry also, in their city armed 
Themselves for war, as eager for the fight, 
Though fewer; for a hard necessity 

Forced them to combat for their little ones 
And wives. They set the city-portals wide, 
And forth the people issued, foot and horse 
Together, and a mighty din arose. 

And now, when host met host, their shields and spears 
Were mingled in disorder; men of might 
Encountered, cased in mail, and bucklers clashed 
Their bosses; loud the clamor: cries of pain 

And boastful shouts arose from those who fell 


And those who slew, and earth was drenched with blood.. 


While yet ’t was morning, and the-holy light 
Of day grew bright, the men of both the hosts 
Were smitten and were slain; but when the sun 
Stood high in middle heaven, the All-Father took 
His golden scales, and in them laid the fates 
Which bring the sleep of death,—the fate of those 
Who tamed the Trojan steeds, and those who warred 
For Greece in brazen armor. By the midst 
He held the balance, and, behold, the fate 
Of Greece in that day’s fight sank down until 
It touched the nourishing earth, while that of Troy 
Rose and flew upward toward the spacious heaven. 
With that the Godhead thundered terribly 
From Ida’s —— and sent his lightnings down 
Among the Achaian army. They behel 
In mute amazement and grew pale with fear. 
Then neither dared Idomeneus remain, 
Nor Agamemnon, on the ground, nor stayed 
The chieftains Ajax, ministers of Mars. 
Gerenian Nestor, guardian of the Greeks, 
Alone was left behind, and he remained 
Unwillingly. A steed of those that drew 
His car was sorely wounded by a shaft 
Which Alexander, fair-haired Helen’s spouse, 
Sent from his bow. It pierced the forehead where 
The mane begins, and where a wound is death. 
The arrow pierced him to the brain; he reared 
And whirled in torture with the wound, and scared 
His fellow-coursers. While the aged man 
Hastened to sever with his sword the thongs 
That bound him to the ear, the rapid steeds 
Of Hector bore their valiant master on 
With the pursuing crowd. The aged chief 
Had perished then, if gallant Diomed 
Had not perceived his plight. He lifted up 
His voice, and, shouting to Ulysses, said :— 
‘“‘High-born Ulysses, man of subtle shifts, 
Son of Laertes, whither dost thou flee? 
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; way like a coward turn thy back? Beware, | Take thyself hence, and never think that I 


there some weapon smite thee. Stay and guard | Shall yield to thee, that thou mayst climb our towers 





This aged warrior from his furious foe.”’ 

So spake he; but the much-enduring man, 
Ulysses, heard not the reproof, and passed 
Rapidly toward the hollow a of Greece. 
my lides, single-handed, made his way 
Among the foremost warriors, till he stood 
Before the horses of the aged son 
Of Neleus, and in winged accents said :— 

“The younger warriors press thee sore, old chief! 
Thy strength gives. way; the weariness of age 
Is on thee; thy attendant is not strong; 

Thy steeds are slow. Mount, then, my car, and see 
What Trojan horses are; how rapidly 

They turn to right and left, and chase and flee. 

I took them from the terror of the field, 

ZZneas. To our servants leave thine own, 

While we with these assault the Trojan knights, 
And teach even Hector that the spear I wield 

Can make as furious havoc as his own.”’ 

He spake; and Nestor, the Gerenian knight, 
Complied. The two attendants, valiant men,— 
Sthenelus and the good Eurymedon,— 

Took charge of Nestor’s steeds. The chieftains climbed 

The car of Diomed, and Nestor took 

Into his hand the embroidered reins and lashed 

The horses with the scourge. They quickly came 

To Hector. As the Trojan hastened on, 

The son of 'Tydeus hurled a spear; it missed, 

But spared not Eniopeus, him who held 

The reins, the hero’s charioteer, and son 

Of brave Thebzeus.. In the breast between 

The paps it smote him; from the car he fell, 

And the swift horses started back; his soul 

And strength passed from him. Hector bitterly 

Grieved for his death, yet left him where he fell, 

And sought another fitting charioteer. 

Nor had the fiery coursers long to wait 

A guide, for valiant Archeptolemus, 

The son of Iphitus, was near at hand. 

And him he caused to mount the chariot drawn 

~~ fleet steeds, and gave his hand the reins. 
hen great. had been the slaughter; fearful deeds 

Had then been done; the Trojans had been scared 

Into their town like lambs into the fold,— 

Had not the Father of the immortal gods 

And mortal men beheld, and from on high 

Terribly thundered, sending to the earth 

A bolt of fire. He flung it down before 

The car of Diomed; and fiercely glared 

The blazing sulphur; both the frightened steeds 

Cowered trembling by the chariot. Nestor’s hand 

Let fall the embroidered reins; his spirit sank 

With fear, and thus he said to Diomed :— ***4 

“Tydides, turn thy firm-paced steeds, and flee. 
Dost thou not see that victory from Jove 
Attends thee not? To-day doth Saturn’s son 
Award the glory to the Trojan chief. 

Hereafter he will make it ours, if such 

Be his good pleasure. No man, though he be 
The mightiest among men, can thwart the will 
Of Jupiter, with whom abides all power.”’ 

The great in battle, Diomed, replied :— 
ip I O ancient man, thou speakest well; 
But this it is that grieves me to the heart,— 
That Hector to the Trojan host will say, 

‘T put to flight Tydides, and he sought 
Shelter among his ships.’ Thus will he boast 
Hereafter; may earth open then for me!”’ 

And Nestor, the Gerenian knight, rejoined :— 
‘What, son of warlike Tydeus, hast thou said? 
Though Hector call thee faint of heart and weak, 
The Trojans and Dardanians, and the wives 
Of the stout-hearted Trojans armed with shields, 
Whose husbands in their youthful prime thy hand 
Hath laid in dust, will not believe his words.” 

Thus having said, he turned the firm-paced steeds 
Réarward, and mingled with the flying crowd. 
And now the Trojans and their leader gave 
A mighty ery, and poured on them a storm 
Of deadly darts, and crested Hector raised 
His thundering voice and shouted after them :— 

“O son of Tydeus! the swift-riding Greeks 
Have honored thee beyond all other men, 

At banquets, with high place and delicate meats 
And flowing cups. They will despise thee now, 
For thou art like a woman. Timorous girl! 


And bear away our women in thy ships; 

For I shall give thee first the doom of death.” 
He spake; and Diomed, in doubtful mood, 

Questioned his spirit whether he should turn 

His steeds and fight with Hector. Thrice the thought 

Arose within his mind, and thrice on high 

Uttered the all-foreeasting Jupiter 

His thunder from the Idzean mount, a sign 

Of victory changing to the = side. 

Then Hector to the Trojans called aloud :— 
“Trojans and Lycians all, and ye who close 

In deadly fight, the sons of Dardanus! 

Acquit yourselves like men, my friends; recall 

Your fiery valor now, for I perceive 

The son of Saturn doth award to me 

Victory and vast renown, and to the Greeks 

Destruction. Fools! who built this slender wall 

Which we contemn, which cannot stand before 

The strength I bring; our steeds can overlea 


The trench they digged. When TI shall reach their fleet, 


Remember the consuming power of fire, 
That I may give their vessels to the flames, 
And hew the Achaians down beside their prows 
While they are wrapped in the bewildering smoke.” 
He spake; and then he cheered his coursers thus:— 
“Xanthus, Podargus, Lampus nobly bred, 
And Aithon, now repay the generous care, 
The pleasant grain which my Andromache, 
Daughter of great Fétion, largely gives. 
She mingles wine that ye may drink at will 
Ere yet she ministers to me, who boast 
To be her youthful husband. Let us now 
Pursue with fiery haste, that we may seize 
The shield of Nestor, the great fame of which 
Has reached to heaven,—an orb of massive gold 
Even to the handles. Let us from the limbs 
Of Dionied, the tamer of fleet steeds, 
Strip off the glorious mail that Vulean forged: 
This done, our hope may be that all the Greeks 
Will climb their galleys and depart to-night.” 
So boasted he; but queenly Juno’s ire 
Was kindled, and she‘shuddered on her throne 
Till great Olympus trembled. Thus she spake 
To Neptune, mighty ruler of the deep :-- 
‘“Earth-shaker! thou who rulest far and wide! 
Is there no pity for the perishing Greeks 
Within that breast of thine? They bring to thee 
At Helic? and ge costly gifts 
And many, wherefore thy desire should be 
That they may win the victory. If the gods 
Who favor the Achaians should combine 
To drive the Trojans back, and hold in check 
High-thundering Jupiter, the God would sit 
In sullen grief on Ida’s top alone.” 
Earth-shaking Neptune answered in disdain :— 
“QO Juno, rash in speech! what words are these? 
Think not that I can wish to join the gods 
In conflict with the monarch Jupiter, 
The son of Saturn, mightier than we all.” 
So held they colloquy. Meanwhile the space 
Betwixt the galleys and the trench and wall 
Was crowded close with steeds and shielded men ; 
For Hector, son of Priam, terrible 
As Mars, the lightning-footed, drave them on 
Before him. Jove decreed him such renown. _ 
And now would he have given that noble fleet 
To the consuming flame, if Juno, queen 
Of heaven, had not beheld, and moved the heart 
Of Agamcmnon to exhort the Greeks 
That they should turn and combat. With quick steps: 
He passed the fleet, among the tents, 
Bearing in his strong hand his wei geae robe, 
And climbed the huge black galley which had brought 
Ulysses to the war,—for in the midst 
It lay, and thence the king might send his voice 
To either side, as far as to the tents 
Of Ajax and Achilles, who had moored 
Their galleys at the different extremes 
Of the long camp, confiding in their might 
Of arm and theirown valor. Thence he called, 
With loud, clear utterance, to the Achaian host :— 
“O Greeks! shame on ye! cravens who excel 
In form alone! Where now are all the boasts 
Of your invincible valor,—the vain words 
Ye uttered pompously when at the feast 
In Lemnos sitting ye devoured the flesh 
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Of hornéd beeves, and drank from bowls of wine, . And blameless son of Priam; through his breast 
Flower-crowned, and b that each of you would be The arrow went. Fair Castianira brought 


A match for fivescore Trojans, or for twice 
Fivescore? And now we all are not a match 
For Hector singly, who will give our fleet 
Soon to consuming flames. Father Jove, 
Was ever mighty monarch visited 

re | thee with such affliction, or so robbed 

Of high renown! And yet in my good ship, 
Bound to this luckless coast, I never pass 
By thy fair altars that I did not burn 

The fat and thighs of oxen, with a mayer 
That I might sack the well-defended Troy. 
Now be at least one wish of mine fulfilled,— 
‘That we may yet escape and get us hence; 
Nor let the Trojans thus destroy the Greeks.” 


He spake, and wept. The All-Father, pitying him, 


Consented that his people should escape 

The threatened ruin. Instantly he sent ° 
His eagle, bird of surest augury, 

Which, bearing in his talons a young fawn, 

The offspring of a nimble-foated roe, 

Dro rm g it at the fair altar where the Greeks 

Paid sacrifice to Panomphzan Jove. 

And they, when the held, and knew that Jove 
Had sent the bird, took courage, rallying, 

And rushed against the Trojans. Then no chief 
Of all the Greeks—though many they—could boast 
That he before Tydides urged his steeds 

To sudden speed and drave them o’er the trench, 
And mingled in the combat. First of all 

He struck down Agelaus, Phradmon’s son, 
Armed as he was, who turned his car to fly, 

And as he turned, Tydides with his spear 
‘Transfixed his back between the shoulder-blades, 
And drave the weapon through his breast. He fell 
To earth, his armor clashing with his fall. 

Then Agamemnon followed, and with him 

His brother Menelaus; after these 

The chieftains Ajax, fearful in their strength ; 
Idomeneus, and he who bore his arms,— 
Meriones, like Mars in battle-field ; 

a Evzemon’s glorious son ; 

And n nthly Teucer came, who bent his bow 
Beneath the shield of Ajax Telamon— 

For Ajax moved his shield from side to side, 

And thence the archer looked abroad, and aimed 
His arrows thence. Whoever in the ogee | 

Was struck fell lifeless. Teucer all the while, 

As hides a child behind his mother’s robe, 
Sheltered himself by Ajax, whose great shield 
Concealed the chief from sight. hat Trojan first 
Did faithful Teucer slay? Orsilochus, 

Deetor, and Ophelestes, Ormenus 

Chromius, and Lycophontes nobly born, 

And Hamopaon, Polyemon’s son, _ 

And Melanippus,—one by one the shafts 

Of Teucer stretched them on their mother earth. 
Then Agamemnon, king of men, rejoiced 

As he beheld him, with his eave | Ww, 

Breaking the serried phalanxes of Troy; 

And came, and, standing near, bespake him thus:— 

“Beloved Teucer! son of Telamon, 

Prince of the people! ever be thy shafts 

Aimed thus, and thou shalt be the light and pride 
Of Greece, and of thy father Telamon, . 

Who reared thee from a little child with care 

In his own halls, though spurious was thy birth. 
Go on to do him honor, though he now 

Be far away. And here I say to thee,— 

And I will keep my word,—if Jupiter 

‘The Aigis-bearer and Minerva de ign 

"To let me level the strong walls of Troy, 

‘To thee will I assign the noblest prize 

After my own,—a tripod, or two s s 

And chariot, or a wife to share thy bed.” 

And thus the blameless Teucer made reply :— 
‘*‘Why, glorious son of Atreus, wouldst thou thus 
Admonish me, while yet I do my best, 

And pause not in the combat? From the time 
When we began to drive the enemy back 

To Ilium, I have smitten and have slain 
Their-warriors with my bow. Eight barbed shafts 
I sent, and each has pierced some warlike youth; 
But this flerce wolf-dog have I failed to strike.”’ 

He spake, and sent another arrow forth 
-At Hector with an ry aim. It missed 
dts mark, but struck Gorgythion down, the brave 











The warrior forth,—a dame from Zsyma, 
a. 7 a goddess. As — s 
garden droops a y to the ground, 
Bowed by its weight son by the rains of spring, 
So droo his head within the heavy casque. 
And then did Teucer send another shaft 
At Hector, eager still to smite. It missed 
Its aim again, for Phoebus turned aside 
The arrow, but it struck the charioteer 
Of Hector, Areheptolemus the brave, 
When rushing to the fight, and pierced his breast 
Cxose to the nipple; from the car he fell 
The swift steeds started back, and from his limbs 
The life and strength departed. A deep grief 
For his slain charioteer came darkly o’er 
The mind of Hector, yet, though sorrowing, 
He left him where he fell, and straightway called 
Cebriones, his brother, who was near, 
To mount and take the reins. Cebriones 
Heard and obeyed. Then from the shining car 
Leaped Hector with a mighty cry, and seized 
A ponderous stone, and, bent to crush him, ran 
At Teucer, who had from his quiver drawn 
One of his sharpest arrows, placitig it 
Upon the bowstring. As he drew the bow 
The strong-armed Hector hurled the jagged stone 
And smote him near the shoulder, where the neck 
And breast are sundered by the collar-bone,— 
A fatal spot. The bowstring brake; the arm 
Fell nerveless; on his knees the archer sank, 
And dropped the bow. Then did not. Ajax leave 
His fallen brother to the foe, but walk 
Around him, sheltering bim beneath his shield, 
Till two dear friends of his—Menestheus, son 
Of Echius, and Alastor nobly born— 
Snes and took him - and carried him, 
eavily groaning, to the hollow ships. 
Then did Olympian Jove again inspire 
The Trojan host with valor, and they drave 
The Achaians backward to the yawning trench. 
Then Hector came, with fury in his eyes, 
Among the foremost warriors. As a hound, 
Sure of his own swift feet, attacks behind 
The lion or wild boar, and tears his flank, 
Yet warily observes him as he turns, 
So Hector followed close the long-haired Greeks, 
And ever slew the hindmost as they fled. 
Yet now, when they in flight had crossed again 
The trench and palisades, and many a one 
Had died by Trojan hands, they made a halt 
Before their ships, and bade each other stand, 
And lifted up their hands and pues aloud 
To all the soles while Hector, urging on 


His long-maned steeds, and with stern eyes that seemed 


The eyes of Gorgon or of murderous Mars, 
Hither and thither swept across the field. 

The white-armed Juno saw, and, sorrowing, 
Addressed Minerva with these wingéd words :— 

“‘Ah me! thou daughter of the God who bears 
The eegis, shall we not descend to aid 
The perishing Greeks in their extremity ? 

A cruel doom is theirs, to fall, destroyed 
By one man’s r —the terrible assault 
oF Hector, son o Priam, who has made 

Insufferable havoc in the field.’”’ 

And thus in turn the blue-eyed Pallas spake :— 
‘That warrior long ere this had lost his life, 
Slain by the Greeks on his paternal soil, 

But that my father’s mind is warped by wrath. 
Unjust to me and harsh, he thwarts my aims, 
Forgetting all I did for Hercules, 

His son,—how often, when Eurystheus set 

A task too hard for him, I saved his life. 

To heaven he raised his eyes and wept, and Jove 
Despatched me instantly to succor him. 

And yet if I, in my forecasting mind, 

Had known all this when he was bid to bring 
From strong-walled Erebus the dog of hell, 

He had not safely crossed the gulf of Styx. 

But now Jove hates me; now he grants the wish 
Of Thetis, who hath kissed his knees and touched 
His beard caressingly, and prayed that he 
Would crown the overthrower of walled towns, 
Achilles, with great honor. Well, the time 
Will come when he shall call me yet again 

His dear Minerva. Hasten now to yoke 
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for us thy firm-paced steeds, while in the halls 
Of wgis-bearing Jupiter I brace 
‘My armor on for war,—and I shall see 
if Heetor of the beamy helm, the son 
‘Of Priam, will rejoice when we appear 
Upon the field again. Assuredly 
The men of Troy shall die, to feast the birds 
Of prey and dogs beside the Grecian fleet.”’ 
She ended, and the white-armed deity 
Juno obeyed her. Juno the August 
The mighty Saturn’s daughter, hastily 
-Caparisoned the golden-bitted steeds. 
Meanwhile, Minerva on the palace-floor 
Of Jupiter let drop the gorgeous robe 
Of many hues, which her own hands had wrought, 
And, putting on the Cloud-compeller’s mail, 
Stood armed for cruel war. And then she climbed 
The glorious car, and took in hand the spear— 
Huge, heavy, strong—with which she overthrows 
‘The serried phalanxes of valiant men 
Whene’er this daughter of the Almighty One 
Is angered. June bore the lash, and urged 
The coursers to their speed. The gates of heaven 
Opened before them of their own accord,— 
Gates guarded by the Hours, on whom the care 
Of the great heaven and of Olympus rests, 
‘To open or to close the wall of cloud. 
‘Through these they guided their impatient steeds. 
From Ida Jupiter beheld, in wrath, 
And summoned Iris of the — wings, 
And bade her do this errand: ‘Speed thee hence, 
Fleet Iris! turn them back; allow them not 
Thus to defy me: it is not for them 
To engage with me in war. I give my word,— 
Nor shall it lack fulfilment,—I will make 
‘The swift steeds lame that draw their car, and hurl 
The riders down, and dash the car itself 
‘To fragments. Ten long years shall wear away 
Before they cease to suffer from the wounds 
Made by the thunderbolt. Minervashus 
May learn the fate of those who strive with Jove. 
With Juno I am less displeased, for she 
Is ever bent to thwart my purposes.”’ 
He spake; and Iris, with the tempest’s speed 
iDe ine, bore the message from the heights 
Of Ida to the great Olympus, where, 
Among the foremost passes of the mount, 
All seamed with hollow vales, she met and stayed 
The pair, delivering thus the word of Jove:— 


“Now whither haste ye? What strange madness fires 


Your breasts? . The son of Saturn suffers not 
That ye befriend the Greeks. He threatens thus,— 
And will fulfil his threat,—that he will make 
The coursers lame that draw your ear, and hurl 
The riders down, and dash the car itself 
To fragments, and that ten long years must pass 
Ere ye shall cease to suffer from the wounds 
Made by the thunderbolt. So shalt theu learn, 
O Pallas! what it is to strive with Jove. 
With Juno is he less displeased, for she 
Is ever bent to thwart his os HES ; 
But thou, he says, art guilty above all, 
And shameless as a hound, if thou dare lift 
we massive spear against thy father Jove.”’ 
spake fleet-footed Iris, and withdrew ; 
And thus again to Pallas Juno said:— 

“Child of the Agis-bearer, let us strive 

With Jove no longer for the sake of men, 

But let one perish and another live, ' 

As chance may rule the hour, and tet the God, 
Communing with his secret mind, mete out 
To Greeks and Trojans their just tiny.” 

She spake, and turned the firm-paced eoursers back, 
The coursers with fair-flowing manes. The Hours 
Unyoked them, bound them to the ambrosial stalls, 
And leaned against the shining walls the car; 
While Juno and Minerva went among 
The other deities and took their place 
Upon their golden seats, though sad at heart. 

Then with his steeds, and in his bright-wheeled ear, 
Came Jove from Ida to the dwelling-place 

Of gods upon Olympus. There did he 

Who shakes the islands loose the steeds and bring 
The chariot to its place, and o’er it spread 

Its covering of lawn. ‘The Thunderer 

Seated himself upon his golden throne, 

The great Olympus trembling as he stepped; 

While Juno and Minerva sat apart 











Together, nor saluted him, nor asked 
Of aught; but he perceived their thoughts and said :— 

“Juno and Pallas! why so sad? Not long 
Ye toiled in glorious battle to destroy 
The Trojans, whom ye hold in bitter hate: 

This strength of mine, and this invincible arm 

Not all the gods upon the Olympian mount 

Can turn to flight, while your fair limbs were seized 
With trembling ere ye entered on the shock 

And havoc of the war. Now let me say— 

And well the event would have fulfilled my words— 
That, smitten with the thunder from my hand, 
Your chariots never would have re you back 
To this Olympus and the abode of gods.” 

He spake; while Pallas and the queen of heaven’ 
Repined with close-pressed lips, and in their hearts 
Devised new mischiefs for the Trojan race. 

Silent Minerva sat, nor dared express 
The anger that she bore her father Jove ; 
But Juno could not curb her wrath, and spake :— 

‘‘What words, austere Saturnius, hast thou said? 
Thou art, we know, invincible in might; 

Yet must we sorrow for the heroic Greeks, 
Who, by a cruel fate, are perishing. 

We stand aloof from war, if thou require; 
Yet would we counsel the Achaian host, 

Lest by thy wrath they perish utterly.’”’ Z 

And then the Cloud-compeller, answering, said :— 
“O Juno, large-eyed and august, if thou 
Look forth to-morrow, thou shalt then behold 
The all-powerful son of Saturn laying waste 
With greater havoc still the mighty host 
Of warlike Greeks. For Hector, great in war, 
Shall pause not from the conflict, till he rouse 
The swift-paced son of Peleus at the ships; 

When, pent in narrow space, the armies fight 
For slain Patroclus: such the will of fate. 
As for thyself, I little heed thy rage: 
Not even shouldst thou wander to the realm 
Where earth and ocean end, where Saturn sits 
Beside [apetus, and neither light 
Of overgoing suns nor breath of wind 
Refreshes them, but gulfs of Tartarus 
Surround them,—shouldst thou even thither bend 
Thy way, I shall not heed thy rage, who art 
Beyond all others shamelessly perverse.”’ 

e ceased ; but white-armed Juno answered not. 
And now into the sea the sun’s bright light 
Went down, and o’er the foodful earth was drawn 
Night’s shadow. Most unwillingly the sons 
Of Troy beheld the sunset. To the Greeks 
Eagerly wished the welcome darkness came. 

en from the fleet illustrious Hector led 
The Trojans, and beside the eddying stream, 
In a clear space uncumbered by the slain, 
Held council. There — from their cars, 
They listened to the words that Hector spake,— 
Hector, beloved of Jove. He held a spear, 
In length eleven cubits, with a blade 
Of glittering brass, bound with a ring of gold. 
On this he leaned, and spake these wingéd words :— 

“Hear me, ye Trojans, Dardans, and allies. 

But now I thought that, having first destroyed 

The Achaian host and fleet, we should return 

This night to wind-swept Ilium. To their aid 

The darkness comes, and saves the Greeks, and saves 
Their galleys ranged along the ocean-side. 

Obey we, then, the dark-browed night; prepare 

Our meal; unyoke the steeds with flowing manes, 
And set their food before them. Bring at once 
Oxen and fatlings of the flock from town, 

And from your dwellings bread and pleasant wine. 
And let us gather store of wood, to feed 

A multitude of blazing fires all night, 

Till Morning, daughter of the Dawn, appear,— 
Fires that shall light the sky, lest in the hours 

Of darkness with their ships the long-haired Greeks 
a escape across the mighty deep. 

And, that they may not climb their decks unharmed, 
Let every foeman bear a wound to cure 

At home,—an arrow-wound or gash of spear, 

Given as he leaps on board. So other foes 

Shall dread a conflict with the knights of Troy. 

And let the heralds, dear to Jove, command 

That all grown youths and hoary-headed men 

Keep watch about the city in the towers 

Built by the gods; and let the feebler sex 

Kindle large fires upon their hearths at home ; 
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And let the guard be strengthened, lest the foe 
Should steal into the city while its sons 
Are all abroad. Thus let it be till morn, ; 
Brave Trojans! I but speak of what the time 
Requires, and on the morrow I shall speak 
Of what the Trojan knights have then to do. 
My pares to Jove and to the other gods, 
And my meee is, that I may drive away 

These curs, brought hither by an evil fate 

In their black sh All night will we keep watch, 

And, arming, with the early morn renew 

The desperate conflict at the hollow ships. 

Then shall I see if valiant Diomed 2 

Tydides has the power to make me leave 

The Grecian galleys for the city-walls, 

Or whether I shall slay him with my spear 

And take his bloody spoils. To-morrow’s sun 

Will make his valor known, if he withstand 

The assault of this my weapon. Yet I think 

The sunrise will behold him slain among 

The first, with many comrades lying round. 

Would that I knew myself as certainly 

Secure from death decays of age, 

And to be held in honor like the gods 

Apollo and Minerva, as I know 

This day will bring misfortune to the Greeks!” 

So Hector spake, and all the Trojan host 
Applauded; from the ye forthwith they loosed 
The sweaty steeds, and bound them to the cars 
With halters; to the town they sent in haste 
For oxen and the fatlings of the flock, 

And to their homes for bread and pleasant wine, 
And gathered fuel in large store. The winds 
Bore ‘up the fragrant fumes from earth to heaven. 

So, high in hope, they sat the whole night through 
In warlike lines, and many watch-fires blazed. 

As when in heaven the stars look brightly forth 

Round the clear henge ge J moon, while not a breeze 

Stirs in the depths of air, and all the stars 

Are seen, and gladness fills the shepherd’s heart, 

So many fires in sight of Ilium blazed 

Lit by the sons of Troy, between the ships 

And eddying Xanthus: on the plain there shone 
.A thousand; fifty warriors by each fire 

Sat in its light. Their steeds beside the cars— 

Champing their oats and their white barley—stood, 

And waited for the golden morn to rise. 
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K From the orations of Demosthenes we select for presenta- 


tion to our readers as a specimen of his eloquence, one of 
the celebrated series of speeches against Philip of Macedon, 
father of Alexander the Great. These speeches have receiv- 
ed the name of “the Philippies.’’ We derive thence a 
word in common English use to designate a piece of violent 
denunciation and invective. Such is not, however, the pre- 
dominant character of the Philippics of Demosthenes. These 
great harangues-are rather earnest, statesman-like argu- 
ments to the Athenian assembly in favor of resistance to the 
threatening encroachments of Philip. They contain pas- 
sages of severe objurgation against that great but unscrupu- 
lous monarch, but Demosthenes was too true and too noble 
an orator not to address bimself mainly in discussion and 
argument to the reason and understanding of his auditors. 

Readers will observe that there is no attempt on the ora- 
tor’s part at fine writing. The eloquence of Demosthenes is 
reason and common sense, on fire with earnest conviction 
and yet willing to take endless pains with forms of ex- 
pression in order to attain the utmost possible limits of 
clearness and force. 

Demosthenes was about 30 years old when he delivered 
this speech. 

The translation is by Charles Rann Kennedy. 





THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Philip, after the defeat of Ohomarchus, had marched toward the pass 
of Thermopyle, which, however, he found occupied by the Atheni- 
ans, who had sent a force for the purpose of preventing his ad- 








vance. Being baffled there, he directed his march into Thrace, and 
alarmed the Athenians for the safety of their dominions in the 
Chersonese. At the same time he sent a fleet to attack the islands 
of Lemnos and Imbrus, infested the commerce of Athens with his 
cruisers, and even insulted her coast. In Thrace he became in- 
volved in the disputes between the rival kings Amadocus and Cer- 
sobleptes, espousing the cause of the former; and for some time he 
was engaged in the interior of that country, either at war with 
Cersobleptes, or*extending his own influence over other parts of 
Thrace, where he established or expelled the rulers, as it suited him. 
It was just at that time that Demosthenes spoke the following ora- 
tion, the first in which he called the attention of his countrymen te 
the dangerous increase of Philip’s power. He had become convinc- 
ed by theecourse of events, and by observing the restless activity of 
Philip, that Athens had more to fear from him than from Thebes 
or from any new combination of the Grecian republics. The ora- 
tor himself, perhaps, hardly appreciated the extent of Philip's re- 
sources, strengthened as he was now by the friendship of Thessaly, 
possessed of a navy and maritime towns, and relieved from the 
presence of any powerful neighbors. What were the precise views 
of Demosthenes as to the extent of the impending danger, we can 
not say. It was not for him to frighten the Athenians too much, 
but to awaken them from their lethargy. This he does in a speech, 
which, without idle declamation or useless ornament, is essentially 
practical. He alarms, but encourages, his countrymen; points out 
both their weakness and their strength; rouses them to a sense of 
danger, and shows the way to meet it; recommends not any extra- 
- ordinary efforts, for which at the moment there was no urgent ne- 
cessity, and to make which would have exceeded their power, but 
unfolds a scheme, simple and feasible, suiting the occasion, and cal 
culated (if Athenians had not been too degenerate ) to lay the foun- 
dation of better things. 





Had the question for debate been anything new, Atheni- 
ans, I should have wajted till most of the usual speakers had 
been heard; if any of their counsels had been to my liking, 
I had remained silent, else proceeded to impart my own. 
But as the subject of discussion is one upon which they 
have spoken oft before, I imagine, though I rise the first 
I am entitled to indulgence. For if these men had advised 
properly in time past, there would be no necessity for delib- 
erating now. ‘ 

First I say, you must not despond, Athenians, under your 
present circumstances, wretched as they are; for that which 
is worst in them as regards the past, is best for the future. 
What do I mean? That your affairs are amiss, men of Ath- 
ens, because you do nothing which is needful; if, notwith- 
standing you performed your duties, it were the same, there 
would be no hope of amendment. 

Consider next, what you know by report, and men of ex- 
perience remember; how vast a power the Lacedzemonians 
had not long ago, yet how nobly and becomingly you con- 
sulted the dignity of Athens, and undertook the war against 
them for the rights of Greece. Why do I mention this? 
To show and convince you, Athenians, that nothing, if you 
take precaution, is to be feared, nothing, if you are negligent, 
goes as you desire. Take for examples the strength of the 
Lacedzmonians then, which you overcame by attention to 
your duties, and the insolence of this man now, by which 
through neglect of our interests we are confounded. But if 
any among you, Athenians, deem Philip hard to be con- 
quered, looking at the magnitude of his existing power, and 
the loss by us of all our strongholds, they reason rightly, 
but should reflect, that once we held Pydna and Potidea 
and Methone and all the region rouad about as our own, 
and many of the nations now leagued with him were inde- 
pendent and free, and preferred our friendship to his. Had 
Philip then taken it into his head, that it was difficult te 
contend with Athens, when she had so many fortresses to: 
infest his country, and he was destitute of allies, nothing 
that he has accomplished would he have undertaken, and 
never would he have acquired so large adominion. But he 
saw well, Athenians, that all these places are the open prizes 
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of war, that the possessions of the absent naturally belong 
to the present, those of the remiss to them that will venture 
andtoil. Acting on such principle, he has won every thing 
and keeps it, either by way of conquest, or by friendly at- 
tachment and alliance; for all men will side with and re- 
spect those, whom they see prepared and willing to make 
proper exertion. Ifyou, Athenians, will adopt this principle 
now though you did not before, and every man, where he 
ean and ought to give his service to the state, be ready to 
give it without excuse, the wealthy to contribute, the able- 
bodied to enlist; in a word, plainly, if you will become your 
own masters, and cease each expecting to do nothing him- 
self, while his neighbor does every thing for him, you shall 
then with heaven’s permission recover your own, and get 
back what has been frittered away, and chastise Philip. Do 
not imagine, that his empire is everlastingly secured to him 
asa god. There are those who hate and fear and envy him, 
Athenians, even among those that seem most friendly ; and 
all feelings that are in other men belong, we may assume, 
to his confederates. But now they are all cowed, having no 


refuge through your tardiness and indolence, which I say |. 


you must abandon forthwith. For you see, Athenians, the 
ease, to what pitch of arrogance the man has advanced, 
who leaves you not even the choice of action or inaction, 
but threatens and uses (they say) outrageous language, and, 
unable to rest in possession of his conquests, continually 
widens their circle, and, while we dally and delay, throws 
his net all around us. When then, Athenians, when will 
ye act as becomes you? In what event? In that of ne- 
eessity, I suppose. And how should we regard the events 
happening now? Methinks, to freemen the strongest ne- 
eessity is the disgrace of their condition. Or tell me, do 
ye like walking about and asking one another :—is there any 
news? Why, could there be greater news than a man of 
Macedonia subduing Athenians, and directing the affairs of 
Greece? Is Philip dead? No, but he is sick. And what 
matters it to you? Should anything befall this man, you 
will soon create another Philip, if you attend to business 
thus. For even he has been exalted not so much by his own 
strength, as by our negligence. And again; should any- 
thing happen to him; should fortune, which still takes bet- 
ter care of us than we of ourselves, be good enough to ac- 
eomplish this; observe that, being on the spot, you would 
step in while things were in confusion, and manage them as 
you pleased; but as you now are, though occasion offered 
Amphipolis, you would not be in a position to accept it, 
with neither forces nor counsels at hand. 

However, as to the importance of a general zeal in the 
discharge of duty, believing you are convinced and satisfied 
I say no more. 

As to the kind of force which I think may extricate you 
from your difficulties, the amount, the supplies of money, 
the best and speediest method (in my judgment) of provid- 
ing all the necessaries, I shall endeavor to inform you fortli- 
with, making only one request, men of Athens. When you 
have heard all, determine; prejudge pot before. And let 
none think I delay our operations, because I recommend an 
entirely new force. Not those that ery, quickly! to-day! 
speak most to the purpose; (for what has already happened 
we shall not be able to prevent by our present armament) but 
he that shows what and how great and whence procureil 
must be the force capable of enduring, till either we have 
advisedly terminated the war, or overcome our enemies: for 
30 shall-we escape annoyance in future. This I think I am 
able to show, without offence to any other man who has a 
plan to offer. My promise indeed is large; it shall be tested 
by the performance; and you shall be my judges. 

First,then, Athenians, I say we must provide fifty war- 
ships, and hold ourselves prepared, in case of emergency, to 

embark and sail. I require also an equipment of transports 





for half the cavairy and sufficient boats. This we must 
have ready against his sudden marches from his own country 
to Thermopyli, the Chersonese, Olynthus, and any where 
he likes. For he should entertain the belief, that possibly 
you may rouse from this over carelessness, and start off, as 
you did to Euboea, and formerly (they say) to Haliartus, 
and very lately to Thermopyle. And although you should 
not pursue just the course I would advise, it is_no slight 
matter, that Philip, knowing you to be in readinéss—know 
it he will for certain; there are too many among our own 
people who report every thing to him—may either keep 
quiet from apprehension, or, not heeding your arrangements, 
be taken off his guard, there being nothing to prevent your 
sailing, if he gives you a chance, to attack hts territories. 
Such an armament, I say, ought instantly be agreed upon 
and provided. But besides, men of Athens, you should 
keep’ in hand some force, that will incessantly make war 
and annoy him: none of your ten or twenty thousand mer- 
cenaries, not your forces on paper, but one that shall belong 
to the state, and, whether you appoint one or more generals, 
or this or that man or any other, shall obey and follow him. 
Subsistence too I require for it. What the force shall be, 
how large, from what sourge maintained, how rendered ef- 
ficient, I will show you, stating every particular. Mercen- 
aries I recommend—and beware of doing what has often 
been injurious—thinking all measures below the occasion, 
adopting the strongest in your decrees, you fail to accom- 
plish the least— rather, I say, perform and procure a little, 
add to it afterward, if it prove insufficient. I advise then 
two thousand soldiers in all, five hundred to be Athenians, 
of whatever age you think right, serving a limited time, not ° 
long, but such time as you think right, so as to relieve one 
another; the rest should be mercenaries. And with them 


two hundred horse, fifty at least Athenians, like the foot, 
on the same terms of service; and transports for them. Well, 


what besides? Ten swift galleys: for,as Philip has anavy, 
we must have swift galleys also, to convoy our power. How 
shall subsistence for these troops be provided? I will state 
and explain; but first let me tell you why I consider a force 
of this amount sufficient, and why I wish the men to be cit- 
izens. , 

Of that amount, Athenians, because it is impossible for us 
now to raise an army capable of meeting him in the field; 
we must plunder and adopt such kind of warfare at first: 
our foree, therefore, must not be over-large, (for there is not 
pay or subsistence,) nor altogether mean. Citizens I wish 
to attend and go on board, because I hear that formerly the 
state maintained mercenary troops at Corinth, commanded 
by Polystratus and [phicrates and.Chabrias and some 
others, and that you served with them yourselves; and I am 
told, that these mercenaries fighting by your side and you 
by theirs defeated the Lacediemonians. But ever since 
your hirelings have served by themselves, they have been 
vanquishing your friends and allies, while your enemies 
have become unduly great. Just glancing at the war of our 
state, they go off to Artabazus or any where rather, and the 
general follows, naturally; for it is impossible to command 
without giving pay. What therefore ask I?, To remove 
the excuses both of general and soldiers, by supplying pay, 
and attaching native soldiers, as inspectors of the general’s 
conduct. The way we manage things now is a mockery. 
For if you were asked: Are you at peace, Athenians? No, 
indeed, you would say; we are at war with Philip. Did 
you not choose from yourselves ten captains and generals, 
and also captains and two generals of horse? How are they 
employed? Except 6ne man, whom you commission on 
service abroad, the rest conduct your processions with the 
sacrificers. Like puppet makers, you elect your infantry 
and cavalry officers for the market-place, not for war. Con- 
sider, Athenians, should there not be native é¢aptains, a 
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native general of horse, your own commanders, that the 
force might really be the state’s? Or should your general 
of horse sail to Lemnos, while Menelaus commands the cav- 
alry fighting for your possessions? I speak not as objecting 
to the man, but he ought to be elected by you, whoever the 
person be. 

Perhaps you admit the justice of these statements, but 
wish principally to hear about the supplies, what they must 
be and whence procured. I will satisfy you. Supplies, 
then, for maintenance, mere rations for these troops, come 
to ninety talents and a little more: for ten swift galleys forty 
talents, twenty minas a month to every ship; for two thou- 
sand soldiers forty more, that each soldier may receive for 
rations ten drachms a month; and for two hundred horse- 
men, each receiving thirty drachms a month, twelve tal- 
ents. Should any one think rations for the men a small 
provision, he judges erroneously. Furnish that, and I am 
sure the army itself will, without injuring any Greek or ally, 
procure every thing else from the war, so as to make out 
their full pay. I am ready to join the fleet as a volunteer, 
and submit to any thing, if this be not so. Now for the 
ways and means of the supply, which I demand from you. 

{Here the clerk or secretary reads the scheme drawn up by 
Demosthenes, in the preparing of which he was probably as- 
sisted by the financial officers of the state. hat follows 
was, according to Dionysius, spoken at a different time.] 

This, Athenians, is what we have been able to devise. 
When you vote upon theresolutions, pass what you approve, 
that you may oppose Philip, not only by decrees and letters, 
but by action also. 

I think it will assist your deliberations about the war and 
the whole arrangements, to regard the position, Athenians, 
of the hostile country, and consider, that Philip by the winds 


and seasons of the year gets the start in most of his opera- 
tions, watching for the trade-winds or the winter to com- 
mence them, when we are unable (he thinks) to reach the 
spot. On this account, we must carry on the war not with 
hasty levies, (or we shall be too late for every thing,) but 


with a permanent force and power. You may use as winter 
quarters for your troops Lemnos, and Thasus, and Sciathus, 
and the islands in that neighborhood, which have jharbors 
and corn and all necessaries for an army. In the season of 
the year, when it is easy to put ashore and there is no dan- 
ger from the winds, they will easily take their station off 
the coast itself and at the entrances of the sea-ports. 


How and when to employ the troops, the commander ap- 
pointed by you will determine as occasion requires. What 
you must find, is stated in my bill. If, men of Athens, you 
will furnish the supplies which I mention, and then, after 
completing your preparations of soldiers, ships, cavalry, will 
oblige the entire force by law to remain in the service, and 
while you become your own paymasters and commissaries, 
demand from your general an account of his conduct, you 
will cease to be always discussing the same questions with- 
out forwarding them in the least, and besides, Athenians, 
not only will you cut off his greatest revenue—What is this? 
Ke maintains war against you through the resources of your 
allies, by his piracies on their navigation—But what next? 
You will be out of the reach of injury yourselves: he will 
not do as in time past, when falling upon Lemnos and Im- 
brus he carried off your citizens captive, seizing the vessels 
at Gereestus he levied an incalculable sum, and lastly, made 
a descent at Marathon and carried off the sacred galley from 
our coast, and you could neither prevent these things nor 
send succors by the appointed time, But how is it, think 
you, Athenians, that the Panathenaic and Dionysian festi- 
vals take place always at the appointed time, whether ex- 
pert or unqualified persons be chosen to conduct either of 
them, whereon you expend larger sums than upon any arm- 
ament, and which are more numerously attended and mag- 





nificent than almost any thing in the world; while all your 
armaments are after the time, as that to Methone, to Paga- 
ste, to Potidea? Because in the former case every thing is 
ordered by law, and each of you knows long beforehand, 
who is the choir-master of his tribe, who the gymnastic 
master, when, from whom, and what he is to receive, and 
what to do. Nothing there is left unascertained or undefin- 
ed: whereas in the business of war and its preparations all 
is irregular, unsettled, indefinite. Therefore, nosooner have- 
we heard any thing, than we appoint ship-captains, dispute 
with them on the exchanges, and consider about ways and 
means; then it is resolved that resident aliens and house- 
holders shali embark, then to put yourselves on board in- 
stead: but during these days the objects of our expedition 
are lost; for the time of action we waste in preparation, and 
favorable moments wait not our evasions and delays. The 
forces that we imagine we possess in the mean time, are 
found, when the crisis comes, utterly insufficient. And 
Philip has arrived at such a pitch of arrogance, as to send 
the following letter to the Euboans: 


[The Letter is Read.} 


Of that which has been read, Athenians, most is true, un- 
happily true; perhaps not agreeable to hear. And if what 
one passes over in speaking, to avoid offense, one could pass 
over in reality, it is right to humor the audience: but if 
graciousness of speech, where it is out of place, does harm in 
action, shameful isit, Athenians, to delude ourselves, and by 
putting off every thing unpleasant to miss the time for all 
operations, and be unable even to understand, that skillful 
makers of war should not follow circumstances, but be in 
advance of them; that just as a general may be expected to 
lead his armies, so are men of prudent counsel to guide cir- 
cumstances, in order that their resolutions may be accom- 
plished, not their motions determined by the event. Yet 
you, Athenians, with larger means than any people—ships, 
infantry, cavalry, and revenue—have never up to this day 
made proper use of any of them; and your war with Philip 
differs in no respect from the boxing of barbarians. For 
among them the party struck feels always for the blow; 
strike him somewhere else, there go his hands again; ward 
or look in the face he can not nor will. So you, if you hear 
of Philip in the Chersonese, vote to send relief there, if 
at Thermopyle, the same; if any where else, you run after 
his heels up and down, and are commanded by him; no 
plan have you devised for the war, no circumstances 
do you see beforehand, only when you learn that something 
is done, or about to be done. Formerly perhaps this was al- 
lowable: now it is come to a crisis, to be tolerable no long- 
er. And it seems, men of Athens, as if some god, ashamed 
for us at our proeeedings, has put this activity into Philip. 
For had he been willing to remain quiet in possession of his 
conquests and prizes, and attempted nothing further, some 
of you, I think, would be satisfied with a state of things, 
which brands our nation with the shame of cowardice and 
the foulest disgrace.’ But by continually encroaching and 
grasping after more, he may possibly rouse you, if you have 
not altogether despaired. I marvel, indeed, that none of 
you, Athenians, notices with concern and anger, that the be- 
ginning of this war was to chastise Philip, the end is to pro- 
tect ourselves against his attacks. One thing is clear: he 
will not stop, unless some one oppose him. And shall we 
wait for this? And if you despatch empty galleys and hopes 
from this or that person, think ye all is well? Shall we not 
embark? Shall we not sail with at least a part of our nation- 
al forces, now though not before? Shall we not make a de- 
scent upon his coast? Where, then, shall we land? some one 
asks. The war jjself, men of Athens, will discover the rot- 
ten parts of his empire, if we make a trial; but if we sit at 
home, hearing the orators accuse and malign one another,, 
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no good can ever be achieved. Methinks, where a portion 
of our citizens, though not all, are commissioned with the 
rest, Heaven blesses, and Fortune aids the struggle: but 
where you send out a general and an empty decree and hopes 
from the hustings, nothing that you desire isdone; youren- 
emies scoff, and your allies die for fear of such an armament. 
For it is impossible—ay, impossible, for one man to execute 
all your wishes: to promise, and assert, and accuse this or 
that person, is possible; but so your affairs are ruined. The 
general commands wretched unpaid hirelings; here are per- 
sons easily found, who tell you lies of his conduct; you 
vote at random from what you hear: what then can be ex- 
pected ? ’ 

How is this to cease, Athenians? When you make the 
same persons soldiers, and witnesses of the general’s con- 
duct, and judges when they return home at his audit; so 
that you may not only hear of your own affairs, but be pres- 
ent to see them. So disgraceful is our condition now, that 
every general is twice or thrice tried before you for his life, 
though none dafes even once:to hazard his life against the 
enemy: they prefer the death of kidnappers and thieves to 
that which becomes them ; for it is a malefactor’s part to die 
by sentence of the law, a general’s to die in battle. Among 
ourselves, some go about and say that Philip is concerting 
with the Lacedzemonians the destruction of Thebes and the 
dissolution of republics; some, that he has sent envoys to 
the king; others, that he is fortifying cities in Illyria: so we 
wander about, each inventing stories. For my part, Athe- 
nians, by the gods I believe, that Philip is intoxicated with 
the magnitude of his exploits, and has many such dreams 
in his imagination, seeing the absence of opponents, and 
elated by success; but most certainly he has no such plan of 
action, as to let the silliest people among us know what his 
intentions are; for the silliest are these newsmongers. 
us dismiss such talk, and remember only that Philip is an 
enemy, who robs us of our own and has long insulted us; that 
wherever we have expected aid from any quarter, it has 


been found hostile, and that the future depends on ourselves, | 


and unless we are willing to fight him there, we shall perhaps 
be compelled to fight here. This let us remember, and then we 
shall have determined wisely, and have done with idle eon- 
jectures. You need not pry into the future, but assure your- 


selves it will be disastrous, unless you attend to your duty, | 


and are willing to act as becomes you. 

As for me, never before have I courted favor, by speaking 
what I am not convinced is for your good, and now I have 
spoken my whole mind frankly and unreservedly. 
have wished, knowing the advantage of good counsel to you, 


should I have spoken with more satisfaction. Now, withan 
uncertainty of the consequence to myself, but with a convic- 
tion that you will benefit by adopting it, I proffer my advice. 
I trust only, that what is most for the common benefit will 
prevail, 
-_-- a -_—— a 

The C. L. S. C. now has upon its roll the names of mem- 
bers in Nagaski, Japan; Birmingham, Leamington and 
Halloway, England; Honolulu and Wailuku, Hawaiian 
Islands; Sitka, Alaska; Washington Territory; Mexico 
City, Mexico; and large Circles in California and Canada. 
It requires but little stretch of the imagination to say that 
it encircles the globe. 

See oy See 

Goethe continued to talk of Lord Byron. ‘‘With that dis- 
position,’ said he, ‘‘which always leads him into the illim- 
itable, the restraint which he imposed upon himself by the 
observance of the three unities becomes him very well. If 
he had but known how to endure moral restraint also! That 
he could not was his ruin; and it may be aptly said, that he 
was destroyed by his own unbridled temperament.—Conver- 
sations of Goethe. 





Let | 


| the translator's hurrying, four-footed iambic with its ringing rhymes, 
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We give our readers a long selection from Virgil. It is the sixth 
Book entire of his great poem, one of the great poems of the world, 
the “‘Aneid,”’ so called from the Trojan hero of it, 2ineas, (accent 
the middle syllable.) We could not well abridge this extract by a sin- 
gle line. The sixth Book is a little whole by itself. It gives an ac-- 
count of the descent of neas into the lower regions. Perhaps there ~ 
is nothing in Virgil better worthy of being considered inventive and 
original, than this episode in the fortunes of neas. Dante no’ 
doubt owed to this the conception of his ‘‘Inferno.”’ 

There would have been more action and incident to please young 
readers in the second Book, which relates the fall of Troy. We have~ 
pitched upon the sixth Book instead, because that is more distine- 
tively characteristic of the pagan civilization in the midst of which, 
in its literal Augustan age, Virgil wrote. Those familiar with the 
“Paradise Lost’’ will not fail to observe that Milton adopts and adapts 
from Virgil his idea of having the archangel relate to Adam in proph- 
ecy the future history of his race. With delicate art, Virgil, as a 
kind of court poet, contrives to insinuate a highly grateful compli- 
ment and consolation for Octavia, sister of the Emperor Augustus, 
respecting her son, young Marcellus, who had recently died at twenty 
years of age, when Virgil finished his sixth book. She was present 
when Virgil read this book aloud to Augustus, and it is said that she 
fainted with emotion on hearing the allusion to her son. She made 
the lucky, and no doubt, sincerely sympathizing poct, a princely 
present in money, for his lines. 

A word now about the translation. 
late professor of Latin at Oxford. The scholarship of the translator 
is of a very high order. The metre chosen is the octosyllabic verse 
made so popular by Sir Walter Scott. We are quite sure our read- 
ers will find the translation full of spirit. In fact the vivacity of the 
version is almost its only fault, for the version is far more vivacious 
than the original. The slow and stately manner of Virgil suffers 
acomplete change in the lively and rapid movement of Professor 
Conington’s verse. No two metres could well be more unlike than 


This is by Professor Conington,: 


and Virgil's rolling or gliding dactylic hexameter with its non-elastic 
cadences, Still we thought it best to give Conington’s translation be- 
cause it is so thoroughly readable as an English poem, and because 
it so exquisitely represents everything except the movement in Virgil, 


} and the movement nothing in our language could successfully rep- 


resent. We hope our readers will enjoy their part in perusing this 
extract, half as much as the present editor has enjoyed his part in pre- 
paring it for their perusal. 


ARGUMENT. 

The Sibyl foretells .Eneas the adventures he should meet with im 
Italy. She attends him to hell; describing to him the various scenes 
of that place, and conducting him to his father Anchises, who in- 
structs him in the sublime mysteries of the soul, of the world, and: 


‘ P | the transmigration, and shows him that glorious race of heroes. 
I were equally certain of its advantage to the counselor: so | ms ae opt. 


which was to descend from him and his posterity. 


BOOK VI. 

So cries he while the tears run down, 

And gives his fleet the rein, 
Till, sailing on, the Euboic town 

Of Cume they attain: 
Toward the sea they turn their prores ; 
Each weary bark the anchor moors: 
The crooked sterns invest the shores. 
With buoyant hearts the youthful band 
Leap out upon the Hesperian strand ; 
Some seek the fiery sparkles, sown 
Deep in the veins of cold flint-stone : 
Some fell the silvan-haunted woods, 
And point with joy to new-found floods. 


But to the height neas hies 

Where Pheebus holds his seat, 
And seeks the cave of wondrous size, 

The Sibyl’s dread retreat, 
The Sibyl, whom the Delian seer 
Inspires to see the future clear, 

And fills with frenzy’s heat: 
The grove they enter, and behold 
Above their heads the roof of gold. 
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Deedalus, so runs the tale, 
rom Minos bent to fly, 
On —— dared to sail 
Along the untravelled sky, 
Flies northward through the polar heights, 
Nor stays till he on Cum lights. 
First landed here, he consecrates 
The wings whereon he flew 
To Phebus’ pene, and dedicates 
A fane of stately view. 
Androgeos’ death the gates portray : 
Then Cecrop’s sons appear, 
Condemned the price of blood to pay, 
Seven children year by year; 
There, standing by the urn they wait 
The drawing of the lots of fate. 
Emergent on the othev side 
The isle of Gnossus crests the tide ; 
Fapinpee shows her sculptured face. 
And Minotaur, of mingled race, 
Memorial of her foul disgrace. 
There too develops to the gaze 
The all inextricable maze ; 
But Dedalus, with pity moved 
For her who desperately loved, 
Himself his own dark riddle read, 
And gave a clue to guide the tread. 
Thou too, poor Icarus, there hadst filled 
No narrow room, if grief had willed: 
Twice strove the sire thy tale to tell: ‘ 
Twice the raised hands grew slack and fell. 
So had they viewed the sculptures o’er, . 
But now Achates, sent before, 
Returned, his errand done, 
And at his side Deiphobe, 
Phebus and Dian’s priestess she, ' 
Who thus her speech begun: 
“‘Not this the time, like iulle folk, 
The hungry gaze to feed: 
Haste, doom ye to the victim-stroke 
Seven bulls, unconscious of the yoke, 
Seven ewes of choicest breed.”’ 
This to #neas; nor his band 
Neglects the priestess’ high command ; 
And now she bids the Teucrian train 
Attend her to the lofty fane. 
Within the mountain's hollow side 
A cayern stretches high and wide; 
A hundred entries thither lead; 
A hundred voices thence proceed, 
Each uttering forth the Sibyl’s rede. 
The sacred threshold now they trod: 
“Pray for an answer! pray! the God,” 
She cries, “‘the God is nigh !"’ 
And as before the doors in view 
She stands, her visage pales its hue, 
Her locks dishevelled tly, 
Her breath comes thick, her wild heart glows, 
Dilating as the madness grows, 
Her form looks larger to the eye, 
Unearthly peals her deep-toned cry, 
As breathing nearer and more near 
The God comes rushing on his seer. 
** So slack”’ cries she ‘‘ at work divine ? 
Pray, Trojan, pray! not else the shrine 
Its spell-bound silence breaks.”’ 
A shudder through the Dardans stole: 
Their chieftain from his inmost soul 
His supplication makes: 
““ Pheebus; who ever hadst a heart 
For Iium’s woe to feel, 
Who guided Paris’ Dardan dart 
True to Achilles’ heel, 
So many seas round shores spread wide 
Beneath thy conduct have I tried, 
Massylian tribes, the ends of earth, 
And climes which Libyan sands engirth ; 
Now scarce at last we lay our hand 
On Italy’s receding land: 
Suffice it, Troy’s malignant star 
Has followed on our path thus far! 
You too, ye Gods, may now forbear 
And these our hapless relics spare, 
Whom flium in her prosperous hour 
Affronted with o’er-weaning power. 
And thou, dread maiden, who canst see 
The vision of the things to be, 
Vouchsafe the boon for which I sue— 
My fates demand no lighter due— 
That Troy and Troy’s lorn gods may fin} 
In Latium rest from wave and wind. 
Then to thy patron gods a fane 
Of solid marble’s purest grain 
My hand shall build, and festal days 
Preserve in life Apollo’s praise. 
Thee too in that my promised state 
August observances await: 
For there thy words I will enshrine 
Delivered to my race and line, . 
And chosen ministers ordain, 





| He said, anc 





} 
Custodians of the sacred strain. 


But O commit not, I implore, 

To faithless leaves = A ee sey lore, 

Lest by the wind’s wild eddies tost 

Abroad they fly, their sequence lost. 

Thyself the Pao | declare.” 
speaking closed his prayer. 


The seer, impatient of control, 
Raves in the cavern vast, 
And madly struggles from her soul 
The incumbent power to cast: 
He, Mighty master, plies the more 
Her foaming mouth, all chafed and sore, 
Tames her wild heart with plastic hand, 
And makes her docile to command. 
Now, all untouched, the hundred gates 
Fly oper, and proclaim the fates: 
“© freed at length from toils by Sea! 
But worse on land remain. 
The warrior sons of Dardany 
Lavinium’s realm shall gain; 


| That fear dismiss; but fortune cross 


Shall make them wish their gain were loss. 
War, dreadful war, and Tiber flood 
I see incarnadined with blood. 
Simois and Xanthus and the plain 
Where Greece encamped shall rise again ; 
A new Achilles, goddess born. 

The destinies provide, .- 


| And Juno, like a rankling thorn, 


Shall never quit your side, 
While you, distressed and desolate, 
Go knocking at each city’s gate. 
The old, old cause shall stir the strife. 


| A stranger bed, a foreign wife. 


Yet still despond not, but proceed 


| Along the path where Fate may lead. 


The first faint gleam that gilds your skies 
Shall from a Grecian city rise.” 

Such mystic oracles divine 
Shrills forth the priestess from her shrine, 


| And wraps her truth in mystery round, 


While all the cave returns the sound; 


Still the fierce power her hard mouth wrings, | 


And deep and deeper plants his stings. 
Soon as the frenzy-fit was o’er, 

And foamed the savage lips no more, 
The chief begins: “‘ No cloud can rise 
Unlooked for to Eneas’ eyes: 


| My prescient soul has all forecast, 


And seen the future as the past. 
One boon T crave: since here, ‘tis said, 
Thapath leads downward to the dead, 


| Where Acheron’s brimming waters spread, 


There let me go, and see the face 
Of him, the father of my love; 
Thyself the dubious journey trace, 
And the dread gates remove. 
Him through the fire these shoulders bore. 
And from the heart of battle tore: 
He shared my travel, braved with me 
The menaces of every sea, 


| The ocean’s roar, the tempest’s rage, 


With feeble strength transcending age. 
Nay, ‘twas his voice that bade me seek 


| Thy presence, and thine aid bespeak. 


0 pity son and father both, 
Blest maid! for naught to thee is hard, 


Nor vainly sworn was Dian’s oath 


That placed thee here, these shades to 
guard. 
If Orpheus back to light and life 


| Could summon his departed wife, 
| Albeit he owned no other spell 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 





Than the soft breathings of his shell: 

If Pollux ransomed from the tomb 

His brother's shade, and halved his doom, 

And trod and trod again the way— ) 
Why talk of Theseus ? why 

Of great Alcides ? I, as they, 
Descend from Jove most high.” 

So spoke he, hand on altar laid: 

The priestess took the word, and said: 

* Inheritor of blood divine, 

Preserver of Anchises’ line, 


| The journey down to the abyss 


Is prosperous and light: 
The palace-gates of gloomy Dis 

Stand open day and night: 
But upward to retrace the way 
And pass into the light of day, 
There comes the stress of labor; this 

May task a hero’s might. 
A few, whom heaven has marked for love * 
Or glowing worth has throned above, 
Themselves of seed divine conceived, 
The desperate venture have achieved. 
Besides, the interval of ground 
Is clothed with thickest wood, 





| * 
| And broad Cocytus winds around 
Its dark and sinuous flood. 
| But still should passionate desire 
| Stir in your soulso fierce a fire, 
| Twice o’er the Stygian pool to swim, 
| Twice look on Tartarus’ horrors dim, * 
| If naught will quench your madman’s thirst, 
Then learn what daties claim you first. 
Deep in a mass of leafy growth, 
| Its stems and foliage golden both, 
A precious bough there lurks unseen, 
Hald sacred to the infernal queen: 
| Around it bends the whole dark grove, 
And hides from view the treasure-trove. 
, Yet none may reach the shades without 
| The passport of that golden —. 
| For so has Proserpine decre 
That this should be her beauty’s meed. 
One plucked, another fills its room, 
| And burgeons with like precious bloom, 
Go, then, the shrinking treasure track, 
And pluck it with your hand: 
Itself will follow, nothing slack, é 
Should Fate the deed command : 
If not, no weapon man can wield 
Will make its dull reluctance yield. 
Then too, your comrade’s breathless clay 
‘Alas! you know not) taints the day 
| And poisons all your fleet, 
While on our threshold still you stay 
And Heaven’s response entreat. 
' Him to his parent earth return 
Observant, and his bones inurn, 
Lead to the shrine black cattle; they 
Will cleanse whate’er would else pollute : 
Thus shall you Acheron’s banks survey, 
Where never living soul found way." 
She ended, and was mute. 
With downcast visage, sad and grave, 
/Eneas turns him from the cave, 
And ponders o’er his woe: 
Still by his side Achates moves, 
Companion to the chief he loves; 
Xs thoughtful and as slow. 
Much talked they on their onward way, 
Debating whose the senseless clay 
‘Khat claims a comrade’s tomb; . 
When on the naked shore, behold, 
| They see Misenus, dead and cold, 
Destroyed by ruthless doom ; 
The son of olus, than who 
None ere more skilled the trumpet blew, 
To animate the warrior crew 
And martial fire relume. 
Once Hector’s comrade, in the fray 
He mingled, proud the sword to sway 
Or bid the clarion sound: 
When Hector ‘neath the conqueror died, 
He joined him to Aneas’ side, 
Npr worse allegiance found. 
Now, as he sounds along the waves 
His shell, and Heaven to conflict braves, 
’Tis said that Triton heard his boast 
And ’mid the billows on the coast 
Sunk low his drowning head. 
So all the train with cries of grief 
Assailed the skies, neas chief: 
Then, as the Sibyl bade, they ply 
Their nfournful task, and heap on high 
With timber rising to the sky 
The altar of the dead. 
First to the forest they repair, 
The silvan prowler’s leafy lair: 
The pitch-tree falls beneath the stroke ; 
The sharp axe rings upon the oak: 
Hiutgnah boochen core the wedge goes deep: 
The ash comes rolling down the steep. 
Eneas stirs his comrade’s zeal, 
And foremost wields the workman steel. 
In moody silence he surveys 
The boundless grove: at last he prays: 
‘* Ah! would some God*but show me now 
In all that wood the golden bough! 
My poor, poor friend! in thee, alas, 
The Sibyl’s words have come to pass.” 
, Scarce had he said, when lo! there flew 
Two snow-white doves before his view, 
And on the sward took rest; 
His mother’s birds the hero knew, 
And joyful prayer addrest: 
“ Hail, gentle guides! before me fly, 
And mark my pathway on the sky: 
| So lead me where the bough of gold 
| Glooms rich above its parent mould. 
| And thou, my mother, aid my quest, 
Nor leave me doubtful and distrest.”’ 
He stayed his steps, intent to know 
| What signs they give, which way they go. 
| By turns they feed, by turns they fly, 
| Just in the range of human eye; 
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Till when they scent the noisome gale 
Which dark Avernus’ jaws exhale 
Aloft they rise in rapid flight ; 
Then on tree at once alight 
Where flashing through the leaves is seen 

“The golden bough’s contrasted sheen. 

As in the depth of winter’s snow 

The parasitic mistletoe 

Bursts with fresh bloom, and clothes anew 
The smooth bare stems with saffron hue: 
So ’mid the oak’s umbrageous green 

The gleam of leafy gold was seen : 

So-’mid the sounds of whispering trees 
The thin foil tinkled in the breeze. 

* At once Aineas grasps the spray: 

His haste o’ercomes its coy delay, . 
And laden with the new-won prize 
Beneath the Sibyl’s roof he hies. 


Nor less meanwhile the Trojans pay 
To dead Misenus’ thankless clay 
The last memorial rite: 
And first a giant pile they raise 
With oak and fir to feed the blaze, 
With dark-leaved boughs its sides enlace, 
Sad cypresses before it place, 
And deck with armor bright. 
Some fix the caldron, heat the wave, 
And oil the corpse which first they lave. 
Loud wails are heard: then on his bed, 
The weeping done, they stretch the dead, 
And heap above, the cold limbs o’er, 
The purple robes the living wore: 
Some lend their shoulders to the bier, 
A ministration sad and drear, 
And, as their fathers wont, apply* 
The firebrands with averted eye: 
While streaming oil and offered spice 
Blaze up with flesh of sacrifice. 
And now, when sank the embers down, 
And ceased the flame to burn, 
The smouldering heap with wine they drown, 
And Corynzeus from the pyre 
“Collects the bones, charred white by fire, 
And stores in brazen urn: 
Then to his comrades thrice he gave 
Lustration from the flowing wave, 
With showery dew and olive bough 
Besprinkling each polluted brow, 
And spoke the last acclaim. 
But good /neas bids arise ° 
A funeral mound of mighty size ; 
There plants the arms the warrior bore, 
The trumpet and the shapely oar, 
Beneath a mountain high in air, 
Which bears, and evermore shall bear 
From him Misenus’ name. 


This done, he hastens to fulfil 
The dictates of the Sibyl’s will. 
Before his eyes a monstrous cave 

Expands its yawning womb, 
Protected by the lake’s dark wave 
And forest’s leafy gloom : 
O’er that dread space no flying thing 
Unjeopardied could ply its wing; 
Such noisome exhalations rise 
From out its darkness to the skies. 
Here first the priestess sets in view 
Four goodly bulls of sable hue, 


And 'twixt their horns pours forth the | 


wine: 

The topmost hairs she next plucks out, 
That bristling on the forehead sprout, 

An offering to the flame divine; 
On Hecate the while slie cries, 
The Mighty One of shades and skies. 
Some ’neath the throat thrust in the knife 
And catch in cups the stream of life. 
To Earth, and Night, and the Furies’ dam, 
Mneas slays a black ewe-lamb, 
And bids a barren heifer bleed, 
For thee, dread Proserpine, decreed. 


410 Pluto then he sets alight 





High altars, flaming through the night, 
And on the embers lays 
Whole bulls, denuded of their hide, , 
ou pouring oil in copious tide, 
0 feed the surging blaze. 
When lo, as morning’s orient red 
Just brightens o’er the sky, 
The firm ground bellows ’neath their tread, 
e wooded summits rock and sway, ° 
And through the shade the hell-hounds’ bay 
u Proclaims the goddess nigh. 
Back, ye unhallowed ” shrieks the seer 
And leave the whole wide forest clear: 
Come, great Aineas, tread the way, 


And keep your falchion bared: 
non ie $ heart nay scorns dismay : 
Now for a soul prepared.”’ 
This said, with saad - 


ness in her face 


She plun into the cave: 4 
He with her lengthening stride keeps pace, 
As fearless and as brave. ; 


Eternal Powers, whose sway controls 
The empire of departed souls, 
Ye too, throughout whose wide domain 
Black Night and grisly Silence reign, 
Hoar Chaos, awful Phlegethon, 
What ear has heard let tongue make known ; 
Vouchsafe your sanction, nor forbid 
To utter things in darkness hid. 


Along the illimitable shade 
Darkling and lone their way they made, 
Through the vast kingdom of the dead, 
An empty void, though tenanted : 
So travellers in a forest move 
With but the uncertain moon above, 





Beneath her niggard light, 
When Jupiter has hid from view 
The heaven, and Nature’s every hue 

Is lost in blinding night. 

At Orcus’ portals hold their lair 

Wild Sorrow and avenging Care; 
And pale Diseases cluster there, 

And pleasureless Decay, 
| Foul Penury, and Fears that kill, 
| And Hunger, counsellor of ill, 
| A ghastly presence they: 
| Suffering and Death the threshold keep, 


Ill Joys with their seducing spells 
And deadly War are at the door ; 

The Furies couch in iron cells, 

| And Discord maddens and rebels ; 


Her snake-locks hiss, her wreaths drip 


gore. 

Full in the midst an aged elm - 
sroods darkly o’er the shadowy realm: 
There dream-land phantoms rest the wing, 
Men say, and ‘neath its foliage cling. 
|} And many monstrous shapes beside 
Within the infernal gates abide; 
There Centaurs, Scyllas, fish and maid, 
There Briareus’ hundred-handed shade, 
Chimera armed with flame, 
| Gorgons and Harpies make their den, 
With the foul pest of Lerna’s fen, 

And Geryon’s triple frame. 
| Alarmed, -Eneas grasps his brand 
| And points it at the elena band ; 
| | And were no Sibyl there 
| To warn him that the goblin swarm 
Are empty shades of hollow form, 
He would be rushing on the foe, 
| And cleaving with an idle blow 
The unsubstantial air. 
The thresholil passed, the road leads on 

| To Tartarus and to Acheron. 
At distance rolls the infernal flood, 
| Seething and swollen with turbid mad, 
And into dark Cocytus pours 
The burden of its oozy stores. 
Grim, squalid, foul, with aspect dire, 
| His eve baile each a globe of fire, 
| The watery passage Charon keeps, 
Sole warden of those murky deeps : 
A sordid mantle round him thrown 
| Girds breast and shoulder like-a zone. 
| He plies the pole with dexterous ease, 
| Or sets the sail to catch the breeze, 
| Ferrying the legions of the dead 
| In bark of dusky iron-red, 


| Have fresher, greener eld than ours. 
Towards the ferry and the shore 
| The inultitudinous phantoms pour ; 
Matrons, and men, and heroes dead, 
| And boys and maidens, yet unwed, 
And youths who funeral fires have fed 
Before their parents’ eye: 
| Dense as the leaves that from the treen 
Float down when autumn first is keen, 
| Or as the birds that thickly massed 
Fly landward from the ocean vast, 
| Driven over sea by wintry blast 
To seek a sunnier sky. 
| Each in pathetic suppliance stands, 
So may he first be ferried o’er, 
And stretches out his helpless hands 
In yearning for the further shore : 
The ferryman, austere and stern, 
Takes these and those in varying turn, 
While other some he scatters wide, 
An@ chases froin the river side. 
Eneas, startled at the scene, 
Cries, ‘* Tell me, priestess, what may mean 
This concourse to the shore ? 
What cause can shade from shade divide 


And with them Death’s blood-brother, Sleep: 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| With him they left their Eastern home; 
| The 


That these should leave the river side, 
Those sweep the dull waves o’er?”’ 

The ancient seer made brief reply : 

“ Anchises’ seed, of those on high 
The undisputed heir, 

Cocytus’ pool and Styx yon see, 

The stream by whose dread majesty 
No God will falsely swear. 

A helpless and unburied crew 

Is this that swarms before your view: 

The boatman, Charon: whom the wave 

Is carrying, these have found their grave. 

For never man may travel o’er 

That dark and dreadful flood, before 
His bones are in the urn. 

E’en till a hundred years are told 

They wander shivering in the cold: 


| At length admitted they behold 


The stream for which they yearn.” 

In deep thought paused Anchises’ seed 
And pondered o’er their cruel need. 
Tombless and sad, there meet his view 
Leucaspis and Orontes true 
Who Lycia’s navy led: 

southwind whelmed them ‘neath the 

foam, 
And men and bark were sped. 


Lo! pilot Palinurus’ ghost 

Was wandering restlessly, 
Who, voyaging that fatal night, 
While on the stars he bent his sight; 


| Was tumbled headlong from his post 


And flung upon the sea. 
Scarce in the gloom the godlike man 
His lost friend knew; then thus began: 
“ Ah Palinure! what God was he 


| That snatched you from my fleet and me 


And plunged you in the deeps ? 


Apollo, true in all beside, 

Here only has his word belied ; 

He promised you should ’scape and reach 

In safety the Ausonian beach ; 
Lo! thus his faith he keeps!’ 

Then he: ‘“ Nor false was Phcebus’ shrine, 

‘Nor godhead whelmed me in the brine. 

I slipped: the helm by which I steered 

Still to my tightening grasp adhered, 
Broke off, and with me fell. 

The ruthless powers of ocean know 

“Twas not my fate that feared me so, 

As lest your ship, of help forlorn, 

Her pilot lost, her helm down-torn, 
Should fail in such a swell. 

Three long cold nights ’neath southwinds’ 

sweep 
I drifted o’er.the unmeasured deep: 


| Searce on the fourth dim dawn f sight 


Italia from the billows’ height. 
Stroke after stroke I swam to sKore; 


| And peril now was all but o’er, 
| When, as in cumbering garments wet 


[ grasped the steep with talon clutch, 
With swords the barbarous natives set 

On my poor life, my gear to touch. 
Now o’er the ocean am I blown, 


| Or tossed on shore from stone to stone. 


O, by the genial light of day, 

By those soft airs on carth that play, 
By your loved sire I make my prayer, 
By the sweet promise of your heir, 
Respect our friendship: give relief 


| From these my ills, unconquered chief: 


| Now marked with age; but heavenly powers | 


And either heap, as well you can, 

Some earth upon a wretched man— 

*T will cost you but to measure back 

To Velia’s port your watery track— 

Or if perchance some way be known, 
Some path by your blest mother shown, 
For not unhelped of heaven, [ trow, 
O’er those dread floods you hope to go, 
Vouchsafe the pledge inv misery craves, 
And take me with you o’er the waves, 
That so in resting-place of peace 

My wandering life at length may cease.” 
His piteous plaint was scarcely done 
When thus-the prophetess begun : 
“Whence, Palinure, this wild desire ? 
What, still unburied, you aspire 


| To see the stream that Furies guard, 


And tread, unbid, the bank's pale sward? - 


| No longer dream that human prayer 


The will of Fate can overbear. 

Yet take and in your memory store 
This cordial for your sorrow sore. 

For know, that cruel country-side, 
Alarmed by portents far and wide, 
Shall lay your spirit, raise a mbdund, 
And send down offerings underground : 
And all the coast, while time endures, 
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Shall link its name with Palinure’s.” 
He hears, and feels his grief no more, 
But glories in the namesake shore. 


Once more upon their way they go 

And near the stream of sulphurous flow. 

Whom when the gloomy boatinan saw 

Still nigher through the forest draw 

And touch the bank, with warning tone 

He hails the visitants unknown: 

‘* Whoe’er you are that sword in hand 
Our Stygian flood approach, 

Your errand speak from where you stand, 
Nor further dare encroach. 

These climes the spectres hold of right, 

The home of Sleep and slumberous Night; 

My laws forbid me to convey 

Substantial forms of breathing clay. 

‘Twas no good hour that made me take 

Alcides o’er the nether lake, 

Nor found I more auspicious freight 

In Theseus and his daring mate ; 

Yet all were Heaven’s undoubted heirs 

And prowess more than man’s was theirs. 

That from our monarch’s footstool dragged 

The infernal watchdog, bound and gagged : 

These strove to force from Pluto's side 

Our mistress, his imperial bride.” 

Then briefly thus the Amphrysian seer: 

‘‘ No lurking stratagems are here; 

Dismiss your qualms: the sword we draw 

Imports no breach of Stygian law: 

Still let your porter from his den 

Scare bloodless shades that once were men 
With baying loud and deep: 

Let virtuous Proserpine maintain 

Her uncle's bed untouched by stain, 
And still his threshold keep. 

‘Tis Troy’s neas, brave and good, 

To see his sire would cross the flood. 

If nought it soften you to see 

Such — heroic piety, 

This branch at least’’—and here she showed 

The branch within her raiment stowed— 

“You needs must own.”” At once the swell 

Of anger in his bosom fell. 

He answers not, but eyes the sheen 

Of the blest bough, so long unseen; 

Turns round the vessel, dark as ink, 

And brings it to the river’s brink; 

Then bids the shadowy spectres flit 

That up and down the benches sit, 

Frees from its load the bark’s deep womb, 

And gives the great .Eneas room. 

* Groans the strained craft of cobbled skin, 

And through rent seams the ooze drinks in. 

At length wise seer and hero brave 

Are safely ferried o'er the wave, 

And landed oa the further bank, . 

*Mid formless slime and marshweed dank. 


Le! Cerberus with three-throated bark 

Makes all the region ring, 

Stretched out along the cavern dark 

That fronts their entering. 

The seer perceived his monstrous head 

All bristling o'er with snakes uproused, 
And toward him flings a sop of bread 

With poppy-seed and honey drowsed. 
He with his triple jaws dispread 

Snaps up the morsel as it falls, 
Relaxes his huge frame as dead, 

And o’er the cave extended sprawls. 
Thesentry thus in slumber drowned, 
#Eneas takes the vacant ground, 

And quickly passes from the side 
Of the irremeable tide. 


Hark! as they enter, shrieks arise, 
And wailing great and sore, 
The souls of infants uttering cries 
At ingress of the door, 
Whom, portionless of life’s sweet bliss, 
From mother's breast untimely torn, 
The black day hurried to the abyss 
_ And plunged in darkness soon as born. 
Next those are placed whom slander’s breath 
By false arraignment did to death. 
or lacks e’en here the law's appeal, 
Nor sits no judge the lots to deal. 
Sage Minos shakes the impartial urn, 
And calls a court of those below, 
The life of each intent to learn 
And what the cause that wrought them 
woe. 
Next comes their portion in the gloom 
Who guiltless sent themselves to doom, 
And all for loathing of the day 
In madness threw their lives away : 
How gladly now in upper air 
Contempt and would they bear, 
And labor’s sorest pain! 





| 
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Fate bars the way: around their keep 
The slow unlovely waters creep 
And bind with ninefold chain. 


Next come, wide stretching here and there, 
The Mourning Fields: such name they bear. 
Here those whose being tyrant love 

With slow consumption has devoured 
Dwell in secluded paths, embowered 
By shade of myrtle grove. 
Not e’en in death may they forget 
Their pleasing pain, their fond regret. 
Pheedra and Procris here are seen, 
And Eriphyle, hapless queen, 
Still pointing to the death-wound made 
By her fell son’s unbated blade. 
Evadne and Pasiphz too 
Within that precinct meet the view: 
Laodamia there is found, 
And Czneus, woman now, once man, 
Condemned by fate’s recurrent round 
To end where she began. 


’Mid these among the branching treen 

Sad Dido moved, the Tyrian queen, 
Her death-wound ghastly yet and green. 
Soon as neas caught the view 
And through the mist her semblance knew, 
Like one who spies or thinks he spies 
Through flickering clouds the new moon rise, 
The teardrop from his eyelids broke, 
And thus in tenderest tones he spoke: 
“ Ah Dido! rightly then I read 
The news that told me you were dead, 

Slain by your own rash hand! 
Myself the cause of your despair! 
Now by the blessed stars I swear, 
By heaven, by all that dead men keep 
In reverence bere ’mid darkness deep, 
Against my will, ill-fated fair, 

I parted from your land. 
The gods, at whose command to-day 
Through these dim shades I take my way, 
Tread the waste realm of sunless blight, 
And penetrate abysmal night, 
They drove me forth: nor could I know 
My flight would work such cruel woe. 
Stay, pay your step awhile, nor fly 
So quickly from ‘neas’ eye. 
Whom would you shun ? this brief space o’er, 
Fate suffers us to meet no more.” 
Thus while the briny tears run down 
The hero strives to calm her frown, 

Still pleading ’gainst disdain : 
She on the ground averted kept 


| Hard eyes that neither smiled nor wept, 


Nor bated more of her stern mood 
Than if a monument she stood 
Of firm Marpesian grain. 


| At length she tears her from the place 


And hies her, still with sullen face, 
Into the embowering grove, 


| Where her first lord, Sychzeus, shares 
| In tender interchange of cares, 
| 


And gives her love for love; 
Eneas tracks her as she flies, 


| With bleeding heart and tearful eyes. 


Then on his journey he proceeds: 


| And now they gain the furthest meads, 


| 
| 


The place which warriors haunt; 


| There sees he ‘T'ydeus, and the heir 
| Of the Arcadian nymph, and there 


Adrastus pale and gaunt. 
There Trojan ghosts in battle slain, 
Whose dirge was loud in upper sky: 


Pn chieftain knows the shadowy train, 


| 





And heaves a melancholy sigh : 


| Glaucus and Medon there they meet, 


Antenor’s offspring. famed in war, 
Thersilochus and Polyphete 
Who dwelt in Ceres’ hallowed seat, 
And old Ideus, holding yet 

The armor and the car. 
They cluster round their ancient friend ; 

No single view contents their eye: 
They linger, and his steps attend, 

And ask him how he came, and why. 
But DT ge one by chivalry, 

When gleaming through the shade 
The hero and his arms they see, 

Are wildered and dismayed: 
Some huddle in promiscuous rout 

As erst at Troy they sought the fleet: 
Some feebly raise the battle-shout : 
Their straining throat the thin tones flout, 

Unformed and incomplete. 

Now Priam’s son confronts his sight, 
Deiphobus, in piteous plight, 
is body gashed and torn, 

His ears cut off; his comely face 
Seamed o’er with wounds that mar its grace, 





Through sunless regions, waste and drear? 





Ears lopped, and nostrils shorn. 
Him, as he cowered, and would conceal 
The ravage of the cruel steel, 

The chief scarce knew: then, soon as known, 
He hails him thus in friendly tone: 
“ Deiphobus armipotent, 

Of mighty Teucer’s high descent, 

What foe has had his will so far 

Your person thus to maim and mar ? 

Fame told me that with slaying tired 

Upon the ~~ of Troy’s last sleep, 

You sank exhausted on a heap 
Of Grecian carnage, and expired. 

Then I upon Rheetean ground 

Upraised an empty funeral mound 

- And called your shade thrice o’er. 
Your name, your arms the s maintain : 
Yourself, poor friend, I sought in vain, 
To give you, ere I crossed the main, 

A tomb on Iliutn’s shore.” 

“ Nay, gentle friend’ said Priam’s son 
‘* Your duty nought has left undone: 
Deiphobus’s dues are paid 

And satisfied his mournful shade. 

No; ’twas my fate and the foul crime 

Of Sparta’s dame that plunged me here; 
She bade me bear through dher time 

These memories of her dalliance dear. 
In what a dream of false delight 
We Trojans spent our latest night 
You know: nor need I idly te 
What recollection minds too well. 

When the fell steed with fatal leap 

Sprang o’er Troy’s wall and scaled the steep. 

And brought in its impregnate womb 

The armed host that wrought our doom, 

An orgie dance she chose to feign, 

Led through the streets a matron train, 

And from the turret, torch in hand, 

Gave signal to the Grecian band. 

I, wearied out, had laid my head 

On our unhappy bridal bed, 

Sunk in a lethargy of sleep, 

Most like to death, so calm, so deep. 

Meantime my virtuous wife removed 
All weapons from the house away ; 


| My sword, so oft in need approved, 


She took from where the bolster lay : 
Then opes the palace-door, and ealls 
Her former lord within the walls, 
Thinking, forsooth, so fair a prize 
Would blind a dazzled lover’s eyes, 


| And patriot zeal might thus efface 
| The memory of her old disgrace. 


Why lengthen out the tale? they burst 
The chamber-door, that twain accurst, 
olides his comrade, still 


| The ready counsellor of ill. 
| Ye gods, to Greece the like repay, 
| If pious are these lips that pray! 


But you, what chance, I fain would know, 
Has led you living down below ? 


| Come you by ocean-wanderings driven, 
| Or sent by warning voice from heaven ? 


What stress of fortune brings you hére 
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Thus while they talked, day’s car on high 
Had passed the summit of the sky; 
And so perchance had worn away 


| The period of the travellers’ stay, 


But the good Sibyl] thus in brief, 

As comrade might, bespoke the chief: 
“* Eneas, night approaches near: 
While we lament, the hours career. 
Here, at the spot where now we stand, 
The road divides on either hand; 

The right, which skirts the walls of Dis, 
Conducts us to the fields of bliss: 

The left gives sinners up to pain, 

And leads to Tartarus’ guilty reign.” 
‘Dread seer,’ Deiphobus replies, 

“‘ Forgive, nor let thine anger rise. 
The shadowy circle I complete, 

And seek again my gloomy seat. 

Pass on, proud boast of [lium’s line, 
And find a happier fate than mine.” 
Thus he; and as the words he said 

He turned, and in an instant fled.. 


Sudden Aincas turns his eyes, 
When ‘neath the left-hand cliff he spies 
The bastions of a broad stronghold, 
Engirt with walls of triple fold : 
Fierce Phlegethon surrounds the same, 
Foaming aloft with torrent flame, 
And whirls his roaring rocks : 
In front a portal stands displayed, 
On adamantine columns stayed : 
Nor mortal nor immortal foe 
Those massy gates could overthrow: 
With battle’s direst shocks. 
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An iron towerof equal might 
In air u sivas sheep: : 
Tisiphone, in red robes dight, | 
fits on the threshold day and night 
With eyes that know not sleep. 
Hark! from within there issue groans, 
The cracking of the thong, 
The clank of iron o’er the stones 
D heavily along. 
#neas halted, and drank in 
With startled ear the fiendish din: 
“ What forms of crime are these ?”’ he cries 
“What shapes of penal woe ? 
What piteous wails assault the skies ? 
O maid! I fain would know.” 
“ Brave chief of Troy,’’ returned the seer, 
“No soul from guilt’s pollution clear 
May yon foul threshold tread : 
But me when royal Hecat made 
Controller of the Avernian shade, 
The realms of torture she displayed, 
And through their horrors led. 
Stern monarch of these dark domains, 
The Gnosian Rhadamanthus reigns: 
He hears and judges each deceit, 
And makes the soul those crimes declare 
Which, glorying in the empty cheat 
It veiled from sight in upper air. 
Swift on the fuilty, scourge in hand, 
Leaps fell Tisiphone, and shakes 
Full in their face her loathly snakes, 
And calls her sister band. 
Then, not till then, the hinges grate, 
And slowly opes the infernal gate. 
See you who sits that gate to guard ? 
What pres@énce there keeps watch and ward ? 
Within, the Hydra’s direr shape 
Sits with her fifty throats agape. 
Then Tartarus with sheer descent 
Dips ‘neath the ghost-world twice as deep | 
As towers above earth’s continent 
The height of heaven's Olympian steep. 
Tis there the eldest born of earth, 
The children of Titanic birth, 
Hurled headlong by the lightning’s blast, 
Deep in the lowest gulf are cast. 
Aloeus’ sons there met my eyes, 
Twin monsters of enormous size, 
Who stormed the gate of heaven, and strove 
From his high seat to pull down Jove. 
Salmoneus too I saw in chains, 
The victim of relentless pains, 
While Jove’s own flame he tries to mock 
And emulate the thunder-shock. 
By four fleet coursers chariot-borne 
And scattering brands in impious scorn 
Through Elis’ streets he rode, 
All Greece assisting at the show, 
And claimed of fellow-men below 
The honors of a God: 
Fond fool! to think that thunderous crash 
And heaven's inimicable flash 
Man's puny craft could counterfeit 
With rattling brass and horsehoof's beat. 
Lo! from the sky the Almighty Sire 
The levin-bolt’s authentic fire 
_ ’Mid thickest darkness sped 
(No volley his of pine-wood smoke ), 
And with the inevitable stroke 
Dispatched him to the dead. 
There too is Tityos the accurst, 
By earth’s all-fostering bosom nurst : 
er acres nine from end te end 
His vast unmeasured limbs extend : 
A vulture on his liver preys! 
The liver fails not nor decays: 
Still o'er that flesh, which breeds new pangs, | 
With crooked beak the torturer hangs, | 
Explores its depth with bloody fangs, 
__And searches for her food ; 
Still haunts the cavern of his breast, 
Nor lets the filaments have rest, 
_. To endless pain renewed. 
Why should I name the Lapith race, 
Pirithous and Ixion base ? 
A frowning rock their heads o’erteps, 
Which ever nods and almost drops: | 
Couches where golden pillars shine 
Invite them freely to recline, 
And banquets smile before their eyne 
With kingly splendor proud: 
When lo! fell malice in her mien, 
Beside them lies the Furies’ queen: 
From the rich fare she bars their hand 
Thrusts in their face her sulphurous brand, 
And thunders hoarse and loud. 
Here those who wronged a brother's love, 
Assailed a sire’s grey hair, 
@r for a trustful client weve 
_, A treachery and a snare, } 
Who wont on hoarded wealth to »rood, 





In sullen selfish solitude. 
Nor called their friends to share the good 

(The most in number they), 

With those whom vengeance robbed of life 
For guilty love of other’s wife, 

And those who drew the unnatural sword, 
Or broke the bond ’twixt slave and lord, 

Await the reckoning-day. 

Ask not their doom, nor seek to know 
What depth receives them there below. 
Some roll huge rocks up rising ground 
Or hang, to whirling wheels fast bound : 
There in the bottom of the pit 

Sits Theseus, and will ever sit: 

And Phlegyas warns the ghostly crowd, 
Proclaiming through the shades aloud, 
‘ Behold, and learn to practise right, 
Nor do the blessed 8 despite.” 

This to a tyrant master solc 

His native land for cursed gold, 

Made laws for lucre and unmade: 
That dared his daughter’s bed to climb: 
All, all essayed some monstrous crime, 

And perfected the crime essayed. 
Ne—had I e’en a hundred tongues 
A hundred mouths, and iron lungs, 
Those types of guilt I could not show, 
Nor tell the forms of penal woe.”’ 


So spoke the wise Amphrysian dame : 

‘* Now to the task for which we came: 
Come, make we speed” she cries: 

‘* I see the work of Cyclop race: - 

The archway fronts us, face to face, 

Where custom wills that we should place 
Our precious golden prize.” 

She ended: side by side they pace 
Along the region drezr, 

Pass swiftly o’er the mediate space, 
And to the gate draw near. 

neas takes the entrance-way, 

Grasps eagerly the lustral spray, 

With pure dew sprinkles limbs and brow 

And on the door sets up the bough. 


Thus having soothed the queen of Dis, 
hey reached the realms of tranquil bliss 
Green spaces, folded in with trees, 

A paradise of pleasances. 

Around the champaign mantles bright 
The fulness of purpureal light; 
Another sun and stars they know, 


| That shine like ours, but shine below. 


There some disport their manly frames 
In wrestling and palestral games, 


' Strive on the grassy sward, or stand 


Contending on the yellow sand: 
Some ply the dance with eager feet 
And chant responsive to its beat. 


| The priest of Thrace in loose attire 


Makes music on his seven-stringed lyre; 


| The sweet notes neath his fingers trill, 

| Or tremble ‘neath his ivory quill. 

| Here dwell the chiefs from Teucer sprung, 
| Brave heroes, born when earth was young, 

' lus, Assaracus, and he 


Who gave his name to Dardany. 


|} Marvelling, A°neas sees from far 

| The ghostly arms, the shadowy car. 

| Their spears are planted in the mead: 
| Free o’er the 


lain their horses feed : 
Whate’er the living found of charms 
In chariot and refulgent arms, 
Whate'er their care to tend and groom 
Their glossy steeds, outlives the tomb. 
Others along the sward he sees 
Reclined, and feasting at their ease 
With chanted Preans, blessed souls, 


| Amid a fragrant bay-tree greve, 
| Whence rising in the world above 
| Eridanus ’twixt bowering trees 


His breadth of water rolls. 


Here sees he the illustrious dead 
Who fighting for their country bled ; 
Priests, who while earthly life remained 


| Preserved that life unsoiled, unstained ; 


Blest bards, transparent souls and clear, 


| Whose song was worthy Phoebus’ ear; 


Inventors, who by arts refined 

The common life of human kind, 
With all who grateful memory won 
By services to others done: 

A goodly brotherhood, bedight 

With coronals of virgin white. 
There as they stream along the plain 
The Siby] thus accosts the train, 
Museeus o’er the rest, for he 

Stands m‘dmost in that company, 
His stately head and shoulders tall 
O’ertopping and admired of all: 
‘Say, happy souls, and thou, blest seer, 





In what retreat Anchises bides : 
To look on him we journey he 
Across'the dread Avernian tides.”” 
And answer to her quest in brief 
Thus made the venerable chief; 
‘* No several home has each assigned ; 
We dwell where forest pathways wind, 
Haunt velvet banks ’neath shady treen, 
And meads with rivulets fresh and green_. 
But climb with me this ridgy hill, j 
Yon path shall take you where you will.’ 
He said, and led the way, and showed 
The fields of dazzling light: : 
They gladly choose the ‘downward road, 
And issue from the height. 


But sire Anchises ‘neath the hill 
Was calmly scanning at his will 
The souls unborn now prisoned there 
One day to pass to upper air; 
There as he stood, his wistful eye 
Marked all his future progeny, 
Their fortunes and their fates assigned, 
The shape, the mien, the hand, the mind_ 
Soon as along the green he spied 
neas hastening to his side, 
With eager act both hands he spread, 
And bathed his cheeks with tears, and said 
‘* At last! and are you come at last? 





Has love the perilous road o’erpast, 
That love, so tried of weet 
And may I hear that well-known tone, 
And speak in accents of my own, 
| And see that face once more ? 
' Ah yes! I knew the hour would come: 
| E pondered o’er the days’ long sum, 
Till anxious care the future knew: 
And now completion proves it true. 
What lands, what oceans have you crossed 
By what a sea of perils tossed! 
How oft I feared the fatal charm 
Of Libya’s realm might work you harm!” 
But he: ‘Your shade, your mournfal shade, 
Appearing oft,.my purpose swayed 
To visit this far place: 
My ships are moored by Tyrrhene brine: 
O father, link your hand with mine, 
Nor fly your son’s embrace!”’ 
| He said, and sorrow, as he spoke, 
| In torrents from his eyelids broke. 
Thrice strove the son his sire to clasp; 
Thrice the vain phantom mocked his grasy» 
No vision of the drowsy night, 
| No airy current, half so light. 


Meantime A‘neas in the vale 
A sheltered forest sees, 
| Deep woodlands, where the evening gale 
Goes whispering through the trees, 
; And Lethe river, which flows by 
| Those dwellings of tranquillity. 
| Nations and tribes, in countless ranks, 
| Were crowding to its verdant banks: 
| As bees afield in summer clear 
| Beset the flowerets far and near 
And round the fair white lilies pour: 
The deep hum sounds the champaign o'er 
AEneas, startled at the scene, 4 
Asks wondering what the noise may mean, 
What river this, or what the throng 
That crowds so thick its banks along. - 
His sire replies: ‘‘ The souls are they 
Whom Fate will reunite to clay: 
There stooping-down on Lethe’s brink 
A deep oblivious draught they drink. 
Fain would [ muster in review 
Before your eyes that shadowy crew. 
That you, their sire, may joy with me 
| To think of new-found leaky” 
| * O father! and can thought conceive 
That happy souls this realm would leave, 
And seek the upper sky, 
With sluggish clay to reunite ? 
This direful longing for the lizht, 
Whence comes it, say, and why ?” 
‘* Learn then, my son, nor longer pause 
In wonder at the hidden cause,” 
Replies Anchises, and withdraws 
The veil before his eye. 





‘Know first, the heaven, the earth, the’ 
main, . 
The moon’s pale orb, the starry train, 
Are nourished by a soul, 
| A bright intelligence, which darts 
| Its influence through the several parts 
| And animates the whole. 
| Thence souls of men and cattle spring, - 
| And the gay people of the wing, 
| And those strange shapes that ocean hides 
| Beneath the smoothness of his tides. 
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A fiery stre inspires their lives, 


An essence that from heaven derives 

Though clogged in part by limbs of clay, 

And the dull ‘vesture of nae 

Hence wild desires and grovelling fears, 

And human laughter, human tears: 

Immured in dun apenas | night, . 

They look abroad, yet see no light. 

Nay, when at last the life has fled, 

And left the body cold and dead, 

E’en then there passes not away 

‘The painful heritage of clay; 

Full many a long contracted stain 

Perforce must linger deep in grain. 

So penal sufferings they endure 

For ancient crime, to make them pure: 

Some hang aloft in open view 

For winds to pierce them through 
through. 

While others purge their guilt deep-dyed 

In burning fire or whelming tide. 

Each for himself, we all sustain 

The durance of our ghostly pain ; 

Then to Elysium we repair, 

The few, and breathe this blissful air : 

Till, many a length of ages past, 

The inherent taint is cleansed at last, 

And nought remains but ether bright, 

“The quintessence of heavenly light. 

All these, when centuries ten times told 

The wheel of destiny have rolled, 

The voice divine from far and wide 

Calls up to Lethe’s river-side, 

‘That earthward they may pass once more 

Remembering not the things before, 

And with a blind propension yearn 

To fleshly bodies to return.” 


Anchises spoke, and with him drew 
#neas and the Sibyl too 
Amid the shadowy throng, : 
And mounts a hillock, whence the eye 
Might form and countenance descry 
As each one passed along. 
** Now listen what the future fame 
Shall follow the Dardanian name, 
What glorious spirits wait 
‘Our progeny to furnish forth : 
My tongue shall name each soul of worth, 
And show you of your fate. 
See you yon gallant youth advance 
Leaning upon a headless lance ? 
He next in upper air holds place, 
First offspring of the Italian race 
Commixed with ours, your latest child 
= Alban name of Silvius styled, 
hom to your eye Lavinia fair 
In silvan solitude shall bear, 
King, sire of kings, by whom comes down 
Through Trojan hands the Alban crown. 
Nearest to him see Procas shine, 
The glory of Dardania’s line, 
And Numitor and Capys too, 
And one that draws his name from you, 
Silvius Aneas, mighty he 
Alike in arms and piety, 
Should Fate’s high pleasure e’er command 
The Alban sceptre to his land. . 
Look how they bloom in youth's fresh flower ! 
What promise theirs of martial power! 
Mark you the civic wreath they wear, 
The oaken garland in their hair? 
These, these are they, whose hands shall 
crown 
The mountain heights with many a town, 
Shall Gabii and Nomentum rear, 
There plant Collatia, Cora here, 
And leave to after years their stamp 
On Bola and on Inuus’ camp: 
Names that shall then be far renowned, 
_ Now nameless spots of unknown ground. 
There to his grandsire’s fortune clings 
Young Romulus, of Mars’ true breed; 
From Ilia’s womb the warrior springs, 
Assaracus’ authentic seed. 
See on his helm the double crest, 
The token by his sire impressed, 
That marks him out betimes to share 
The heritage of upper air. 
Lo! by his fiat called to birth 
Imperial Rome shall rise, 
Extend her reign to utmost earth, 
Her genius to the skies, 
And with a wall of girdling stone 
Embrace seven hills herself alone— 
Blest in an offspring wise and strong: 
So through great cities rides along 
The mighty Mother, crowned with’towers, 
Around her knees a numerous line, 
A hundred grandsons, all divine, 
All tenants of Olympian bowers. 


and 





i 


Turn hither now your ranging eye: 
Behold a glorious family, 
Your sons and sons of Rome: 
Lo! Ceesar there and all his seed, 
Iulus’ progeny, decreed 
To pass 'neath heaven's high dome. 
This, this is he, so oft the theme 
Of your prophetic fancy’s dream, 
Augustus Cesar, Jove’s own strain; 
Restorer of the age of gold 
In lands where Saturn ruled of old: 
O’er Ind and Garamant extreme 
Shall stretch his boundless reign. 
Look to that land which lies afar 
Beyond the path of sun or star, 
Where Atlas on his shoulder rears 
The burden of the incumbent spheres. 
Egypt e’en now and Caspia hear 
The muttered voice of many a seer, 
And Nile’s seven mouths, disturbed with fear, 
Their coming conqueror know: 
Alcides in his savage chase 
Ne’er travelled o’er so wide a space, 


What though the brass-hoofed deer he killed, 


And Erymanthus’ forest stilled, 
And Lerna’s depth with terror thrilled 
At twanging of his bow: 
Nor stretched his conquering march so far, 


| Who drove his ivy-harnessed car 


From Nysa’s lofty height, and broke 
The tiger's spirit ‘neath his yoke. 

And shrink we in this glorious hour 
From bjdding worth assert her power, 
Or can our craven hearts recoil 

From settling on Ausonian soil ? 


But who is he at distance seen 


| With priestly garb and olive green ? 

| That reverend beard, that hoary hair 
| The royal sage of Rome declare, 

| Who first shall round the city draw 

| The limitary lines of law, 


Called forth from Cures’ petty town 


| To bear the burden of a crown. 


Then he whose voice shall break the rest 
That lulled to sleep a nation’s breast, 
And sound in languid ears the ery 


| Of Tullus and of victory. 


Then Ancus, all too fain to sail 
E’en now before a favoring gale. 


| Say, shall I show you face to face 


The monarchs of Tarquinian race, 
And vengeful Brutus, proud to wring 
The people's fasces from a king? 


| He first in consul’s pomp shall lift 


The axe and rods, the freeman’s gift, 


| And call his own rebellious seed 


For menaced liberty to bleed. 


Cae father! howsoe’er 


The deed be judged by after days, 


| His country’s love shall all o’erbear, 


And unextinguished thirst of praise. 

There move the Decii, Drusus here, 
Torquatus too with axe severe, 
And great Camillus: mark him show 
Rome's standards rescued from the foe! 
But those who side by side you see 

In equal armor bright, 

Now twined in bonds of amity 

While yét they dwell in night, 
Alas! how terrible their strife, 

If e’er they win their way to life, 

How fierce the shock of war, 

This kinsman rushing to the fight 
From castellated Alpine height, 
That leading his embattled might 

From furthest morning star! 

Nay, children, nay, your hate unlearn, 
Nor 'gainst your country’s vitals turn 

The valor of her sons: 

And thou, do thou the first refrain ; 
Cast down thy weapons on the plain, 


Thou, born of Jove’s Olympian strain, 


In whom my lifeblood runs! 


One, victor in Corinthian war, 


| Up Capitol shall drive his car, 


Proud of Achvzeans slain: 
And one Mycenge shall o’erthrow, 
The city of the Atridan foe, 


| Ande’en Macides destroy, 
| Achilles’ long-descended boy, 


In vengeance for his sires of Troy, 
And Pallas’ plundered fane. 
Who, mighty Cato, Cossus, who 
Would keep your names concealed ? 
The Gracchi, and the Scipios two, 
The levins of the field, 


Serranus, o’er his furrow bowed, 


Or thee, Fabricius, poor yet proud ? 


Ye Fabii, must your actions done 
The speed of panting praise outrun ? 
| Our greatest thou, whose wise delay 
| Restores the fortune of the day. 
| Others, I ween, with happier grace 
| From bronze or stone shall call the face, 
| Plead doubtful causes, map the skies, 
| And tell when planets set or rise: 
| But ye, my Romans, still control 
he nations far and wide 
| Be this your genius—to impose 
The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 


| Show pity to the humbled soul, 


And crush the sons of pride.”’ 


He ceased; and ere their awe was o’er, 
Took up his prophecy once more: 
i * Lo, great Marcellus! see him tower 
| With kingly spoils, in conquering power, 
The warrior host above! 
| He in a day of dire debate 
| Shall ’stablish firm the reeling state, 
| The Carthaginian bands o’erride, 
Break down the Gaul’s insurgent pride, 
| And the third trophy dedicate 
To Rome’s Feretrian Jove.” 
Then spoke neas,who beheld 
Beside the warrior pace 
A youth, full-armed, by none excelled 
In beauty’s manly grace, 
But on his brow was nought of mirth, 
And his fixed eyes were dropped on earth :— 
“ Who, father, he, who thus attends 
Upon that chief divine ? 
His son, or other who descends 
From his illustrious line ? 
What whispers in the encircling crowd! 
The pertancé of his steps how proud! 
But gloomy night, as oF the dead, 
Flaps her sad pinions o’er his head.”’ 
The sire replies, while down his cheek 
The teardrops roll apace: 
“ Ah son! compel me not to speak 
The sorrows of our race! 
That youth the Fates but just display 
To earth, nor let him longer stay: 
With gifts like these for aye to hold, 
Rome’s heart had e’en been overbold. 
Ah! what a groan from Mars’s plain 
Shall o’er the city sound! 
How wilt thou gaze on that long train, 
Old Tiber, rolling to the main 
Beside his new-raised mound! 
No youth of Ilium’s seed inspires 
With hope as fair his Latian sires: 
Nor Rome shall dandle on her knee 
A nursling so adored as he. 
O piety! O ancient faith! 
O hand untamed in battle scathe! 
No foe had lived before his sword, 
Stemmed he on foot the war's red tide 
Or with relentless rowel gored 
His foaming charger’s side. 
Dear child of pity ! shouldst thou burst 
The dungeon-bars of Fate accurst, 
Our own Marcellus thou! 
Bring lilies here, in handfuls bring: 
Their lustrous bloams I fain would fling: 
' Such honor to a grandson’s shade 
By grandsire hands may well be paid: 
Fret O! it ’vails not now!” 


Mid such discourse, at will they range 
The mist-clad region, dim and strange. 
So when the sire the son had led 
Through all the ranks of happy dead, 
And stirred his spirit into flame 
At thought of centuries of fame, 

With prophet power he next relates 
The war that in the future waits, 

| Italia’s fated realm clescribes, 
Latinus’ town, Laurentum’s tribes, 


| And tells him how to face or fly 


Each cloud that darkens o’er his sky.— 
Sleep gives his name to portals twain: 
One all of horn, they say, 
Through which authentic spectres gain 
Quick exit into day, ; 
And one which bright with ivory gleams, 
, Whence Pluto sends delusive dreams. 
Conversing still, the sire attends 
The travellers on their road, 
And through the ivory portal sends 
From forth the unseen abode. 
The chief betakes him to the fleet, 
| Well pleased again his crew to meet: 
| Then for Caieta’s port sets sail, 
Straight coasting by the strand: 
| The anchors from the prow they hail: 
The sterns are turned to land. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


” said Mr. Marsden, “the first actual state- 


“We take up to-night, 
For obvious reasons, we had better 


ments of the book of Genesis. 
take them in a shape as literally, rigidly exact as possible, and here I 
must confess my own weakness. I am not a Hebrew scholar, as you 
all know—my studies have been in quite other directions—and I have 
therefore had to depend upon others for any fresh translations I put 
before you. Mr. Lowther, however, will keep us straight on that mat- 
ter, and I can only say that 1 went to the most competent men I 
could find, some of them by no means Christian believers. I had to 
take their judgment; but they fully understood that all I wanted to 
know was, what meaning was either certainly, or probably, or possi- 
bly, in the Hebrew words.”’ 

“You are right to put it in that way,’ said Mr. Lowther. “The 
Hebrew language is remarkably poor in number of words, and the 
consequence is that it is of necessity largely symbolical. 
there is no. difficulty: but there are passages which even yet have 
never been satisfactorily translated so as to give any clear meaning; 
and it is often very difficult to say of two words evidently related, 
which contains the primary idea, and which the symbolic or derived 
one.”’ 

“We shall meet exainples of this very soon, but I do not wish to 
press them very far. In fact, I do not like appealing te ‘the original’ 
at all, as a rule, in disputed questions, and the more so when I can- 
not personally judge of it. But when this narrative is attacked on 
the ground of discrepancies with this or that scientific discozery or 
theory, it is really and specially important to know exactly what the 
original does convey, or may convey, more than in almost any other 
case.” 

“Quite so,’ said John. ‘*Well go on.” 

Marsden handed Mr. Lowther a slip of paper, and requested him to 
read as follows :— 

“In beginning created Elohim the heavens and the earth. 

“And the earth was formless ( thohu ), and void ( vohu ), and darkness 
(hoshek), was on the aspect of abyss ( thehom). 

“And the spirit of Elohim moved (mirahefeth) onthe face of the 
waters (may?m ). 

“And Elohim said, Light be: and light was. 

“And Elohim saw the light that it was good; and Elohim divided 
the light from the darkness; and Elohim called the light day (yom), 
and the darkness he called night. 

“And evening (erev ) was and morning ( voguer ) Was—day one.”’ 

“T should call this almost too literal,” said Mr. Lowther; ‘‘but it 
is accurate enough.” 

“We need not, I think, discuss the first general statement,” said 
Marsden. ‘*Whether it is meant to be preliminary, and to tell us how 


God first absolutely created the matter or material of the Universe, | 


before shaping it into form; or whether it is simply a summary of 
the whole—a grand statement that all we now see was formed by 
God—to be afterwards followed by certain details of the process, is not 
very material. 
challenged by science. 
iginal or primary condition of things is of peculiar interest. Even 
the authorized version is clear enough, when the words are analyzed. 
No form or shape, nothing defined at all, and void; something, that 
yet is a vast nothing, as it were ; darkness everywhere—such is the de- 
scription. Even fluids would have had form, much more solids; but 
this dark «and fathomless abyss had none. Added to this, however, 
is any possible further meaning buried in an old archaic tongue. Itis 
remarkable that the words thohu and vohu seem related together, so 
that one is accompanied by the other; as in Isaiah xxxiv.11. Please 
turn to the passage, John.” 

John read-- 

“He shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion ( thohu ) and the 
stones of emptiness ( rohu ).”’ 

“T need not say that here the line is a measuring instrument, and 
that the stones are weights. So that tHe idea seems to be, what can 
neither be measured nor weighed. The deep, or abyss, (thehom) 
again, I am told, probably is derived from thohu. It is, also, remark- 
able that darkness ( hoshek) is at least closely related to the Hebrew 
verb for absence of action, or refraining ( hasak). The symbolic con- 
nection of the word is evident enough; and if it is allowable to give 
any weight to it, we have the idea of absolute stillness as well as of 
darkness,’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Lowther, “what do you make of that? I agree 
with you that these meanings, not impossibly, may be in the original 


‘ 


—indeed I think it likely that more or less they are; but how do they 
impress you?” 

“They are remarkable to me as conveying the idea of a time whem 
there was an utter absence of what scientific men call Force, or En- 
ergy. The existence of that energy, Herbert Spencer justly states to~ 
be an inscrutable mystery from the scientific side; here we seem to- 
have before us a state of things when it was not. The picture is of a 
vast diffusion of matter, of some indefinite or hazy sort, but abso~ 
lutely nothing else. And it is remarkable in this respect, that it car- 
ries back the conception of Evolution itself, very much further tham: 
even science can do. She is obliged to take for granted both matter 
and the forces we know as having always existed; but if it is more 
scientific to carry back the origin of Life to its simplest form, then for 
the same reason this narrative is not only of the highest scientific in- 
terest, but should claim. scientific respect, as seeming to imply that 
the universe itself first existed in a far simpler form than science can 
inform us of. I have admitted that we cannot lay much stress on 
these meanings of the words; but that such is the intention of the 


| narrative seems to some extent likely from the very next statement, 


Asarule | 


Neither idea excludes the other, and neither can be | 
But to a physicist, what follows as to the or- | 








which is equally interesting from the physical point of view. Weare 
told that the Spirit of Elohim moved on the face of the mayim, and. 
the result of that movement was—Light.” 

“Then you take this as the very beginning of light itself?” said Mr. 
Moreton. ‘ 

“How else are we to take it, if the story has real and serious mean- 
ing? It is not the sunlight, for that is further on, in the fourth stage. . 
The narrative affirms that Elohim said, ‘Light 4e,’ and ‘light was.’ It 
is clearly implied that it was not before. The late Sir John Herschel 
has remarked how extraordinary it is, that in all tongues this He- 
brew term for light is found connected with the idea of something 
primary, absolute, solemn, or fundamental. He was not thinking of. 
light at all when he spoke to Dr. Hawtrey, Head Master and Provost 
of Eton, of how the syllable Ur or Or had thus crept into all languag- 
es, and quoted to him German, Latin, and Greek examples, our Latin 
word origin being one of the moststriking; and it was from him he 
learnt that it was, as Dr. Hawtrey expressed it, ‘the oldest of- all 
words, the first word recorded to have been pronounced, the Hebrew 
for light—Aor.’ Of course no one supposes the word was spoken by 
God as a man would speak, though we may believe God taught man 
so to call it. But this great man of science was right, was he not ?’’ 

“Fos,” 

“Tt is remarkable,” 
done.” 

“No, there is more yet. The word ‘moved,’ I was told by those of 
whom I inquired, involved distinctly the idea of a vibratory, to and 
fro, flattering motion, as of the wings of a bird; whence some trans- 
Am [ not right, Mr. Lowther ?”’ 


said Mr. Lightfoot, ‘‘ but L see you have not 


late it, hovered or brooded. 

“Yes, undoubtedly.” 

“Very well. We can all see for ourselves in any Hebrew concor- 
dance that the word aor is occasionally used to denote flame as well 
as light, and even the lightning—the ‘lightin the cloud.’ There is. 
not, of course, the least reason to suppose the writer understood the 
identity of light with heat and other forces as we do; mych less that 
he had any idea of modern scientific theories. The undulatory theo- 
ry was framed thousands of years after these words were even writ- 
ten; it was not until yesterday that we understood how light and! 
heat really do consist solely of such to-and-fro vibrations of an invis- 
ible ether. But yet, looking at the matter fairly, must we not’say: 
that what we do now know of light and heat, is described here with 
a scientific accuracy really extraordinary.” 

Mr. Lightfoot’s face showed great interest. ‘It is extraordinary,’’ 
he said. ‘‘But one objection occurs tome. I am sorry to mention: 
it, but we were all to speak frankly, you know.” 

“Certainly, we will have no shirking. We may expect some diffid 
culties, and if so, we will admit them to be difficulties. We have seen: 
that science has serious difficulties also, and we need -not expect to- 
solve precisely every question that occurs to us.” 

“Very well, then. My knowledge of physics is not very extensive, 
but frum such as it is, I do not understand how the motion spoken 
of on the face of the waters, corresponds with the motions which pro- 
duce light.”’ 

“TI do not think we need trouble about that. There is no doubt’ 
that mayin generally means water, but the word seems to have had 
sometimes as general a meaning as our word ‘fluid.’ In the very next! 


| day’s work it is employed ,to denote the clouds, as you know; and 


the word for heavens (Shamayim) seems itself to be formed from it. 
We ought, however, in these cases, so far as possible, to determine 
the meaning by parallel passages, and there is a very significant one 
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jin Psalm exiviii. If youturn to it you will see that, first of all, all be- 
‘ings, and things, and existences in and from the heavens, are called 


yapon to praise God; and then, and secondly, all upon and from the | 


.earth. Look at it carefully, and you will see clearly that the first six 
verses all refer to the heavens, the rest tothe earth. Now among the 


earthly things are not only all ‘deeps,’ but snow, vapours, and stormy | 


wind, which beleng to the atmosphere; and yet beyond and besides 
these, among the things from the ‘heavens,’ are not only the heav- 
eas of heavens, but the mayim that are ‘above the heavens.’ It 
seems clear that mayim is ageneral term for the fluids of the universe 
at large. 
great stress on the ‘Miltonic’ idea; and Milton really was, I am told, 
a very good Hebrew seholar for his day. Now this was Milton’s idea 
of the meaning:— - 
“ *Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspreail 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding ox the vast abyss, 
And mad'st it pregnant.’ "’ 
-“T am. quite satisfied; said Mr. Lightfoot. 
iis no new idea of yours that this new motion was general. 
on.”’ : 
“We have here, then, a remarkable statement as to the first intro- 
duction into the vast, still, inert, dark abyss, of that wonderful mys- 


“At all events, I see it 


tery, yet undoubted reality, which physicists call Exerey; and it is | 


stated to arise from Morron—motion born of the Divine Energy or 
Spirit. It showed itself first as light and heat; and the next state- 
ment is that God divided, or separated, this hght from the darkness, 
dined purposes.” , 

“Then you do not believe the sun yet existed?” asked Mr. Moreton. 

“Certainly not, as asun. I cannot, if I am to deal honestly with 
vthe chapter. But here is just one example of the manner in which 
greater progress in science las removed a stupendous difficulty, which 
4riginally was felt simply and solely from scientific ignorance. Years 
ago people could not conceive of any other natural light than that of 
the heavenly bodics. So the heathen Celsus scoffed at this notion of 
light before the sun, and you all know how he was followed by Vol- 


taire. Scientific men themselves knew no better; and Christian apol- | 


ogists got as they could over. the statements about the fourth day, by 


supposing that then the sun’s rays first fairly broke through the | 


dense vapours surrounding the globe. The very difficulty itself seems 
.@ convincing proof that the story is not, as so many have told us, any 
merely human notion ef cosmogony ; for surely it would never have 
occurred to any man thus to describe matters! And it was no Chris- 
itian apologist who removed.the difficulty, either. It was the atheist, 
Laplace, who fashioned and moulded the rough idea of Kant into the 
finished nebular hypothesis; it was he who coined the phrase describ- 
ing this first ‘cosmical light;’ and .it was other supporters of the 
theory who spoke of the ‘revolving fire-mist’ as the first form of each 
nascent system of planets or stars. It was later still we learnt that 
light and heat are forms of Motion, and nothing else. The dividing 


of the light from the darkness again, exaetly represents the first great | 


conglomerations of the now luminous matter, and describes to us, in 
exact scientific order, the second phase of the early development. If 
Laplace's theory is correct, such a phase must have somehow taken 
lace; but we saw the other day that it is ineomprehensible how, 


solely by the operation of the laws we now knew, it could have taken | 


place. .Our narrative supplies exactly the missing link—fills up an 
absolute scientific necessity of the theory, and dees it exactly in the 
@ight place. In my study of the whole subject, searcely anything has 
struck mé more profoundly. 
here the only. intelligible seientific statement ef the very first steps in 
the great Kvolution, or. development of the present order of things. 
Laplace has to start with the heated, ‘ revolving fire-imist;’ but why 
should,it be hot; why should there be cosmic light; why should it re 
wolve; and why, above all, should-it.separate into masses ? How can 
this Bnergy, about which we hear so much? These are exactly the 
questions which physical sciencejis olliged now to ask, and cannot 
answer; they are answered here exactly in the right places, and the 


answers should be weleomé to a physicist as earrying him still furth- | 


er back, to a still simpler order of things.” 

“Tf L understand you rightly, then,” said Mr. Lightfoot, *‘you in- 
te:pret the statement that God saw the light that it was good, as 
meaning that he foresaw the perfect adaptation of the Energy, or 
forces now introduced, to carry out His objects. 
aral meaning, and [am surprised I never saw it so before. 
really getting very interesting.”’ 

“Well, we must hasten on. 
do face with another important question 


But, at all events, you know how Professor Huxley lays | 


| which admits of such diverse interpretations. 
| ter.) 
| no conceivable ambiguity as to what he means, I will continue to 


| terpretations.’ 





It:is not.tee much te say that we have | 


It seems the nat- | 
This is | 


The close of the passage brings us face | 
‘What is meant by the days | 


of Creation?’ You know how Professor Huxley tries to pin us down 
to the civil day of twenty-four hours. Perhaps you had better read 
his words, John; and again please take the American verbatim edi- 
tion, as showing more clearly, nét so much the meaning of the words, 
but the spirit in which they were received.” 
- “If we are to listen to them, we must believe that what seem so 
clearly defined as Days of Creation—as if very great pains had been 
taken that there should be no mistake-—-that these are not days at 
all, but periods that we may make ars as long as convenience re- 
quires. We are also to understand that it is consistent with that 
phraseology to believe that plants and animals may have been evoly- 
ed by natural processes, lasting for millions of years, out of some- 
what similar rudiments. A person who is not a Hebrew scholar can 
only stand by and admire the marvellous flexibility of a language 
( Applause and laugh- 
So as there is a doubt, and as happily Milton leaves us 


speak of it as the Miltonic hypothesis. ( Applause. )”’ 
“You may see from this, by the way, Mr. Lightfoot, the manner 


and spirit in which gratuitous concession of every claim is likely to 
| be met by men of this school, and how much you are likely in the 
Please go | 


end to gain by it. But in this case I must take issue with Professor 
Huxley on two grounds. The first is, what strikes me as a want of 
candor. It really does not seem fair to pretend that all -this is only 
meant as an attack upon Milton. What would Milton’s view be to 
him? Im all this irony it is very clearly implied that the ‘Miltonic 
hypothesis’ of six literal days is really the one taught in Genesis, and 


that to interpret the days as long periods, is simply a modern after- 
| thought, only devised iately to square the story, if possible, with ge.1- 
seeing that the light was ‘good,’ or perfectly adapted for all His des- | 


ogy. It was your reading of these lectures, John, that led to our dis- 
cussion; was not that the impression you gathered ?” : 
“Certainly, and so has everyone else I know of that has read 
them.”’ 
“Well, as we have already agreed, if Professor Huxley really ac- 
cepted the opinion of Biblical scholars that the Bible narrative is 


| fairly capable of being interpreted in the sense of long periods, he is 


not quite candid in calling the ‘Miltonic hypothesis’ of six literal days 
one of the ‘only three possible’ ones; he was bound in honesty to 
consider the Bible cosmogony in the other sense. We all know and 
feel that he would not have cared to attack what he regarded as a 
merely ‘Miltonic’ hypothesis. But there is another more definite 
point. He says, just before, that men so diverse as Milton and ‘the 
Jesuit Father Suarez,’ each put upon Genesis this interpretation of 
Milton's poem; and alluding to other views of it, he sneers at the 
‘marvellous flexibility of a language which admits of such diverse in- 
” 

‘‘T must say this made a deep impression upon my mind,’’ said 
John. ‘It struck me, I cannot say how painfully, that only modern 
apologists gave any other interpretation than natural days.” 

“Then it will rather astonish you to know that Mr. St. George Mi- 
vart, a devout Catholic, expressly cites this very Jesuit Suarez, giving 
two express references, and alluding to many others, as upholding 
the doctrine of derivative or secondary, and not special creation.”’ 

“Surely thisis not possible,” said John. 

“It is the fact,” said Marsden. ‘You will find the references in 
‘The Genesis of Species,’ published 1871, and he also cites Augustine, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and Cornelius a Lapide to the same effect. I 
leave it to you whether it was quite fair to mention Suarez in 1876 
without stating this; but we are more concerned just now with the 
days themselves than with any theory of Evolution. First of all, 
Mr. Lowther will tell you that the days were understood as long pe- 
riods by the Jewish Pharisee Josephus, and the Jewish philosopher 
Philo of Alexandria, with other subsequent Rabbinical interpreters.” 

Mr. Lowther nodded. 

“Among Christian interpreters the same view was taken by Origen, 
Augustine, Bede, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Cardinal Ca- 


| jetan, and other Catholic writers; and none of these, certainly, could 
| possibly have been biased by the sneers Professor’ Huxley or mod- 
| ern geologists might cast at any other interpretation.” 


“L wonder you speak so calmly of Professor Huxtley’s dishonesty,” 
said Mr. Moreton. : 

“That is not a justifiable word,’ replied Marsden. *‘ You forget the 
power of the odium anti-theologicum, and how much you theologians 
have done to create it. Look back on history, and sce how science 
has had to fight her way inch by inch for what she knew to be truth. 
against the violent opposition of theologians, who could not or would 
not learn to appreciate a single one of her arguments. And it is no 
use putting all this down to Romanism. Recollect how those were 
dealt with in Protestant Scotland, who first dared to say ever that the 
writings of Moses did not fix the age of the globe. I stand by my or- 
der. It has suffered ‘n the past much from veours; and you cannot 
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wonder if reaction has sometimes been bitter, and has made scienti- 
fic men little disposed to examine very carefully or very kindly into 
the real claims of an account they have been often told—by Christian 
teachers—is their bitter and infallible opponent. Take your own case 
even; if I had said yesterday that I did not believe these verses 
meant literal days, would you not have been disposed at once to fall 
back on ‘the Miltonic hypothesis,’ and to quote what you call the 
‘Word of God,’ itself, against anything I might urge as to the facts?” 

Mr. Moreton looked disturbed, even pained. ‘‘A month ago I 
should have been so,”’ he said. ‘I must acknowledge it. ButI have 
learnt something from you already, and I am willing to learn more. 
Can I say more ?”’ 

“No, and I beg your pardon sincerely. But you must still see tha? 
this kind of mischief will take long, very long, to undo; and, mean- 
time, it is enough for us to seek ourselves, on all sides, earnestly for 
the truth. If Professor Huxley knew these facts, there is an appar- 
ent want of candor in ignoring them, which only strong prejudice can 
account for; and if he did not know them, it was very unscientific to 
speak in such terms of the narrative, without ascertaining what was 
so easily to be learnt. But no one who knew him could accuse him 


of wilful unfairness, or even suspect him of any conscious desire oth- ! 


er than to establish what he believed to be the truth. He is strongly, 
though unconsciously, biased; that is all. Were it not for such a 
bias, scientific men would examine this story with at least the same 
respect, interest, and minute care, as any other ancient document, in- 
stead of ridiculing it as they do not ridicule even the Hindoo legends. 
But it is by no means all their fault that the feeling is so general 
among them.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Moreton, sadly; “however, let us go on. I 
gather that you understand these days to be long periods, and I feel 
that you would not do so on slight grounds.” 

“Let us first gather from the Bible itself such facts as would strike 
any Sunday-School teacher, I should think, in faithfully preparing a 
lesson for his class. As to the Hebrew which Mr. Huxley sneers at, 
we have seen already that this Hebrew is a language of great flexibil- 
ity, simply from the scarcity of definite words.” 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Lowther, “and we must also remember that it has 
probably changed much since the chapter was crystallized into shape, 
especially if we are right as to its very early origin. All the patriarch- 
al names are certainly in most antiquated Hebrew, and there is no 
hint of writing in all Genesis, unless it be in Judah’s signet ring. 
Yet, as a great linguist observes, it is remarkable that all words 
connected with writing are Semitic, not Egyptian, and common to all 


branches of the Semitic family; even the Hindoos borrowed their | 


letters from the Semites.”’ 

“Exactly. There is, then, really and necessarily often real difficul- 
ty in determining the precise meaning of words, in a language which 
now only exists in this one book. But now see. This word ‘day’ is 
used in differentsenses in this very narrative. We have a statement 
that the evening and the morning were—a day—whatever that means. 
In the second chapter we read of the day the Lord made the heavens 
and the earth, where it stands for the whole period. And, first of all, 
we read that ‘God called the light day.’ Now, it seems to me that it 
is small respect to the story to consider this statement has no mean- 
ing. Here is, in the very first place, a definition actually given us of 
/the wort. I hold we ought to take it as giving us the true meaning. 

As such it marks off the periods of light from the darkness and inac~ 

tion that had existed before, and the first day is to be taken as the 

first period of the new energy, resulting in new action.” 
“But if that isthe meaning,” said Jean, ‘we ought not to read any 
more of night, or of darkness; for in this sense they are done away.” 
“Surely you must have noticed that that is precisely the case.”’ 
“Really, I at least never did notice it,’ said Mr. Moreton. ‘I see it 
is so, and I confess I am relieved that you appeal to the words them- 
selves. We have evening and morning, however.” 
“Yes,”’ said Mr. Lowther, “‘we have; but I confess that has always 
* been a difficulty with me. The story starts® from darkness, you see. 

[f, then, evening means merely our evenings, I never could quite see 

how a period of darkness could begin thus a new period, marked at 

the outset by the creation of light. Again, the story places the sun 

later on, and there coald be no days till then in our sense; in fact it 
seems very carefully stated besides that literal days also did then 
first begin with the sun. Altogether I think Marsden is right. And 
here, again, we may get some help from the possible meaning of the 
ancient Hebrew. There is no doubt that erev (evening) is more or 
less identified with arav (to mix, conceal, confuse together ), arfd that 
voquer (morning) is connected with biquar (to make, appear, devel- 
op.) The analogy of meaning is evident enough ; but it is not quite 


‘ 





so clear which may have been the original meaning of the word, in 


those far-back ages. I should have said a few years ago that the 
simpler meanings of evening and morning were the primary ones; 
but in a recent remarkable lecture Professor Max Muller lays down 
the principle broadly, as a universal one, that in all the most ancient 
forms of language what he calls concepts, or abstract ideas conceiy- 
ed, are more ancient than what he terms percepts, or things perceiv- 
| ed. He admits that he cannot account for this, and that it is con- 
| trary to what one would expect from a naturally ‘developed’ race of 
men, and a self-developed language; but you see here it is, at all 
events, said the naming of the first words came from God, or in other 
words that He gave man language. We must not push this etymol- 
ogy, I think; but it is quite a possibility that the words might origi- 
nally have rather meant a period of confusion or indistinctness, fol- 
lowed by a gradual clearing up, than literal evening and morning.”’ 

“Tam particularly glad to hear that,’”’ said Mr. Marsden. “It is 
really extraordinary that in nearly every case, if not indeed all, each 
of the periods is marked by just such a progress from confusion te 
clear order.”’ 

“Tsit? How so?” 

“We shall see as we goon. Here we have, first, the undistinguish- 
able dark chaos, followed by cosmic light; and, then, the division of 
this from the darkness. If your suggestion should be right, one could 
understand why the Hebrews began all their days with the evening. 
However, all we are really concerned with is the fact, that not only is 
day here, and firstly, defined as a period of light, but that this mean- 
ing is familiar through the whole Bible.”’ 





“You mean such phrases as ‘children.of the day,’ ”’ said Jean. 
| “Yes, [ remember many such passages. But still, is it not said in 
| the Ten Commandments, that the Sabbath was instituted because ‘in 
| six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and rested the seventh 
lx sore 
day’? 

“T was just going to remark the same,” said Mr. Moreton. 
swer that objection, and I have no more to say.” 


“An- 


“It is very odd,” said Marsden, ‘‘but I-was going to quote this very] 
Sabbath as the strongest proof of all, that these periods of Genesis! 
could not possibly mean days of twenty-four hours. First of all, if it! 
were so, then God must have resumed the special or more active} 
work of creation, on the first day after the seventh, otherwise the din- | 
alogy does not hold good. But He has not; that seventh period of | 
rest is still in progress, has not ended. It does not seem to have been — 
meant to end, if it did, it would lose all its meaning.” 

‘How so,’’ said Mr. Moreton. 

“I only go by the Bible itself. You would accept the Epistle to the 
| Hebrews, I suppose, as good authority ?” 
| 





“Certainly, none more so.” 
“Well, the view there expressly given is, that ‘he who hath entered 
into his Sabbath, he also hath ceased from his own work, as God did 


from His.’ It is no mere rest for a day, then to begin again. Our 
Lord Himself makes the same thing clear, to my mind. Charged 


with breaking this very day-Sabbath, He said that it was made for 
man, and that God worked hitherto, as He did. In His Providence 
and by His laws God was ever working through His long Sabbath; 
and, therefore, His Son might work on that Sabbath of days, which, 
it is expressly added, was made for man, not man for it, as would be 
the casé on the literal-day hypothesis. Man had lost the rest of 
Eden, and, as has been well said, the Sabbath stood to ever remind 
him of it, the Gospel of the Decalogue.”’ 

“Did you ever study theology, may I ask?’ said Mr. Moreton. 
“Your view gives a strange and new force to the Sabbath, and cer- 
tainly explains this chapter in Hebrews better than the old-fashion- 
ed one.” 

“Never. But L have learnt to regard the Bible as a very real book, 
w be studied on its own merits, &part from previous notions,” said 
Marsden. *“‘However, the point is, are vou satisfied on this question 
| of the Sabbath ?” 

Perfectly.” 
“Then [have not much more to say. 





Louly wish in fact, to point 
| out that, after all, we should let the Bible interpret itself, as far as we 
Now turn to Psalm xe., and read the first four 
and last verfes, John.” 

“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
fore the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, from everlasting to everlasting (olam to olam } 
thou art God. Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest, Return, 
ye children of men. For a thousand yeurs in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the night. Let 


can find it does so. 


ag work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their chil- 
dren. 


And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and es- 





Be- \ 
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tablish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our | above the expanse; and it wasso. And Elohim called the expanse 
hands establish thou it.” heavens (Shamayim). And the evening (erev) was, and the morning 


“This Psalm has been ascribed to Moses, as in the superscription, | ‘ “7ver) Was, a second day.” 
from time immemorial among the Jews; and scholars say it is in his “T see you discard the word firmament,” said John. 
style as we find it in Deuteronomy. You can see that all the refer- ““Necessarily,”’ said Mr. Lowther. ‘On this point at least all schol- 
ences and comparisons are to and with Creation ; and the last beauti- | ars agree without exception. The word comes from raqua, to stretch 
ful prayer is, that, as God saw all His work, ‘and behold it was very | out or extend; very likely, our word rack, for the old instrument of 
good,’ the same beauty and goodness might be upon us and our work,.| torture, or an extreme rent, comes from the same. The old sneer 
But now notice how, throughout the whole, a marked contrast is | about the Bible representing the heavens as solid was due simply to 
drawn between our days and God’s days. You all know, from the | ignorance.” 
commentaries published, how the second verse should be translated “I am told the word probably came from the Greek Septuagint, 
‘from age to age,’ and you can see how the whole idea of the Psalm | which renders it stereoma,” said Marsden. ‘But it is worth mention- 
is a comparison of the long ages of Creation with the small space al- | ng that even that old Greek idea, supposing it based upon any knowl- 
lotted to man. Whether Moses first wrote this chapter of Genesis, | edge of a meaning in the Hebrew then known, though since obsolete 
or whether he only preserved in writing what was the property of | —a bare possibility—is not so wide of the mark as you might sup- 
his race before, he must have known the meaning of the words bet- | pose; and though I believe no such meaning is in the Hebrew, I 
ter than anyone else. So, again, in Proverbs viii., ‘The Lord possess- | should not object if it were.” 
ed me in the beginning of His way, before His works of old . . . “I do not understand you,” said John. 
from everlasting, before the ancient things of the earth.’ In Psalm “It is difficult to explain in detail, but [ will try. You know per- 
civ. again, while nothing is absolutely said, the idea is most evident- haps how Hook proposed the undulatory theory of light many years 
ly that of a long period; and, in short, it is not too much to say that | ago, before even Newton’s time. Later on Huyghens accounted suc- 
while we find in many modern writings references to God creating cessfally for the curious double refraction of light in Iceland spar on 
all things in a short space, we can find no such idea in the Bible.” the hypothesis that the waves of light resembled those of sound, 
“Hebrews may again help you here, Marsden,” said Mr. Lowther. | which are simply pulses of alternate compression and extension of 
“It is said of Christ, ‘by whom also He made the ages—ons’—not | the air in the direction the sound is travelling. Do you understand 
worlds. So it is said again, ‘Whose are the ages.’ ” so far?” 
“There is one more proof,” said Marsden. ‘In ‘Genesis ii. 5, we “IT think so.” 
have evidently another narrative, apparently incomplete ( perhaps to ‘Later still, however, Malus discovered that polarized light refused 
avoid repetition, ) and therefore not easy altogether to fit in precisely | to be reflected in certain directions, or, as Newton expressed it, pos- 
with this one. But comparing it with Genesis i. 11, 12, it seems con- | sessed ‘sides.’ Our own Dr. Young, who, with Fresnel, had most to 
veyed, that up to the third ‘day’ it had not rained, and this is given | do with first establishing the undulatory theory, was puzzled by this; 
as noteworthy. The physical aspects of this we shall see another | he saw clearly that such longitudinal vibrations would not aceount 
time; all I want to observe now is, that it would be absurd to inform | for it, and he conceived of transverse vibrations, such as the waves of 
us of such a trivial matter as that it had not rained for three or more | the sea, in which the atoms of water move really up and down, 
literal days, but if long periods were meant we can understand why | while only the wave-form advances to the shore. Do you follow me 
such a fact should be stated.” here, too?” 
“It is odd that Professor Hitchcock argues the very reverse from ““Yes,”’ 
the same passage,” said Mr Lightfoot. ; ‘Here, however, came a tremendous difficulty. Young had to con- 
“I know he does,” said Marsden. “But he does so simply because | ceive of some medium which did not vibrate in the same manner as 
| he regards the probability of rain in the natural order of things, and | gir, but with these transverse vibrations, which are the distinguishing 
| considers as ‘absurd’ its absence fora long time. But it is evidently properties of a solid. Fresnel, by profound analysis, came to the very 
\given here as an extraordinary thing worth telling us; and if it turns | same conclusion ; and so stupendous did this assumption then ap- 
jout that the supposed absurd fact is, according to our present knowl- pear, that Arago, who had hitherto been associated with the other 
edge, exactly consistent with the other facts also stated, how then?” | Prenchman in his investigations, declined to endorse such a theory, 
“If it be so, the argument is all your way, certainly,” said Light- | and shrank from accepting an impalpable ether which behaved in 
foot. ‘We must leave that to you. You have quite convinced me, | what seemed to him such an extraordinary way. Yetall scientific men 
at any rate, that Professor Huxley's sneers were very misplaced, and | accept the theory to-day, and believe in the ether in this sense. 
showed more ignorance than anythingelse. I shall not bein a hurry | Rarer than our rarest vacuum, every atom of it nevertheless is be- 
again to believe everything a scientific lecturer says without exam- | jjeyed to have its fixed place, round which it vibrates to a small ex- 
ining for myself.” tent, but from which it never moves. The ether, according to pres- 
“That was one of the lessons [ hoped we should learn,” said Mr, | ent ideas, is in fact the only substance that never does move. You 
Marsden, “But pardon me,” he added gravely, “do not you think | know how the wind can blow the sound of your voice, but the might- 
you were at least as blameworthy as he. You profess to teach from | jest wind cannot deflect by one hair’s breadth the course of a sun- 
this Bible; were not you bound, far more than he, té search and see | jeam. As you travel along in a railway carriage, the carriage takes 
what could be said on bebalf of this chapter, rather than surrender | the enclosed air with it; but it does not take the ether. At least this 
it at the first claim? Again I say, pardon me; but I feel deeply on | jg the present belief of physicists; but we need not further discuss 
this subject: it has been life and death to me, and no man can tell | the matter in detail, though this brief mention of it seemed worth 
the harm such light and easy fashion of dealing with it has done.” while.” 
Lightfoot colored, but his better feeling prevailed. ‘‘You are right “It is most interesting,” said Mr. Lowther. ‘I see, however, that- 
there too,” hewaid. ‘I have been to blame; and I feel you are a bet- | you are disposed to give this expanse a wider meaning than the usual 
ter Christian than I am, and I verily believe a better theologian alse. | one of the atmosphere. Am I not right ?”, 
I wish the Bible were half as clear and as real to me as it seems to be “I certainly am disposed to do so, though I am not tied to such an 
te you.” interpretation. The ordinary meaning would not be incorrect in or- 
“That will come to you in proportion as the wish is real; but you | der of time, so far as our knowledge extends. The intense original 
niust'go to it prepared to gather if€ meaning from itself, rather than | heat about which all agree, would have kept the globe in a dense va- 
to put'your meaning into it. 1 sometimes feel as if the time was yet | porous mist up to a certain point, and it would not be a trivial stage 
to'come, When ‘Christians generally will deal thus honestly by their | jp the process of development when a clear atmosphere separated the* 
own Bible. But we must finish for to-night, I think.”’ clouds, and the surface was first clearly seen. But as I have taken 
And the party broke up. the early portion of the narrative as referring to the whole Cosmos, 
co : for reasons we saw on our last evening, and also because the first 
CHAPTER V. reference is to the ‘heavens’ as well as the earth, so the wider mean- 
2 ing seems far the best to me here, and for the same reasons. For 
SK gi , ,, | here also the expanse is immediately and expressly identified with 
“I do ‘not think we need occupy very long over the Second day, the heavens. That alone is surely of great weight.” 
said Mr. Marsden. ‘It has been rendered literally as follows :— “I am willing to allow it,” said- Mr. Moreton. “Nay, even the old 


PN phony plow ery ry it be a dividing po ae ae : word¢firmament is notoriously identified in popular speech with the 
waters (mayim). And Elohim formed the expanse, and separated heavens rather than the mere terrestrial atmosphere.” 
the waters (meyim) under the expanse from the waters which were “It is strange that never struck me before; but it is true,” said Mr. 
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Lowther. ‘But taking this view as at least allowable, what do you 
make of it, Mr. Marsden ?” 

“Tt would seem to me to represent with singular scientific accuracy 
the second grand stage in the working out of the nebular hypothesis. 
We have seen already (Psalm cxlviii.) the probable general meaning 
of the word mayim in, at least, some places—so probable, in fact, that 
years and years ago Dr. Whewell took the very same view of the 
matter I am doing. If it be sound, we should have here, therefore, 
the gradual separation, first into rings, and next into more defined 
masses, of the heavenly bodies. I do not, however, press this view ; 
either is in accordance with the necessary order of things so far as 
known, and it is even possible that both meanings may be involved, 
the separation of the fluids going on until the fluid surface of the” 
earth, gradually cooling, became visible as an apparently fluid globe.” 


“I quite see,” said John, “how on either hypothesis, and still more 
if we include both, as you suggest, this ‘day,’ like the other, is a 
gradual progression from a state of confusion towards one of clear- 


ness and order.” 

“Yes, itis. But I should like to ask Mr. Lowther before we go on, 
what intrinsic meaning he attaches to this word shamayim, rendered 
heavens.”’ 

“The fact is, itis very difficult to say exactly. Many opinions have 
been given as to the root meaning, and on the whole, the best sup- 
ported is that of height, or elevation. This agrees well enough with 
either view you have mentioned, and also with the spiritual mean- 
ing which so often occurs. It has been also suggested that the word 
may be formed from mayim, by adding esh, fire. But it is difficult to 
trace any direct connection or any meaning for this etymology, which 
can only be said to be a possible one.” 

“Might it not be intended to convey, if atmosphere be meant, how 
the waters are raised and the clouds kept suspended by heat ?’’ said 
Marsden. 

“T never thought of that. It might; and it amuses me to see how 
you are always prowling around after something to support your phy- 
sical notions. Pardon me; I mean no offence. It may be that the 
idea of elevation came in the same way; not only as raising the 
clouds, but the Jews seemed always to connect the notion of ascend- 
ing with fire. You remember the passage about man being born to 
trouble, as the sparks ‘fly upwards,’ and there.are many others. Now 
you suggest it to me, the notion does not seem so very far-fetched. I 
do not think you must press these meanings, however.”’ 

“Nor do I, especially as I have to get all my Hebrew second-hand. 
You cannot think, Doctor, how often I wish I could really enter into 
these matters. I do, however, mean to suggest, and I do not think 
you will question it so far, that there may, very possibly, coul@ we un- 
derstand these passages in the precise sense, and be sure we had them 
in the very precise form in which they were first given to man, lie 
buried in them more even of scientific fact than we can gather from 
them now; and how desirable it is that their precise meaning should, 
if possible, be investigated by those who can bring to the task not on- 
ly philological, but competent physical knowledge. In regard to much 
of Scripture this matters little; but in what professes to relate such 
events as this, you will see how much may lie in some possible orig- 
inal meaning, which at this later date may appear far-fetched enough.” 

“You are quite right, and you have said enough to awaken all my 
interest. I shall be glad to compare notes with you some day; but 
your Cambridge friends seem to have coached you pretty well. I sup- 
pose we now go on to the third day.” 

“T notice you give us, that 
Was it 


‘Pardon me one moment,” said John. 
Ged formed the expanse; you did not use the word created. 
intentional ?” e 

“Yes. Whatever the word bara means precisely, it is only used 
twice afterwards in this story, another word signifying to make or 
fashion being used in the other cases.”’ 

“You are quite right,”’ said Mr. Lowther. 

“Still the distinction puzzles me,” said Lightfoot. ‘We are first 
told Elohim created the heavens and the earth. Next we have the 
word in the fifth day. And finally it is used for man. Where is the 
connection ?” 

“Surely you must see that. First it is the absolute beginning of 
things, of the whole material system.”’ 

“Yes, that is clear enough; but the rest ?”’ 

And the other 
In each case it is a new thing, not a mere 


“Well, the next case is animal life—conscious life. 
case is moral, spiritual life. 
shaping of prior things.” 





“T see, I see. Still, why not also of the animals in the sixth day, 
and of vegetable life ?”’ 

“Tf you will allow me, that is one of the points I shall mention 
when we come to those days. They are not only apparently signifi- 
cant, but I have the fullest belief they were meant to be so. Perhaps 
John will now read the next stage of this wonderful story. The third 
day brings us into the region of geology, and face to face again with 
Professor Huxley.” 

John read as follows :— 

“And Elohim said, Let the waters under the heavens be gathered 
together into one place, and let the dry land appear. 

“And it was so. And Elohim called the dfy land Earth; and the 
gathering of the waters He called Seas; and Elohim saw that it was 
ri 
oeand Elohim said, Let the Earth bring forth herbage, the herb 

ielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit containing seed, after 
1is kind, upon the Earth. 

“And it was so. And the Earth brought forth herbage, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit yielding fruit containing seed after its 
kind, and Elohim saw that it was good. 

‘‘And the evening (erev) was, and the morning ( voquer ) was, a third 
day.” 

‘None of us, I suppose,”’ said John, ‘‘ have ever felt the least diffi” 
culty about the first part of this day’s work—the part relating to the 
dry land and the sea.”’ 

“T suppose not,’’ said Mr. Marsden. ‘‘But there are, nevertheless, 
two or three things worth remarking about it. The first is, that we 
have still an evening and a morning, in the sense we spoke of the 
other day—a progress from confusion towards distinction, and order, 
and revelation. You see that?” 

‘“‘Clearly.”’ 

“The second thing is, that the process comes again, exactly in its 
proper place in order of time. As the globe further cooled, its crust 
would shrink, and wrinkle, and crack. With these forces would 
fight the still enormous internal heat, very likely aided by steam from 
the water leaking through; and the result would be vast upheavals, 
with corresponding depressions. This very short description is gath- 
ered from geological works only, but you see how exactly it fits in 
with the order of the story.”’ 

“Yes. What is the next thing?” 

“The next is the repetition of the remarkable phrase, God saw that 
it was yood; which, as I have before said, is obviously to be under- 
stood as meaning, fitted to work out all His purposes or designs. I 
need not point out to you, John, whose difficulties have come from 
geology, how exactly this coincides with the great geologic doctrine, 
that the mutual action of land and water, and the forces acting up- 
on each, have effected all the transformations of the globe since that 
date.” : 

“Now this really is extraordinary,” said John. ‘I can’t think 
what I have been about not to notice these things. I begin to un- 
derstand what you meant, when you said the great want was a want 
of thoroughness in studying the matter.” 

‘It is the great want in everything,” said Marsden, gravely. ‘Even 
in purely scientific subjects, the curse of the age is the number of 
people who think they know all there is to be known, when they really 
have not begun to know even their own ignorance of the knowledge 
they pretend to. But there is one more point, and that is, that here 
we have, as of the days, the Bible’s own definition of the primary 
meaning of earth. It is simply—the land.” 

‘“‘Why do you notice that,’ asked Lightfoot. 

‘Because it would have saved another basketful or two of cheap 
sneers that never were deserved. You must have seen how the Bible 
has been charged with upholding the fable, that the whole world 
rested on foundations and pillars, and soon. These writers mostly 
quote the Book of Job. Take the simple Bible definition, even with- 
out allowing for some poetical license, and there is no absurdity at 
all. It is simply another example of how some people are determined 
the Book shall mean nonsense, whether there is really nonsense in it 
or not. But we may now go on to the second portion of this day’s 
work. This portion will need our special attention, because I will 
say frankly that it is here only I can see any possible difficulty in in- 
terpretation. [suppose you found here your chief difficulty in Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s lectures, John ?”’ 

“Yes; shall I read the whole passage which presents his case ?”’ 

“Ifyou please. It is rather long, but as it is the kernel of the an- 
ti-Biblical case, it is better not to shorten it.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


End of Required Reading for March. 
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Dr. Vincent presided, and answered the questions as follows: ° 

“The book on Biology?” It remains a part of the reading for the 
past year, and you can at any time readit. If any of you have not 
purchased it and find a school-book on Biology which you prefer to 
read, we say concerning that as concerning all the books of the course, 
take the substitute. 

“A few having completed the past vear’s study except Merivale’s 
History of Rome, desire to know if they would be allowed to substi- 
tute Miss Yonge’s History of Rome and Abbott’s Life of Cesar?” 
Yes. ° 

“Will you allow,a member who has fallen behind in the studies of 
this year and cannot write up his examination papers, to complete 
his two years’ work by next fall?” Yes; you can complete the 
work you have begun at any time. 

‘Will it extend to the four years?’ Yes. I desire the members of 
the class of ’82 to hold their places, if possible, by reading up now 
during the coming two years the omitted readings of the past. We are 
anxious to hold that class, and if persons cannot do that, it is possi- 
ble to drop into the next year’sclass. I am not sure that we shall 
not some of these days, be a little more strict in reference to the years ; 
but we are now experimenting, and we therefore yield in every direc- 
tion where we have hope that the aims of the Circle will be realized. 

“Can a simple preparatory course be prepared for young people, 
simpler than the one laid out forjhem?”’ There was a strong feeling 
last year at the Round Table against having a preparatory course, but 
the pressure was so strong, the arguments in its favor so numerous, 
that a preparatory course was adopted; and, as I understand it, this 
question relates to that; whether a still more simple preparatory 
course cannot be laid out. The fact is that a great many young peo- 
ple, boys and girls from sixteen years of age upward, need to have 
something done in their behalf. They wont take up these heavier 
books of history and science, but they would read something a little 
shorter, a little simpler. I feel the importance of this, and I believe 
that something will be done before long to modify this preparatory 
course and enlist a large number of these young people, giving them 
credit afterwards when they are admitted into full membership to the 
C. L. 8. ©. for whatever work they have done in the previous years. 

‘“Would the reading of the required books be accepted where a record 
of the time spent in so doing is not kept?’’ Certainly; we desire, 
however, for certain purposes, a record of the time; we can strike an 
average of the time required to read the books, and when we know 
what books have been read we can make an approximate estimate 
of the time spent by all members of the Circle throughout the country 
in completing the reading. 

“A suggestion: Our local Circle has at each meeting a geograph- 
ical drill. One of the members prepared a large map on muslin, in 
water colors, for our use in studying Roman History; on this we lo- 
cated famous battle fields and accompanied Hannibal on his journey 
from Spain to Italy, and other such points of interest. We gained a 
good idea of Roman houses by reading extracts from the ‘Last days 
of Pompeii.’’’ An admirable suggestion,which I trust Mr. Martin will 
put into the C. L. 8. C. Department. 

“Do we understand that if a member of the class of ’82 is behind he 
may fall in with the ’83 class?’ Certainly, he may. 

Where college graduates and persons holding diplomas desire to be 
connected with the Circle they may, by studying the smaller books of 
the course and filling out the memoranda, be in due time enrolled as 
graduates of the Circle ; but we should expect reading and study, and 
that such parties show the genuineness of their desire by reading 
the special or supplementary courses, by which they might add seals 
to their courses. A Vermont clergyman wrote to me not long ago on 
the subject. He said: ‘‘I am a college graduate, but I want to take 
two or three of your special courses ; I want your diploma that I may 
have the seals put upon it. HowshallI proceed?” I replied: Study 
the smaller books—the Chautauqua Text-Books—fill out the memo- 
randa prepared for the class of 82 or '83, and study the special cours- 
es, and youshall receive your diploma with the special seals attach- 
ed. It would be better, however, for most persons to take the entire 
course of reading. 

I have had a most uncomfortable revelation made to me in the 
night. It was not exactly a revelation but a fragment of a memory 
that passed through my mind and kept me awake for some time. 
You all know how solicitous I am to avoid everything that looks like 
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interference with denominational peculiarities in the selection of our 
books. I was unfortunate enough to put upon our list the first year, 
a book, ‘‘The Word of God Opened,”’ and which is a ost excellent 
book, and has been most highly commended by the class of people 
that I permitted not to read it by special circular; and I thought last 
night, ‘‘I believe I have put upon our list a book that gives a stroke 
of the sharpest sort to one of our leading and most influential chris- 
tian denominations in this country, and largely represented in the 
Circle; and I could not sleep for some time over it, and I began to 
frame in my mind another circular to send to that particular denom- 
ination. I don’t know what to do about it—[A voice:—‘They can 
stand it better than we can’’|—unless I send out thatspecial circular, 
and those of you who get the circular will understand all about it. 
Don’t you wish you belonged to that Church? 

‘“How late may one become a member of the class now forming?” 
The first of Uctober, or the firstof November, or the first of December, 
or the first of January. Miss Kimball shakes her head. She makes 
out the list as the roll comes in, and she is anxious for that list to 
be completed as soon as possible. 

“Can members send in their reports at any time?’’ Yes; the earli- 
er the better. Any of you who desire to revise the reports of the 
work gone over may have duplicate memoranda sent you. 

Mr. Martin.—‘‘As to the time of closing the class of ’84, is it 
to be understood that applications will be received up to the first 
of January, and after that those who come will be entered in the Bry- 
ant class and constitute the nucleus of the class of ’85?” 

I think that is the best way. I don’t like to say thatislaw. We 
shall begin to put on red tape after graduating our first class. Per- 
sons who do not join the class of ’84 before the first of January would 
do well to join the Bryant class and would do well to spend the pres- 
ent summer in reading up the course. 

‘What difference is there between the Chautauqua Alumni and 
those who shall complete the course of the C. L. S. C.?’’ The differ- 
ence that there is between the college graduate and the graduate of 
the theological seminary. The normal is our theological, ecclesiasti- 
cal and religious department. The Normal Class is the strictly re- 
ligious department. In the secular department there is a religious, 


and, to a certain extent, a normal element; but the one is secular 
. 


and the other is specifically religious. 

“Can you positively assure us that each branch will have an out- 
line review book like your English Chautauqua Text-Book?”’ I can- 
not promise that for the present year. I can promise that there will 
be helpful memoranda on each subject. I hope the time is-coming 
when we shall have little Chautauqua outlines on all these subjects. 

‘‘Must the work for special seals be done by the members of ’82 be- 
fore thgt time?” No. 

Mr. Martin.—In reference to the question above, is it not possible 
or is it not designed that in THe Cuautauquan there will be an 
outline published in connection with that particular portion of the 
history therein published? 

Dr. Vincent.—I suppose so, and that in each number of Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN there will be outlines which will aid the students in 
their reading of that current number, and also aid them in the read- 
ing from month to month. 

“In case a member of the class of ’82 reads up any of the special 
courses during the year, should he report that time in his quarterly 
reports?’ Those special readings will be as supplemental or extra 
reading. I think it is not necessary for us to require a person to read, 
say, So many pages in so many hours. For example; one man reads 
a book in six nionths, another reads it in six weeks; one will read 
ten pages in an hour, another but five pages in an hour. Now, we 
require the books to be read ; and while we want to know the number 
of hours, itis merely that we may form an estimate of the good that 
is being done. I would put under the head of the required reading 
the time spent in the required reading, and the time in the supple- 
mental under that head. Suppose our course required six hours 
reading a week, and one who makes a report says, “I have read all 
the books, but I have spent only four or six or five months, so many 
hours a day;"’ that man passes whether he has read the required 
time or not. It is not a question of time, it is a question of quantity. 

‘‘Need we specify the names of the books?” It will do if you say 
you have read all the books. 

“Ts it right to report the time or the pages of Sunday reading in 
the required beoks?’’ If the required books are religious books it is 
proper enough to read them on Sunday, for instance, ‘“‘The Tongue 
of Fire.’’ You never heard a sermon nor read a sermon more full of 
spiritual suggestion and quickening power than perhaps that very 
book. By the way, that is the very book in which those five or six 
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Jlines occur to which I haye referred. If you read that on Sunday, 
and you read it through in three hours, you must let your own con- 
science decide whether you will say that you read the books and 
spent so much time on them. I would not recommend the reading 
of “Hypatia” on Sunday. It is not a known religious book, but it is 
a fiction; I would not read that class of books on Sunday. I never 
read that class of books on Sunday. 

“Suppose I read a certain chapter in Merivale or Green twice, it 
requires three hours the first time; shall I report five hours read- 
ing?” Isay yes, if it be better tospend time in reading it over twice, 
you improve the time. Is there any objection to that plan? What do 
we aim at in reading, and in keeping an account of the time spent in 
reading? Do we gain the ends sought by reading a chapter twice, 
better than by reading it once? Yes. Ought we not then to report 
the whole time ? The second reading is more valuable to the student 
than the first reading. 

“Should one report the time put on the small text-books?’’ Report 
all time spent in work for the C. L. 8S. C.; in memorizing, in think- 
ing, in filling out memoranda, c. 

“Do you report the number of pages ?’’ Yes, that may be done. 

“Do we have to read the small text-book on Canadian History?” 
It was intended to require it, but it was not required; in future cour- 
ses it will be required. Wecommend it to you. Another book we 
recommend besides Canadian History; that is Prof. Gilmore’s ‘‘En- 
glish Literature,” the sum and substance of his lectures delivered 
here put into this little Chautauqua Text-Book form. And there is 
another which really ought to be required; that is a little book, num- 
ber 25 of the Chautauqua Text-Books, by Dr. Joseph Alden, on self- 
education—a book from an experienced educator giving a great 
many useful hints to students. 

“Where is the supplementary course to be found ?’’ In the first 
issue of our circular. In the first circular that we send out to the 
class of ’84 we will provide a course of supplementary reading for 
every branch of the year, so that those of you who feel that the cur- 
rent course is very much too limited, may take the supplemental 
reading and be working for your special seals just as fast as you 
please. ° 

“Are ‘supplemental’ and ‘special’ courses the same ?”’ 
identical. 

“Tf a person, originally a member of the class of '82, has been una- 
ble to read the books of this year, and joins the class of '83, when will 
he get this year’s course?”’ I think thatif one has joined the class of ’82 
and has not read the books for ’83 the wise thing for him to do, or for 
any person who is one or two years back, is to drop into the present 
year and read with the whole class everywhere, and then, as you find 
opportunity and find how little time is really required this year, be- 
gin to read back and take up ’82, and finish that, when you may find 
that at the end of this year you have finished *82 as well as ’83. Study 
the books of the present year, General History, &c., in Tue Cuav- 
TAUQUAN, and if you have leisure read up from where you left off, and 
by the time you get through the next year you will have completed 
all the reviews of the past and be able to graduate as you intended. 
Unless students find it is absolutely impossible for them, to catch up 
I do not recommend them to drop out of their classes. It is wonder- 
ful when one catches the real C. L. 8. C. fever how fast his pulse 
works and how much reading he can do in a short space of time. 

“Will, Quackenbos’ Rhetoric do for Townsend’s?’”’ Yes; although 
Townsend’s is very cheap, small and compact, and I am told by good 
authorities that itis a very good book. 

“Will there be a general review at the end of the four years’ course?” 
There will be a general review at the end of the four years’ course 
Which will help you to review but which will in no sense be an unfair 
taxupon you. It will help you to go over the ground in a hurry and 
get the outlook we are aiming at. . 

“Ts ‘Old Tales Retold from Grecian Mythology’ a required book for 
the first year?’ No, it never has been. It is a book earnestly re- 
commended. ’ : 

“Suppose a teacher is doing regular work in a line similar to the C. 
L. 8. C., is it required that one report the time?” If I taught En- 
glish History in the school, I would report the time spent in teaching 
that English History this year. If I am not a graduate and have not 
a diploma, it would be well for me to take the required course and 
teach English History and get my diploma in the regular way. 

“Would you advise a college student who has taken Rhetoric to go 
over it again ?”’ Yes, I think it would be well to do so. Less time will 
alo it. 


They are 


CERTIFICATES. ° 


When the class of ’82 pays up all that is due for those two years, as 





some have not done [August, 1880]; when the classes of '82, ’83, and 
’84 shall all pay their fifty cents the coming year, whether they have 
paid or not as their consciences may trouble them,when they pay what 
has not yet been paid for the two years, we shall have funds enough 
at fifty cents apiece to do all the work required. It may be necessary 
the last year to charge a dollar for the diploma which we present. 
We want it to be no cheap affair, and I don’t suppose anybody will 
object to this. We do not want tomake money; we do want to bring 
every facility within the reach of the people. Fifty cents is almost 
nothing to me, I was going to say, for two reasons ; that money comes 
to me with apparent ease, and goes away with greater ease than it 
comes. But there are people who look at fifty cents over and over 
again before they part with it, and it is very easy for some people to 
say thatis very little-some business; but sometimes a man is better 
for doing that than the man who throws away his money. There- 
fore we want to bring the price down to the lowest figure and at the 
same time the Circle to do all it can do; and if there be any man 
within the reach of my voice this afternoon who has a thousand dol- 
lars that he would just as soon lend to put in the Plainfield Bank and 
say: ‘‘Youtan have the use of it,’’ I would not weep, [laughter] 
and it might bring tears of joy. 

Icannot promise that for those who begin now itis possible to com- 
plete the entire course in two years. I am afraid that by doing that 
we might hurry matters a little too much for their good. A person 
who just before the last year read the books of ’82, but did not join 
the class, and is now ready for the next year’s course, may join tha 
class of ’82. Here is a man who read the beoks of ’82 before the class 
of ’83 was organized and then joined that class and has read the books 
for this year. He wants to know if he can be a member of ’82. We 
have admitted several persons into the class of ’82, it being under- 
stood that they could be so admitted if they made up the lost time. 
This we may continue until the close of this year. 

‘Why not introduce a temperance book of real merit into the 
course of the C. L. 8. C.?’”? We shall, I suppose, recommend a tem- 
perance book; say one of Dr. Richardson’s books on temperance. 

‘‘How shall we count our pages in reading THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
Hypatia?’’ Page by page. 

There is a book that I want to recommend to you here. It is on the 
special theological and philosophical course, and it ought to be on 
the special course in Church History; ‘‘The Conflict of Christianity 
with Heathenism.’’ It reads like a romance, and those who have 
studied Roman History will be charmed with it as they see the strug- 
gle of early christianity with paganism. 

“In the special theological course, are those books that you rec- 
ommend, for Sunday reading, generally ?”’ They are not reeommend- 
ed for Sunday reading, but for ministers who take our course. That 
Vermont Congregational minister says: ‘If you are going to find 
out from the best men on the continent the best books to be read, I 
want to take your special course, but I don’t want to read all your 
books.”’ I say, read the special and theological course, and get your 
special seals attached to the diploma. 

‘Are you at liberty to name the three books recommended?” 
sir, I am not now. 

‘Can a minister in his course of conference study be credited as a 
member of the C. L. 8. C. with the studies common to both?” I am 
very much pleased to have that question asked. Where the studies 
of the conference bear upon the required themes such use may be 
made of them; where they do not, they may be credited to special 
studies, and he may give as much time as possible to the reading of 
the C. L. 8. C.; as now, any minister can take his fourth year’s course 
of study and read everything required in the present year of the 
C. L. 8..C. 

Well, my dear friends, this year the Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle has received more attention than it did last, and of 
course more than it could have received a year before. The interest 
growing into a burning enthusiasm, which you have shown in the C. 
L. 8. C., has filled my heart with delight during this session of the 
Assembly. You have been here, from time to time, eager to ask 
questions, eager to hear criticisms, eager to pick up information, and 
eager to show your loyalty to the great movement of which you are 
now apart. I believe that the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Cirele has a ministry to fulfill in everyday life in making our homes 
schools of culture and places of piety. I believe that dignity and 
richer tone are imparted to our plain and otherwise monotonous 
everyday life by the demands made upon us by this course of study. 
I know from the testimony of fathers and mothers, from the testi- 
mony of ministers, of lawyers, of mechanics, of school teachers, and 
from the testimony of young people as well as old, that the work of 
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the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is every month in- 
creasing in éffectiveness and in the enthusiasm which it excites. All 
this makes me glad. There are criticisms made upon us. It cannot 
be otherwise. I only wonder that there are so few. As we receive 
criticisms we shall improve our scheme. By experience, you will be 
able to give me and the counselors associated with me directions or 
suggestions in the carrying out of our further plans. All such sug- 
gestions are solicited, and I appreciate the criticisms. No man ever 
vexed me by pointing outa fault. I have listened to ministers 
preaching, and I have said to myself, that man uses five words over 
and over again. I have known a college president to take his place 
day after day in his classes, and in chapel, and I have known the stu- 
dents to pick out five or six of his favorite expressions which became 
by-words in that college. I have often said to myself as a preacher 
and a minister, ‘‘What terms do I use from habit, no one calling my 
attention to them; what is my favorite word or my favorite half doz- 
en words for which I might find synonyms if I only knew my fault ?” 
To the man who came to me once and said: ‘‘Do you know, Vincent, 
you used a certain word a great many times when you,might have 
used another word ?”’ I said, ‘‘I am very grateful to you for that.” 
When I talk on this platform and on the other platform, day after day, 
for three weeks every summer, talking about one interest,the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle, I say to myself, “Now if some 
kind critic in the congregation would say to me anonymously—I 
would very much rather have the name attached, for then I would 
know to whom to be grateful—would say to me: ‘My Dear Mr. 
President, you used a great many times this word, and this word, and 
this,’’ I should use these words again, but I should study other 
words and try to improve. AsI feel concerning myself I feel con- 
cerning every other interest of which I have charge. When a man 
criticizes my administration in the Sunday School Department of the 
church—I am accustomed to a certain kind of criticism—I warm up 
a little and am likely to express myself pretty strongly; but then I 
go away and in less than half an hour in every case I believe I have 
been able to say, “It is worth thinking about.’ I don’t care for his 
motives, I don’t care why he criticized me adversely; it is one of the 
things I covet, the power to make a good use of adverse criticisms, 
whether from friends or foes. In our Circle we want to be governed 
by the same principle, and I guarantee that the administration of the 
Circle will profit by suggestions. Give us your suggestions, and while 
we cannot promise to follow them all, we will promise to get some- 
thing better out of them than we could have without the combined 
wisdom of such a large number of students. 

Mr. Martin.—My duties as General Secretary will require me to call 
upon many members of this Circle in the course of the next two years 
for certain historical information in reference to the organization in 
your particular localities. I desire in writing up this organization 
to make it as accurate as possible, and do full justice to every one 
within the limits in which its recorded ag ge Pagmeen be comprised, 
and I wish you to give me all possible help in this way. 

Dr. Vincent.—I wish further to add: Would you wonder if one of 
these days Mr. Martin would be in his office on these grounds most of 
the year; if sometime there should be in the very heart of the winter 
a six weeks course of special study, and these little cottage fire-places 
blazing away and a magnificent hall lighted up with electric light, 
and lecture after lecture delivered in the evening to accommodate 


those ere who could come herein the winter for a special course of 
study? It is a dream, and it is among the golden to-morrows. Let it 


rest. 

“What do you think will be taken the fourth year?’’ A little book 
of several chapters—a very cheap book, so far as price is concerned— 
on mathematics, on the history, practical applications, and value in 
the way of mental discipline of mathematics. A gentleman, a special- 
ist in mathematics, is now employed in writing that little book, a 
book that people who know nothing about Inathematics will be able 
to read, and will then be able to appreciate the science more. A lady 
in New York, most gifted in the department of art, a teacher in Miss 
Ticknor’s society for the encouragement of home studies, is now pre- 

aring a book on art which we will publish with a wealth of pictorial 

ustration and furnish at a low price to members of the Circle. Dr. 
Burr, the author of “Ecce Colum,” is now writing for our fourth 
ear a work entitled “‘God in History,’ in which he will show the 

ivine movements in human history. I think it probable that a 
work on Geology may be put on the last year’s course, and it is possi- 
ble that “‘The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism”’ may be put 
on unless it is pet on the special course. Andnext year the book be- 
gun by Mrs. Alden, three chapters of which have been read to us, 
will be completed as a Chautauqua book, with this idea—to comprise 
in one volume a book which shall consecrate to members of our Cir- 
cle all the sacred places of our ground, our halls, old and new amphi- 
theatre, groves—Mr. Foster suggests the old tent. This book will be 
plaeed upon the course, and yet we shall not require people to take it 
who are not disposed to take it. But I hope that every member of 
the C. L. 8.C. will, during that fourth year, read the book which is de- 
signed to be placed upon the fourth year for every student. 

“Will Frank Beard’s new science be on the fourth year’s course ?” 
No, we intend to have a special supplementary course for Frank 
Beard’s science. 
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The California branch of the C, L. 8. C. has been increased by the 
recent addition of one hundred and fifty names to its list of members. 
The course of reading pursued by the Circle the present year is the 
one of the second year in the general plan of study. Arrangements 
are being made for the second annual assembly of the Circle at Pa- 
cific Grove, Monterey, during the summer of 1881. At this assembly 
special prominence will be given to Zoological and Botanical Science. 
In this particular .the California Circle will be specially favored by 
the presence and instruction of Dr. Wythe, the author of the text- 
book on Biology in the C, L. 8. C. course. 


The experience of those who are pursuing the C. L. 8. C. course 
under difficulties, and triumphantly succeeding, can scarcely be too 
often referred to for the encouragement of others. We therefore 
again quote from a number of letters bearing particularly upon this 
point. One of the class of 1884 says: ‘‘I hardly know how to fix my 
time, as it is done at odd moments and by having my book or paper 
always where my hand can reach it. This is the only way I can ac” 
complish anything, as we keep house, and I am at once ‘Bridget’ and 
seamstress, also all the clerk my husband has at his store, while my 
eyes do not admit of use to any extent in the evening. But while 
waiting in the dentist’s office, at the railroad station, and for my hus- 
band to come to his meals, the reading is accomplished.”’ Another 
member now reading in the second year writes: ‘I do all my read- 
ing after nine o’clock at night; that is all the spare time I have. Had 
such an opportunity been offered me in my younger years, when | 
had more leisure hours, I might have been better educated. You 
have aroused within me hopesand ambitions that have lain dormant 
for years, because I did not know what to read. And now one book 
calls for another, and if I could have all I want our house would not 
hold them all.” 

A commercial traveler, of the class of 1884, thus states his experi- 
ence: ‘I am unable to give the number of hours I have spent on the 
required reading during the past quarter. My business is such that 
Ihave to put in my time on the cars, at depots and hotels, and any- 
where I can get a chance to use a few minutes, but I am very much * 
interested in the course, and intend to push my way through” A 
lady writes: ‘‘We have had sickness in our family all ream 8 and 
fall. I have had discouragements enough to prompt me to abandon 
the course, but I am determined to keep it up. I cannot afford to 
lose the knowledge I am gaining.’’ A member of the class of 1882 
says: ‘I have enjoyed the reading very much, have kept up all the 
time, although I have lived in a very unsettled condition for the past 
two years. This summer we were building a new house on a new 
place. I do all my own work and cook for the men when they are oblig- 
ed to have their meals near where they work. But thank the Lord the 
plastering is almost on the house; when completed will have a place 
to put the Chautauqua mottoes.’’ <A lady of the class of 1882 reports 
the organization of a local Circle of about a dozen members the pres- 
ent year. In the beginning there were but three, one of whom has 
since removed. She writes: ‘We are anxious to succeed here, and 
think we will. All the members are pleased with the work and the 
course. For myself I am a minister’s wife, (itinerant, ) with two lit- 
tle ones, and do my own housework. So my time has to be econom- 
ically used to gain any spare for reading. But I can never be sufti- 
ciently grateful that the C. L. S.C. was organized, and its course of 
reading placed in my reach.” 


The grandest underlying feature of the C. L. S. C. course is found 
in its religious culture. Those who look upon this organization 
merely as a literary one but partially comprehend its far reaching 
tendencies. The crowning thought, the ultimate aim goes far be- 
yond mere mental self-culture. Itseeks through that enlightenment 
and discipline to expand and elevate the moral and religious being 
into closer and more intelligent communion with the divine source 
of all knowledge. Such books as ‘‘The Word of God Opened,” “The 
Plan of Salvation,’’ and ‘“‘The Tongue of Fire’ not only serve to con- 
firm the faith of the believer, but also to lead the minds and hearts of 
all towards a saving contemplation of the manifold attributes of the 
Creator of the universe,and the revelation of the Divine Plan for the re- 
demption of mankind. Many letters have come to Dr. Vincent speak- 
ing of happy results and influences in this direction. One writes: 
“During the past year I have united with the church in this plate, 
and I feel that this course of reading has had great influence with 
me in taking this step.’ Another says: “One book was and is the 
greatest benefit to me, that is ‘The Philosophy of the Plan of Salva- 
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tion.’ It was just what I needed.’ Another writes: “I received 
real benefit from the ‘Plan of Salvation.’’’ A lady member says: ‘I 
wish I could express to you my gratitude for the benefit I have de- 
rived from this systematic course of reading. The new thoughts I 
have gathered in, the emotions I experienced are the source of con- 
stant good tome. Heaven help you in your labor of elevating and 
refining the masses. God will surely bless you, and your name must 
be mentioned in the daily prayers of thousands of grateful hearts.” 
Another member of the class of 1883 says: ‘‘I will trespass for a few 
moments upon your valuable time to tell you what great profit and 
pleasure I have received in pursuing the studies for the past year. 
It was with trembling steps that I approached our grand temple, 
but now, having inscribed my name on one of its four columns 
(though ever so feebly ) a glimpse has been granted me of its interior, 
which has delighted and thrilled my soul. With God helping me I 
hope for health and strength in the coming years to enter the door- 
way.” A minister thus writes: “My duties as pastor and in confer- 
ence studies are enough to take all my time, but I cannot afford to 
give up the course of the C. L. 8. C. It gives me a leverage upon the 
younger members of my congregation and the more intelligent part 
of the community, which as pastor I desire to hold.” A lady mem- 
ber writes as follows: ‘I have longed to write and tell you how much 
profit and enjoyment I have experienced since I became a member 
of the C. L. 8. C. The books required to be read during the past year 
were very interesting and profitable, and afforded much enjoyment 
outside of themselves in the beautiful thoughts they suggested, and 
the research and investigation for which they proved an incentive. 
I think it impossible for any one to be a member of the Circle and not 
become better in every respect. Everything connected with it seems 
to me to suggest Milton’s beautiful thought that ‘the end of all learn- 
ing is to know God, and out of that knowledge to love Him and imi- 
tate Him.’ I consider it one of my greatest blessings that I am per- 
mitted to belong to this Circle, composed as it is of noble men and 
women engaged in the great work of self-culture, and presided over 
by one who makes it apparent through all that the chief object is to 
inculcate and increase a deeper love for a tender Father, who crowns 
us with loving kindness and tender mercies." 


« 

The letters received expressing the delight, pleasure and profit deriv- 
ed from the pursuit of the C. L. 8. C. course are so large in number that 
it isquite impossible to notice them ail here. We give below a sen- 
tence from each of several exhibiting the general spirit pervading the 
workers: ‘The further I pursue the course the better I like it.”” “I 
have become very much attached to my studies.”” “I can hardly 
express the pleasure’ I feel in the Chautauqua course, or my grati- 
tude to you for having originated it.” “I am pleased that I com- 
menced the course, as I feel it a great benefit in many ways, as well 
as making me more useful and companionable to my children.” 
“The course grows better and better, or I become more delighted 
with it for some unknown reason.”’ “I enjoy the studies as much as 
ever, and would not willingly give them up.’ ‘I am perfectly de- 
lighted with the course, and mean to follow it through the four years 
if it is possible.” “I find I can apply myself to a much better class of 
reading, and remember what I read much better than I could a year 
ago when I joined the Circle.” ‘I find the studies of great benefit to 
me, and intend, all being well, to keep up with the course.’’ ‘I am 
more and more interested every day.’’ “I like the studies so well, 
and it is a pleasure indeed to renew them this month.”’ 


The local Cireles from which reports have been received number 
over five hundred. It is desirable that a complete record of the his- 
tory of all local Circles should be made. A circular, giving a form 
fer reports has been prepared, and will be sent to any local Circle not 
receiving it, upon application to Miss K, F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN comes in for its share of commendation and 
words of emphatic approval from the members of the C. L. 8. C. One 
member writes: “I have received three numbers of Tue Cuavrav- 
Quan, and think it is all it is represented to be. I like the De- 
cember number better than any previous one, and hepe it may 
continue to prosper.’ Another says: “I am particularly pleas- 
ed with Tue Cuautavgvay.” A lady member writes: ‘We enjoy 
THE CHavtavgvan, but that History of the World by Dr. Wheatley, 
itis grand.’’ Another member writes: “We enjoy Tue CHavuTav- 
QUAN very much, and find it very interesting aside from the required 
reading.” 





ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON CHURCH HISTORY. 


1. Q. Of what does the Church, in its broadest sense, consist? A. Of true believers 
of all ages. 

2. Q. What is the Christian Church? A. It is that body of believers who have been 
baptized in the name of Christ, who fully accept His doctrines, and who strive in good 
faith tolive in harmony with them. 

3. Q. Whatis the history of the Church? A. It is the record of the career of God's 
people. 

4. Q. Into how many periods is church history divided by our author, and, what are 
they? A. Three: The Ancient Period, from A. D. 30 to 750—720 years ; the Mediz- 
val Period, from 750 to 1517—767 years; the Modern Period, from 1517 to 1881—364 
years. 

5. Q. Into what three divisions may the first general period be divided? A. 1. The 
Apostolic Period—jo A. D. to 101. 2. The Period of Legal Persecutions, from Tra- 
jan to the Edict of Toleration by Constantine, the first Christian emperor—ror to 313. 
3. The Church in union with the Roman Empire, to the Mediaval Period—313 to 750. 

6. Q. What were three prominent events at the¢ of the Apostolic Pe- 
riod? A. The descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost ; the death of Stephen, the first 
martyr ; and the dispersion of the Disciples throughout Judea and surrounding re- ¢ 





gions. 

7. Q. What persecutor of the Christians was converted*to Christianity and became 
the first and great apostle to the Gentiles? A. Saul of Tarsus, afterwards called Paul. 

8. Q. How many missionary journeys did Paul undertake before his arrest and ap- 
peal to Casar? A. Three. 

g. Q. Whose death marks the close of the Apostolic Period? A. The death of John, 
the Evangelist. 

ro. Q. What was the great ruling civil power during this period? A. The Roman 
Empire. 

11. Q. Who was the emperor of Rome at the time of the crucifixion of Christ? A 
Tiberius, the second Roman emperor, Augustus being the first, 

12. Q. How many Roman emperors were there during the Apostolic Period after 
Tiberius? A. Eleven. 

13. Q. Name four of the more noted among them? A. Caligula, the tyrant; Nero, 
the first persecutor of the Christians; Titus, the conqueror of Judea, and the destroy- 
er of Jerusalem ; Trajan, called ‘The Best.”’ 

14. Q. State three peculiar facts in regard to the life of Christtans during the Apos- 
tolic Period? A. Property was held in common. There were nochurch buildings, the 
meetings being mostly held indwelling houses. ‘The Gospel was confined to the mid- 
dle and lower classes. 

15. (. Where were the principal churches? A. At Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome and 
Alexandria. 

16, Q. What heretical sect proved a great trial to the early Church? A. The Gnos- 
tics, Gnosticism was a combination of Oriental and Platonic philosophy with Judaism, 
together with some Christian elements. Christ was not accepted as divine, but only as 
an emanation of Deity. 

17. Q. To whom is the term ‘‘Father’’ applied among the early Christian writers? 
A. To those who were regarded in their day as authorities in doctrine and practice, 
and in whose writings we find the history, doctrines and traditions of the early church, 

18. Q. Who were “‘Apostolic Fathers?’’ A. Men who were disciples of apostles, and 
who wrote in the age next following them. 

19. Q. Who were the most noted among the Apostolic fathers? A. Clement of 
Rome; Ignatius, bishop of the church at Antioch’; Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and 
a disciple of the Apostle John. 

20. Q. Who were the ‘Church Fathers ?”’ 
the first five or six centuries. 

21. Q. Name five of the most noted among them. 


A. The most distinguished teachers of 


A. Justin Martyr, Irenzus, 


“Clement of Alexandria ; Origen and Tertullian, 


22. Q. Under what six Roman emperors occurred the most noted persecutions of 
the Christians? A. 1. Under Nero; he burned Rome, and accusing the Christians of 
it persecuted them with great violence. 2. Under Domitian; forty thousand Chris- 
tians are said to have suffered martyrdom. 3. Under Trajan; he enacted the first 
4. Under Marcus Aurelius; martyrdom of Justin 
Martyr and Polycarp. 5. Under Decius; the persecution extended throughout the 
Roman empire, and was characterized by great barbarity. 6. Under Diocletian; he 
ordered all Bibles shouid be burned, and all Christian churches pulled down. 

23. Q. What celebrated school of philosophy arose at Alexandria about the com- 
A. The Neo-Platonic school in opposition to Chris- 


penal laws against the Christians. 


mencement of the third century ? 
tianity. 

“24. Q, Who was the first Christian Roman emperor? A, Constantine, at the com- 
mencement of the fourth century. He issued an edict in favor of the full toleration of 
Christians. 

25. Q. Whatis Arianism? A. The doctrine of the Arians, who held Christ to be 
a created being, inferior to God the Father, though the first and noblest of all created 
beings. Arias, the founder, claimed there was a time when Christ did not exist. 

26. Q. What was the Nicene Council? A. It was the first general council of the 
Church, and was called chiefly to settle the Arian controversy. Constantine presided 
in person. The doctrines of the Arians were condemned as heretical. 

27. Q. Who was Julian, the Apostate? A. He was a nephew of Constantine} and 
was crowned emperor of Rome in 361. He was educated for the clerical order, but up- 
on his accession to the throne he renounced Christianity, and openly endeavored to 
establish paganism. 

28. Q. Who was the most prominent bishop of Rome in the fifth century? A. Leo 
the Great. He was distinguished for his extension of the power of the Romish See, 
opposition to the claims of the patriarch of Constantinople, and successful defense of 
the orthodox faith. ; - 
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29. Q. What speedily followed the capture of Rome by the Vandals ander Genseric 
in 465? A. The downfall of the Roman empire; great vices among the cler- 
gy; the gradual assumption of monarchy by the bishop of Rome as Pope. 

30. Q. When did Mohammedanism take its rise ? A. At the commencement of the 
seventh century, and rapidly spread over large portions of Asia, northern Africa and 
southern Europe. 

31. Q. At the commencement of the seventh century what was the condition of the 
Church? A. The countries of the west were united politically and religiously, while 
in the east there were great divisions caused largely by Mohammedanism. 

32. Q. What celebrated bishop reigned at Rome at this time? A. Gregory the 
Great. 

33- Q., Name some events that took place in England during the latter part of the 
seventh and commencement of the eighth centuries? A. Complete conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxon heptarchy. Saxon translation of John’s gospel by the venerable Bede. 

34. Q. What were the thfee leading achievements of the Medival Period of church 
history? A. 1.The full establishment of the Papacy ; 2. The development of Monastic 
orders ; 3. The growth of scholasticism. 

35- Q. What did the scholastics, or school , hold??7A. That theology could be 
developed by speculation, and that Christian truth could be made clear and forcible by 
jogical analysis. The neglect of the interpretation of the Scriptures was one result of 
scholastic controversy. 

36. Q. What separation of the church occurred during this period? A. That of the 
Eastern Church from the Church of Rome. 








37. Q. What king of the-Franks gave to the Pope certain territory, which was the - 


beginning of the temporal sovereignty of the Papacy? A. KingPepin, the first of the 
Carlovingian dynasty of France. 

38. Q. Who succeeded Pepin as king of the Franks, and what were some of the 
noted events of his reign? A. Charlemagne the Great. He propagated Christianity 
among the Franks by force. He gave increased grants of lands to the Pope. He or- 
ganized a revision and correction of the Latin version of the Scriptures. 

39- Q. What controversy arose, in the latter part of the eighth century, out of anef- 
fort to d hristianity to the prejudices of the Mohammedan inhabitants 
of Spain? A. The Adoption Contr y; that Christ is not the true Son of God, but 
according to his human nature, Son of God only by adoption. 

40. Q. After the beginning of the tenth century what were some of the Papal pre- 

ions? A. M were placed directly under the Papacy, the power of the 
bishops was declared to be derived from the Pope alone, and the Pope claimed the 
prerogative to convene general councils. 

41. Q. During:the latter part of the eleventh century what prerogatives did Hilde- 
brand, as Pope Gregory VII, claim? A. He claimed absolute dominion over all the 
states of Christendom as successor of St. Peter and Vicar of Christ on earth. 

42. Q. What emperor resisted the claims of Pope Gregory VII, and to what result 
did the conflict ultimately lead? A. Henry IV of Germany. The dispute between the 
Emperors and the Popes continued long after the death of the immediate contestants, 
and was the beginning of a movement which really culminated in the Reformation. 

43. Q. When did the Crusades commence, and how long did they continue? A. 
They commenced at the close of the eleventh century, and continued until the latter 
part of the twelfth century. 

44. Q. What was the cause of the Crusades? 
in Palestine, and especially of pilgrims thither. 

45. Q. Whee was the object of the Crusades? A. The rescue of the Holy Landfrom 
the Moh of the country. 

46. Q. How many crusades were there? A. Seven, besides the Boy Crusade. 

47 -°Q, Who were some of the principal leaders among the Crusaders? A. Peter 
the Hermit, by whom they were inaugurated; Walter the Penniless; Louis VII, Philip 
Augustus, and Louis IX, kings of France; Conrad III, and Frederick I1,emperors of 
ae and Richard Coeur de Lion, and Edward I, kings of England. 

48. Q. Who was the most prominent among the leaders in opposition to the Cru- 
saders? A, Saladin, the aspirant to universal Mohammedan supremacy. 

49. Q. What were some of the benefits of the Crusades? A. Equalization of the 
social classes, devel of ‘ hange of Eastern and Western thought, 
and the introduction of Eastern arts and sciences into Europe. 

so. Q, What was the result as to the object sought? A. Total failure, Palestine re- 
maining in the hands of the Mohammedans. 

51. Q. Who were some of the leaders in the reformatory movements trom the latter 
part of the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth century? A. Peter Waldo of Lyons, 
who founded the Waldensian Church ; Wyclif, the first English reformer, and first 
translator of the entire Bible into English ; John Huss, of Bohemia, who was burned 
at the stake ; and Jerome Savonarola who suffered martyrdom in Florence. 

52. Q. What four Mendicant orders rose to prominence during this period? A. 
Domincans, Franciscans, Carmelites and Hermits of Augustine. 

53. Q. How were so-called heretics treated by the inquisition organized at the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century? A. They were hunted out with cruel persistence, 
and any Romanist who spared ore was deprived of both office and property. 


wat &, What period do the Romanists call their “Babylonian Captivity ?’”” The 
the schism in the Papacy which lasted nearly seventy years from Fo com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. The influence of France over the Papacy be- 
came supreme. The seat of the Eepesy wee was removed to Avignon, France, and there 
be od rival popes there and at Rome. whole period was marked by great disso- 
Q. Name three of the causes which contributed to the growth of the spirit of re- 
© reform = Sa! in the mapemation. A. Invention of the art of printing, 
very of 7 haatee, telligence among the masses 
56. Q. What date is commonly ti, as the es of the Reformation? A. 1§17, 
. a. N a the ~- ro ws of th 
ame some prominent rr of the sixteenth century. 
r, Philip Melanchthon and Erasmus, of the ~ a 
William Farel of 











A. The oppression of the Christians 








; Ulric Zwingli A hn Cal. 
ric Zwi tC) - 
the Swiss ; and Ridley, Latimer, Cramner wad jab John Rogers 


ee Fe pest wolems pesmnctions of sha Pro- 


testants take place? A. In Holland, France, I 


and, 
59- Q. What was the order of Jesuits, caguieel ‘the middle. 


‘about the middle’. oft the sixteenth 





century? A. An order to support and promote the Roman oman Catholic religion by di- 
viding and connterecting the growing Protestantism, and to gain pa ade mea 


"5 60. Q. What was o pe of the Council of Trent, held about the middle of the 
sixteenth century? To counteract the R 
A, Under the 


eformation 
61. sat When did Picherentaie become established in Engiand? 
Elizaneth, in the last half of the sixteenth century 
the Puritans? A. They were dissenters is certain forms and 
. En ish Puritans are represented in our day 
or Congregioa 
i The fllowers of the doctrines of James Ar- 


the si Arminius was an earnest defender 
ious toleration. “The Armi inians of Holland were the real fathers of religious 
pao on the ame ey 


64. What is meant by the Massacre of St. Bartholomew? A. The massacre of 
many thousands of French Protestants, — Huguenots, on St. Bartholomew’s night, 
at Pg and throughout France, in 15 

What is meant by the edict of Nantes? A. An edict si 
uae v, in 1598, which secured 1 of religion to the Fr pipepetente. t 
“— revoked by is XIV in 1685, the French reformers ly persecu 
66. Q. What was the “Thirty Years’ War’’ in the first half of the Fine cen- 
tury ? 2° A. It was the first omer) European war, and arose chiefly from the conflicts 
between the P. holics concerning the territorial distribution of the 
German em n Germany car: i. the granting of complete religious liberty to the Pro- 
a ay in 


at Nantes b 





Soe "Constitute the leading doctrines of English deism, as argued by 
Thoias obbes? A. That might constitutes right, and that Christianity i is a fable. 

. Name five prominent deists and five writers who wrote replies to deism. A. 
pou “Lord Herbert, Earl of Shaftsbury, Lord Bolin ope Psi Hume and Gibbon. Re- 
plies were written by Baxter, art ay Bishop Butler, Paley and Bishop Watson. 

Q. What is Swedenborgianism ? The doctrines of Swedenborg of Sweden. 
He professed to have intercourse with ihe spiritual world, distinguished between the 
Divine Word and Scripture, and claimed that the Epistles ‘lack the Divine sense. 

zo. Q. By whom was the Moravian, or United Brethren Church, founded? A. By 
Céunt Zinzendorf, born in Saxony in 1700. He traveled through Europe and in 
America to bind together dis: Christians. 

71. Q. By whom was Methodism founded? A. By John Wesley, who was born in 
England in 1703. He founded the first Methodist Society in 1739. 

72. Q. Mention six other names prominent in the early history of Methodism. A. 
Charles Wesley, George Whitefield, John Fletcher, Joseph Benson, Adam Clarke and 
re Watson. 

3- Q. What is Rationalism? A, That tendency of thought which makes the rea- 
oak the sole umpire in all matters of faith. 

74. Q. What gave German Rationalism its first philosophical basis? A. The phil- 
osophy of Leibnitz and Wolf, strengthened by that of Descartes and Spinoza. 

75. Q. Give the names of four other writers among the German Rationalists. A. 
Rosseau, Voltaire, Semler, and poco 

76. Q. Give the names of four whom replies have been made to the Rationalisis . 
A. Neander, Tholuck, Dorner 

77. Q. Who are the Irvingites? A. om founded by Edward Irving of Scotland. 
He believed in special endowments of ihe spirit, such as the gift of tongues, and con- 
tended for the 1 of the offices in the churc' 

78. » Where and when was s the Evangelical Alliance formed? A. In London in 

7846. Alle in it. 

79 Q. What two important s have been declared in the Roman Church dur- 
ing its later history? A. The Immaculate Conception, and the infallibility of the Pope. 

. Q. Whati is the Bn. Catholic Church” formed in 1871? A. A Catholic organ- 
ization that — Conception and Papal Infallibility 
and other doctrines of ——- Catholicism. 

81. Q. What was the religious character of American colonization? A, The love 
of religious liberty and obedi to the —— shape! prime causes of the colo- 
nization of this country. The most of the coloni people. With the 
— of the country came perfect separation of the ‘Church and State. 

Q. What are the prominent P in America? A. The 
Episcopal churches ; the Co tional churches; the German churches, including 
the various Reformed churches and the Lutheran church ; the Baptist churches ; the 
Presbyrerien ¢ churches, and the Methodist churches. 

3 What can ¥ u say of the Roman Catholics in the United States? A. There 
was great growth of Roman Catholicism in the United States following the Revolution, 
owing chiefly to immigration and Jesuit Missions. After the close of the civil war the 
Roman Catholics rapid prc among the freedmen of the South. 

84. Q. What are the distinguishing features of the later religious movements? A. 

1. Disposition toward the unity of the various evangelical bodies. 2. Opposition to 
themes Catholi by P: ofall lands. 3. Home and foreign missionary ac- 
ony. 























Q. What progress has been made of late as to the Sunday-school? A. The 
Suctapachast has developed to a remarkable degree within the last few years. Seven 
national Sunday-school conventions have been held in the United States within fifty 

ears. A system of uniform Sunday-school lessons, agreed upon in 1872 by Drs, 
incent and leston and Mr. Jacobs, was the beginning of the present International 
— of S 1y-school instruction. 

86. Q. What is the Anglo-American Bible Revision? A. It is the first interna- 
tional and interdenominational effort in the history of the translation of the Bible. The 
object is a revision of the present authorized version. 

87. b ee is the present condition and outlook of the Protestant Church in Amer- 
ica? A. ~ he rous and aggressive. No form of infidelity has ever taken a firm 
hold on a ranch of the church in this country. Every department of eccle- 
siastical li il of promise. 

88. Q. What can you say as to foreign missions? A. Nearly every religious de- 

i has ies in some foreign field. There are at least seventy-five 
mee Oe Wher ocieties in Europe and America engaged in active work. 
t are some of the 3 rece of missionary work? A. Preaching, or- 
schools, transiating the Scri 

Mention some of the islan 
from idolatry, barbarism, or cannibalism by missionary efforts. A. Mada- 

car, the Sandwich Islands, and the Fiji Islands. 

ae . What countries of Asia have long been missionary aw wy in which great per- 
sonal efforts and large expenditures of money have been made? A. India, China, 
<.-% and Burmah. 

9: Where have the greatest missionary enterprises been recently begun? A. In 
Contra Africa. 

93- Q. What ® the latest ant most accurate statistics show the number to be, in 
round b n with foreign missions, among the heathen 
and in Catholic cousaries ? 5S Geet half ; a million. 

| 94 Q. What are the ood creeds of the world?.A. Christianity, Buddhism, Me- 





, and the opening of hospitals. 


a 2 
of the Pacific where the natives have been re- 


go 
oom 








and Jud 
95- Q. In what divisions of the world is Christianity the prevailing creed of every 
state? > In Europe, America, Australia, most of the Polynesian Islands, and Rus- 


sia in 
96. Q. What three of the principal Mohammedan countries in Asia? A. Tur- 
a epan Where i Buddhism the prevailing religion? A. In Farther India, China 
and Ja 


key, 4G When 
Where is Brahmanism the prevailing religion? A. In British India. 
. Where is Judaism represented ? - Throughout the civilized world. 


BE a h three “Yn re the Christian churches commonly di- 
vided ? The Roman ic Church eoth, the Eastern or Oriental churches, ro | the 
nw tie “churches. 
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CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


DEPARTMENT OF GREEK. 

‘(How shall I begin to study Greek?”’? Become familiar 
with the letters. Learn the names and forms from the 
grammar, then take a reader, (the New Testament if you 
please) and become able to give the names of each at sight. 
Distinguish vowels and consonants, sibilant mutes, liquids, 
double letters, then accents, breathings. ; 

Learn the rules for syllables. Inflect the nouns, repeating 
the paradigm aloud until you are acquainted with form and 
sound. Mark carefully the signification of the endings. 
Follow the same course with pronouns, adjectives, verbs; 
then apply what you have learned from the grammar to the 
forms in your reader. If you find mysterious forms mark 
them, and take such as you recognize. Frequent repetitions 
will make the sounds and forms like the faces of old friends. 

Applying what you have learned will give interest to the 
drier part of your work, the grammar. Have your definite 
time, if possible, for your Greek. An hour of earnest atten- 
tion and concentration on your work is worth two hours of 
a kind of half interest in the lesson. 

“‘What booksshall I need ?’’ A grammar and reader. If you 
take a New Testament you will need T. 8. Green’s Lexicon, 
(a small one) or Robinson’s (more expensive.) Liddell and 
Scott, if one has it, will serve as a New Testament Lexicon. 

A student can get the paradigms from almost any Greek 
Gramunar, but if one is bought it is just as well to get the 
best. Hadley’s, Goodwin’s, Sophocles’, either is very good, 
so is Crosby’s. 

If one needs to buy a New Testament, F. H. A. Scriven- 
er’s is excellent, and at a low price. (Worth, net, about $1.) 
If one reads Latin it is very pleasant to have the Vulgate, 
and to trace out the corresponding words in the two lan- 
guages, and to note the variations. 

When you begin to translate, be careful of the small words. 
The larger ones are remembered with comparative ease, the 
small ones are the trying ones. A preposition well mas- 
tered is great gain in your progress. When you can associ- 
ate a word of a new language with the corresponding En- 
glish and Latin one, so that you think of the two or three 
together, you are doing a wise part. Kepaxa,=head=caput. 
Yuzn=soul=anima. Name the objects around you with 
the proper Greek word, and you are in a fair way to enlarge 
your vocabulary. 

Patient persistence wins great victories. A little gain 

‘ every day is a great gainina year. Faith in one’s success 
is a good promise for high achievement. A letter directed 
to H. Lummis, Watertown, Mass., in regard to any point 
desired to be known, will receive prompt notice. 


DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH. 
LOUISVILLE, (Ky.,) 207 2d Street,) 
2 Février, 1881. {§ 

Mr. A. Lalande est heureux d’informer les personnes qui 
désirent étudier le francais au mois de Juillet prochain, qu’ 
il sera A Chautauqua A cette 6poque et dirigera comme les 
deux années précédentes la section francaise. 

Le syst®me d’enseignement qu’il pratique est ‘‘La Mé- 
thode Naturelle” et les livres qui seront étudiés sont les sui- 
vants: 

Dans la classe de ceux qui n’ont jamais étudié le fran- 
cais: 

“* Petites Causeries par L. Sduveur.”’ 

Datis la classe de ceux qui connaissent un peu le francais: 

Causeries avec mes éléves, par L. Sauveur. 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits, par £. Souvestre. 

Dans la classe de ceux qui comprennent bien le francais 
et le parlent: 

Entretiens sur la Grammaire par L. Sauveur. 
La Ville Noire, par G. Sand. 














Tl n’est nullement besoin de rien préparer d’avance parce- 
que la méthode d’enseignement est spécialement orale, et 
les livres ci-dessus désignés ne peuvent guére étre étudiés 
que sous la direction du professeur. 

Le caractére de la Méthode Naturelle est d’enseigner com- 
me les parents enseignent, par l’oreille et non par les yeux, 
parlant francais dés la premitre legon, sans jamais pro- 
noncer un seul mot d’anglais. 

C’est pour cette raison que n’est pas enseignée aux com- 
mencants ni méme aux personnes qui comprennent le fran- 
cais un peu, mais seulement A ceux qui sont capables de la 
comprendre et de la discuter avec le maitre. sf 

Un autre caractére de cette admirable méthode est d’ap- 
prendre aux ¢éléves en six semaines Acomprendre le francais 
sans aucune difficulté et & étre capables de le parler eux- 
mémes assez bien pour étre compris. 

L’expérience que j’ai acquise pendant trois sessions (1876- 
77-78) avec Mr. L. Sauveur, un des créateurs de cette mé- 
thode, et pendant les deux sessions que j’ai conduites & 
Chautauqua (1879-1880,) me permettent d’affirmer 1l’exacti- 
tude des faits que j’ avance. . 

Cette question sera traitée avec d’autres dans les numér- 
os suivants du journal. 

Mr. Lalande recevra avec plaisir toutes communications 
qui lui seront faites et donnera toutes les informations dé- 
sirable en ce qui le concerne. i 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN. 





y We publish below a selection from Eckermann’s ‘‘Conversations 


with Goethe.’’ Eckermann was for nine years associated, on terms of 
the greatest literary and social intimacy, with Goethe. He assisted the 
great German master in his last edition of his complete works. Goe- 
the, in his will, appointed him editor of his literary remains. He 
afterwards wrote the ‘‘Conversations with Goethe”’ which soon had a 
great reputation, and was translated into many languages. The 
great value of the work is the rich flow of thought from Goethe's 
lips and the nearer glimpse we catch of that great genius. The sub- 
joined selection will be of interest to all, but of special value to stu- 
dents of the German language.—[ Ep. THE CuautavQuan.] 

Monday, Jan. 10.—Goethe, consistently with his great in- 
terest for the English, has desired me to introduce to him 
the young Englishmen who are here at present. At five 
o’clock this afternoon, he expected me with Mr. H., the En- 
glish engineer officer, of whom I had previously been able 
to say much good to him. We went at the expected hour, 
and were conducted by the servant to a pleasant, well- 
warmed apartment, where Goethe usually passes his after- 
noons and evenings. Three lights were burning on the 
table, but he was not there; we heard him talking in the 
adjoining saloon. 

r. H. looked about him for a while, and observed, be- 
sides the pictures and a large chart of the mountains which 
adorned the walls, a book-case full of portfolios. These, I 
told him, contained many drawings from the hands of cele- 
brated masters, and engravings after the best pictures of all 
schools, which Goethe had, during a long life, been gradu-- 
ally collecting, and the repeated contemplation of which af- 
forded him entertainment. 

After we had waited a few minutes, Goethe came in, and 
greeted us cordially. He said to Mr. H., “I presume I may 
address you in German, as I hear you are already well vers- 
ed in our language.’’ Mr. H. answered with a few polite 
words, and Goethe requested us to be seated. 

Mr. H.’s manners and appearance must have made a good 
impression on Goethe; for his sweetness and mild serenity 
were manifested towards the stranger in their real beauty. 
‘You did well,” said he, ‘to come hither to learn German; 
for here you will quickly and easily acquire, not only a 
knowledge of the language, but also of the elements on 
which it rests,*our soil, climate, mode of life, manners, so- 
cial habits, and constitution, and carry it away with you to 
England.” 
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Mr. H. replied, ‘“The interest taken in the German lan- 
guage is now great, so that there is now scarcely a young 
Englishman of good family who does not learn German.”’ 

‘‘We Germans,” said Goethe, good humoredly, ‘have, 
however, been half a century before your nation in this re- 
spect. For fifty years I have been busy with the English 
language and literature; so that I am well acquainted with 
your writers, your ways of living, and the administration of 
your country. If I went over to England, I should be no 
stranger there.”’ 

“But, as I said before, your young men do well to come to 
us and learn our language; for, not only does our literature 
merit attention on its own account, but no one can deny 
that he who now knows German well can dispense with 
many other languages. Of the French, I donot speak; it is 
the language of conversation, and is indispensable in travel- 
ling, because everybody understands it, and in all countries 
we can get on with it instead of a good interpreter. But as 
for Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, we can read the best 
works of those nations in such excellent German transla- 
tions, that unless we have some particular object in view, 
we need not spend much time upon the toilsome study of 
those languages. It is in the German nature duly to honor 
after its kind, everything produced by other nations, and to 
accommodate itself to foreign peculiarities. This, with the 
great flexibility of our language, makes German translations 
thoroughly faithful and complete. And it is not to be deni- 
ed that, in general, you get on very far with a good transla- 
tion. Frederick the Great did not know Latin, but he read « 
Cicero in the French translation with as much profit as we 
who read him in the original.’’ 

“Tt is remarkable,” said Goethe, “that the ear, and gener- 
ally the understanding, gets the start of speaking; so that a 
man may very soon comprehend all he hears, but by no 
means express it adl.’’ 

“T experience daily,” said Mr. H., ‘the truth of that re- 
mark. I understand very well whatever I hear or read; I 
even feel when an incorrect expression is made use of in 
German. But when I speak, nothing will flow, and I can- 
not express myself as I wish. In light conversation at court, 

_jests with the ladies, and the like, I succeed pretty well. 
But, if I try to express an opinion on any important topic, 
to say anything peculiar or luminous, I cannot get on.”’ 

“Be not discouraged by that,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘since it is 
hard enough to express such uncommon matters in one’s 
own mother tongue.”’ 

He then asked what Mr. H. read in German literature. 
“T have read ‘Egmont,’’’ he replied, ‘‘and found so much 
pleasure in the perusal, that I returned:to it three times. 
‘Torquato Tasso’ too, has afforded me much enjoyment. 
Now, I am reading ‘Faust,’ but find that it issomewhat dif- 
ficult.”’ 

Goethe laughed at these last words. ‘Really,’’ said he, 
“T would not have advised you to undertake ‘Faust.’ It is 
mad stuff, and goes quite beyond all ordinary feeling. But 
since you have done it of your own accord, without asking 
my advice, you will see how you will get through. Faust is 
so strange an individual, that only few can sympathize with 
his internal condition. Then the character of Mephistophe- 
les is, on account of his irony, and also because he is a liv- 
ing result of an extensive acquaintance with the world, also 
very difficult. But you will see what lights open upon you. 
‘Tasso,’ on the other hand, lies far nearer the common feel- 
ings of mankind, and the elaboration of its form is favora- 
ble to an easy comprehension of it.’’ 

“Vet,” said Mr. H., ‘‘ ‘Tasso’ is thought difficult in Ger- 
many, and people have wondered to hear me say that I was 
reading it.”’ 

‘What is chiefly needed for ‘Tasso,’ ’’ replied Goethe, ‘‘is 
that one should be no longer a child, and should have been 





in good society. A young man of good family, with suffi- 
cient mind and- delicacy, and also with enough outward 
culture, such as will be produced by intercourse with ac- 
complished men of the higher class, will not find ‘Tasso’ 
difficult.” ° 

The conversation turning upon “Egmont,” he said, “I 
wrote ‘Egmont’ in 1775,—fifty years ago. I adhered closely 
to history, and strove to be as accurate as possible. Ten 
years afterwards, when I was in Rome, I read in the news- 
papers that the revolutionary scenes in the Netherlands 
there described were exactly repeated.- I saw from this that 
the world remains ever the same, and that my picture must 
have some life in it.” — 

Amid this and similar conversation, we rose, and Goethe 
dismissed us in a friendly manner. 

As we went homeward, I asked Mr. H. how he was pleas- 
ed with Goethe. ‘I have never,’’ said he, ‘‘seen a man who, 
with all his attractive gentleness, had so much native dig- 
nity. However he may condescend, he is always the great 
man.” 





BELATED SHIPS. 


Ah! where are they to-night? 

The long expected and the overdue, 
Within the harbor burns the signal light, 

And aching eyes are strained to catch a view 
Of freighted ships that sail the wintry main, 
And struggle toward their offings, all in vain. 


Oh! weary hearts that wait, 
And shuddering listen to the tenner wail, 
That sweeps apast you, like the knell of fate 
Till eyes grow dim, and ruddy cheeks grow pale, 
Could ye but know to-night, if near or far, 
Battling with wind and wave, those brave ships are. 


Or, if with all on board, 
They have gone down beneath the cruel wave 
With all the precious treasures on them stored, 
To the dark silence of an ocean grave. 
If but one came, alive to tell the woe, 
’T were better than to dream and never know. 


Oh! storm belated ships, 
Due at your harbors days and weeks before, 
How many prayers go up from pallid lips 
That ye at last.may safely reach the shore. 
Torn and dismantled may your good decks be, 
If ye but bring your treasures, safe and free. 


Few are the human hearts . 

That look not out across life’s stormy main 
Beneath the cold stars of the winter night, 

For ships that went but came not back again, 
Hope and love freighted, joyous barks were they, 
That on some sunlit morning sailed away, 


From the warm harbor of our dreams, 
Into the distance, out beyond our ken, 
Sure of a prosperous voyage to us they seemed, 
As on white wings our prayers we did upsend 
That they might come again with the fair store 
We hoped to gather from some golden shore. 


Alas, Alas! for our belated ships 
The light within their offings, burns so dim, 
The prayers have died, upon our wearied lips, 
The winds but chant to us their requiem, 
We shall not see upon some blessed day 
Their proud white sails come glancing up the bay. 


Gone down, it matters little now, 
How fierce the billows rise, or wild winds sweep, 
They strive no more, with shattered mast or prow, 
But down below the tumult calmly sleep, 
Amid the sea-moss or the coral caves, 
It matters not since they have found their graves.- 


Above the cold bright stars 

Fair forms lean o’er the battlements of heaven, 
With anxious gaze they scan the billows far, 

Where storm tossed souls are striving for the haven 
Whose beacon lights gleam out with steady glow 
Above the blinding stornis that rage below. 
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Inquiries have come to us from members of the C. L. 8. C. 
concerning the March and April readings from ancient and 
modern classical authors. We have been asked whether 
the students would have to buy the several. volumes in 
which the selections are’ found, and if so, to state their cost, 
and direct whose translations and what editions. We 
cheerfully respond with the desired information. When 
this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN reaches our inquirers 
they will observe that it brings to them the identical selec- 
tions from ancient classics sought. Another month, and 
the same medium will bring them all the selections from 
modern classical authors. We call attention to the fact 
that these selections have not been taken at random from 
their authors’ works, but have been chosen with the greatest 
eare, after much study with reference to their adaptability, 
and by one thoroughly competent. Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, 
D. D., of Rochester University, one of the Counselors of the 
€. L. S. C., has done the selecting, and has carefully written 
an introduction to each. No reader will fail to recognize his 
obligation for the introduction to these old authors. Not a 
member of the C. L. 8. C. who will not feel more at home 
with what follows for having read the introductory lines. 
We get on better with anybody after we have been properly 
introduced. We are glad to be able to say that Dr. Wilkin- 
son will do the same for the selections from modern au- 
thors to appear in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for April. 

It is a source of much gratification to us that THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN at this juncture becomes the means of so great 
economy to the members of the C. L. 8. C. 

The impossibility of obtaining these selections in a single 
volume, or, indeed, without the purchase of seven separate 
volumes in all, is apparent. The probable cost of them is 
not less than fifteen dollars. Those who can afford to buy 


the books will find them valuable additions to any library. 
. For information as to the best editions and translations we 
refer them to Dr. Wilkinson’s introductory notes. 


THE Trustees of the Chautauqua Assembly, consisting of 
twenty-five members--incorporated by the legislature of New 
York, and representing a number of States,—have of late 
years adopted the custom of holding their annual meeting 
in January, at the Forest City House in Cleveland, Ohio. 
About twenty members were present for the transaction of 
Assembly business, at the meeting held in this place in 
January of this year. Cleveland is a stronghold of the C. L. 
8. C.; there are six local Circles here, with a large member- 
ship, who improve the opportunity that Dr. Vincent’s an- 
nual visit with the Trustees affords them, to secure from him 
an address before a union meeting of the Cireles. On this 
occasion the Doctor was greeted by a congregation whose 
enterprise and enthusiasm indicated that the C. L. 8. C. is 
enjoying a healthy growth, which gives promise of great 
prosperity in the future. r 

Itis now seven years since the Chautauqua meetings were 
inaugurated—time enough, certainly, to test their strength 
and powers of endurance, and particularly the wisdom of 
the Trustees, who have charge of their temporal interests. 
Each year brings its quota of questions to the notice of the 
Trustees to be killed or made alive. With the variety of voca- 
tions represented in the Board, and the general observation 
and experience of its members—every sort of scheme or 
project is thoroughly scrutinized before final action is tak- 
en. 

The Board has had but one President from the time of its 
organization—Lewis Miller, Esq., of Akron, O., who presid- 
ed on this occasion—a gentleman of extensive business, and 
large wealth, besides a heart in active sympathy with every 
part and interest of the Chautauqua enterprise. His wealth, 
Sagacity, and business skill have been a rich contribution to 





the planting and development of Chautauqua. Hur holding 
up Aaron’s hands-illustrates the relation of Mr. Miller to 
Dr. Vincent during these years. 

The Secretary, Mr. A. K. Warren, in an elaborate report, 
amazed us at the amount of work done, and improvements 
made on the grounds the past year, and when the Treasurer, 
Mr. Skinner, of Westfield, N. Y., reported that the business 
transactions for the year amounted to nearly $100,000, the 
climax of surprise was reached. These figures do not em- 
brace the expenses of the Chautauqua Assembly Daily Her- 
ald, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, nor the books of the C. L. 8. C., 
which may legitimately be included, and which would swell 
the figures to more than $150,000. The Board gave the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer a hearty endorsement of their reports 
and work, and then reélected them, with the other officers, 
for the ensuing year. 

The purchase of the Palace Hotel by the Trustees was an- 
nounced, with this additional item of good news, that it is 
to be greatly improved, and placed in charge of an experi- 
enced proprietor, who will be both prepared and qualified to 
make his guests comfortable and happy. Cottage owners 
will be permitted to take boarders, and with some fifty new 
cottages that are now in process of building, and others that 
will soon be commenced, it appears that the arrangements 
for entertainment in 1881 will be complete, and we have no 
doubt will prove satisfactory to the public. Nearly fifty 
families have spent the winter on the Assembly grounds, a 
good Sunday-school is in operation, and religious services 
are held regularly on the Sabbath. The annex of fifty acres 
of land is now graded, with avenues opened, giving a fine 
view of the lake, making in all eleven miles of drive-way 
along the lake shore, up and down, across and around the 
grove, with handsome cottages, public buildings, parks, 
fountains and models greeting the eye at every turn. The 
purchase of Mr. Bailey’s interest in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
and Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald, and its transfer to 
Theodore L. Flood, was approved and ratified by the Trus- 
tees. . 

Dr. Vincent was in the meeting with his books and papers, 
to advise the Board of his plans, and to give counsel in re- 
gard to the next Assembly. Hereminded us of his appear- 
ance at Chautauqua when in his busiest hours. He opened 
wide the eyes of the conservative members of the Board when 
he stated his arrangements for the entertainmentand instruc- 
tion of the people at the eighth Assembly next August. It 
is evident that the high standard of literary and theologic- 
al, philosophical, scientific and musical entertainments of 
previous Assemblies is not only to be maintained, but rais- 
ed still higher. A “School of Theology” with Prof. L. T. 
Townsend, D.D., of Boston, Mass., as Dean, is to be char- 
tered by the New York Legislature, and to be opened in 
August next, for ministers and those who expect to be min- 
isters. In connection with this school there is to be erect- 
ed®a museum building, in which will be placed oriental 
curiosities—copies of the ‘‘ Rosetta stone,’ the ‘ Moabite 
stone,’’ cuneiform inscriptions from Nineveh and Babylon, 
and Hieroglyphic writings from Egypt, together with many 
other rare and instructive curiosities. The Fiske Jubilee 
Singers have announced their intention to be present the 
coming season throughout the meetings. The Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, of Boston, Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., of 
New York, Rev. A. 8. Hunt, D. D., of the American Bible 
Society, Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D., of the N. Y. Independ- 
ent, Prof. Nathan Sheppard, Dr. L. T. Townsend, of Boston 
University, Dr. C. H. Fowler, Missionary Secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Prof. J. L. Corning, Drs. M. 
M. Parkhurst, Thomas Guard and Philip Schaff, and Bishop 
Cyrus D. Foss, LL. D., are among the eminent lecturers en- 
gaged. Itis also hoped to secure the presence of Alessandro 
Gavazzi, of Italy, Dr. Armitage, of N. Y., and Wendell 
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Phillips; Gov. Colquitt and Senator Gordon, of Georgia, 
have beeninvited. The Northwestern Band, of Meadville, 
Pa., will contribute to complete the programme. 

These were some of the things we gleaned from the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees and from Dr. Vincent’s remarks 
tothem. Further than this it will be unlawful to utter at 
present, what was said and done. 





WITH the planting and growth of cities, and the rapid in- 
crease of our population, philanthropists and reformers are 
being confronted with a corresponding increase in their la- 
bors among the helpless and needy. The struggle for bread 
isan honorable one, and all persons, white, or red, or black, 
male or female, should be protected in their rights and have 
even-handed justice secured to them, even if it becomes 
necessary for Christians and law abiding citizens to engage 
in litigation and contend like Paul, ‘‘with beasts at Ephe- 
sus,’’ because to toil for the equality of the weak with the 
strong before the law is one of the great duties of mankind. 
These thoughts have been suggested by the seventeenth an- 
niversary of the ‘‘Working Women’s Protective Union,” 
held recently in Chickering Hall, New York City. The Hall 
was crowded to its utmost capacity by a congregation whose 
sympathies were unusually excited by the Union’s work of 
aid and relief extended to women during the past year. 
The New York Observer, which “lends a hand” to every good 
cause, furnishes the following from the annual statement of 
Moses 8. Beach, Esq., treasurer, which illustrates the work 
of the Union by the recital of specimen cases: 

“Tn one instance a postranahes sought to swindle a young 
woman out of $90 due her tor designing and coloring. In an- 
other the w of five days’ sewing was withheld on account 
of the loss of a 25 cent locket. In another a manufacturer 
had adopted the ae of hiring girls for a week on trial 
without pay, and then discharging them, taking new sets 
week after week. In another pay was refused for making 
collars, and a deposit confiscated on the false plea that the 
work had not been properly done. In another the proprie- 
tor of a laundry refused to pay one of his girls, and in excuse 
falsely accu her of being a drunkard. In another the 
money due a dying woman was refused her little son, the 
firm saying she must call for it herself. 

The receipts aggregated $7,756.19, including $347.61 balance 
on nand at the beginning of the year, $3,931.18 in donations, 
$2,182.53 collected from the prosecution of claims, and a tem- 
pore loan of $1,294.87. The expenses were $76.81 less, and 

ncluded $816.97 legal fees ; $2,206.80 paid on account of claims 
collected ; $1,456 for salaries and rent; $21.80 loaned to work- 
ing women, and $572.92 —— on loans. The Working Wo- 
men’s Protective Union from the beginning has answered 
230,115 applications of various kinds; has supplied 40,124 
employments: has prosecuted 7,292 cases of complaint; has 
recovered and paid to working women $24,647.49—out of 
which they would otherwise have been defrauded—in sums 
averaging $3.38 each. Mr. Beach said that over 20,000 cases 
were settled without resort to the law, and claimed that the 
Society had been instrumental in preventing the perpetration 
of many other cases of fraud, in adding to the promptness of 


payment of wages, and in raising the average of wages paid 
to working women.” ® 


This is a noble record. But it is only the beginning of a 
defence of women which the logic of events is precipitating 
upon us. We do not belong to the school of prophets, but 
it requires very little sagacity to observe that woman must 
be protected as she acts in the role of acompetitor with man 
in the industrial pursuits of life. By organized effort, much 
of wrong and injustice may be prevented, and this is always 
better than cure. Difficulties may be adjusted amicably, 
and intelligent views of doing business disseminated among 
women. The report of Mr. Beach throws a ray of light into 
a hitherto very dark place, and that darkness is likely to 
grow more dense in some factories, towns and cities, unless 
the friends of fair play unite to let in the truth that it may 
be dispelled. It is the story of the civil rights bill, and Chi- 
nese labor problem over again in every community where 
woman who is doing full work is not treated as the equal of 
man. We have faith in Providence, and some confidence in 





the modifying and regulating influence of time, and believe 
that the sense of justice is deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
American people. Therefore we rest in hope concerning this. 
eause. Woman will in God’s good time be recognized as 
man’s equal in many places from which she has been ex- 
cluded in the centuries that are gone. 





THOMAS CARLYLE, the celebrated author, died on the morn- 
ing of the fifth of February, at his home in Chelsea, London. 
The event was not unexpected, as he was of great age and 
had been in a very feeble condition for more than a year. 

No other man has occupied so large a place in the literary 
world during the present century as Thomas Carlyle. He 
was born at Ecclefechen, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, Decem- 
ber 4th, 1795, and was consequently in his 86th year at the 
time of his death. His ancestors for many generations were 
Scotch farmers, stout of body and strong of mind, and he in- 
herited their robustness and vigor. He was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh and after the completion of his 
studies he was for some time associated with the celebrated 
Edward Irving in teaching in a school at Kirkcaldy. Car- 
lyle had been destined by his father to be a minister of the 
Kirk of Scotland, but when he came to man’s estate he found 
that his ideas were not in accordance with the doctrines of 
the Kirk, and he atonce abandoned all thought of becoming 
a minister. For a while he was tutor in a private family, 
and at the same time applied himself to the study of the Ger- 
man language and literature. Finally he determined to 
adopt literature as a profession, and to become a ‘writer of 
books.”” His first literary productions were written in his 
twenty-fifth year. For five years thereafter he was engaged 
in preparing articles for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, in 
writing critiques for the Edinburgh Review, and in produc- 
ing translations from the German. In 1826 he married Jane 
Welch, the only child of an eminent physician, who brought 
with her a moderate competence, which set him free from 
literary drudgery, and enabled him to devote his time to the 
discussion of themes more congenial to his taste. 

Soon after his marriage Carlyle and his wife went to Ger- 
many, where they remained a considerable time and became 
intimate with Goethe, whose ‘‘Wilhelm Meister’’ he had pre- 
viously translated and published. His association with 
Goethe exerted a profound and ineffaceable influence upon 
his mind, which was plainly visible in his writings after this 
period. On their return to Scotland in 1826 they took up 
their residence at Craigenputtoch, a small estate belonging 
to Mrs. Carlyle. In this quiet retreat were written the greater 
part of his critical and biographical essays, which were af- 
terwards issued in book form, and constitute the finest series 
of critical essays in the English language. In 1834 Car- 
lyle removed to London, where he remained till his death. 

From 1820 till the close of his career his busy pen was scarce 
ever idle. His “collected works’’ number more than thirty 
moderate sized volumes and his writings not included in this 
collection would fill two or three more. His style in his es- 
says and other earlier writings is clear, pure and forcible; 
but his later productions are rendered turgid by the intro- 
duction of peculiar German idioms, and abound in long, in- 
volved sentences, composed of strange, and sometimes un- 
couth, word-compounds and hyphen-connected terms mak- 
ing what his critics are accustomed to call ‘“‘Carlyle’s jar- 


gon.” His histories present panoramic views of the periods 


concerning which he wrote, and abound in brilliant histo- 
ric portraits. In the field of history Carlyle takes rank 
rather as a poet and artist than as an annalist anu philoso- 
pher. All his writings abound in a grim, uncanny humor, 
keen irony and satirical bitterness. Throughout his life he 
was a fierce hater of cant and adespiser of shams. His ideas 
on aT, and religion are embodied in his ‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus.’’ This, with his “Life of Cromwell,’ “The History 
of the French Revolution,” and his ‘‘Essays,”’ constitute the 
works on which his future fame will depend. 
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The class of 1882 numbers 8,000 members, the class of 1883 
numbers 9,000 and the class of 1884, 6,000. These are proba- 
bly the largest classes pursuing a course of literary and sci- 
entific study inthe world, If numbers inspire, the whole C. 
L. 8. C. ought to be ablaze with inspiration. 

Professor W. F. Sherwin has moved from Newark, N. J., 
to Cincinnati, where, we have no doubt, he will be esteemed 
as a valuable acquisition to musical circles. The Professor 
will have charge of the music at Chautauqua next August. 
He is already making arrangements to render Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful cantata (a sacred tragedy), entitled, Athalie. It 
will be a rare musical treat. 


Prof. H. Lummis, D. D., who contributes the article on 
“The Study of Greek,”’ in this number, is the newly chosen 
Professor of Latin and Greek in the “‘Chautauqua School of 
Languages.’’ Other articles from him upon his work will 
appear between now and the opening of the School in July. 


New faces will appear on the Chautauqua platform next 
summer. Among them will be that of Professor Nathan 
Sheppard. He will deliver ten lectures on modern authors 
—Carlyle, Dickens, George Eliot, Ruskin, Thackeray, Heine, 
Walter Scott, Darwin, Bulwer and Macaulay. 


No “Memorial Day’’ inthe month of March. THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN will not forget to speak of the men for whom they 
are named as each ‘‘Memorial Day’”’ comes round. The next 
will be “‘Shakspeare’s Day,’’ the 23d of April. Let us all 
make ready to observe every item recommended to the C. 
L. S.C. Above all, let us not forget ‘‘to invoke the blessing 
of our Heavenly Father upon this attempt to exalt His 
Word and to understand and rejoice in His works.”’ 


We shall publish in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for April ‘‘A Map 
of the World as Known to the Ancients.” It will greatly facil- 
itate the reading of the ‘‘ History of the World,” and will 
be often referred to in the study of much other matter found 


in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. History ought always to be read 
with a map in hand. The eye may be made the helper of 
both memory and understanding. The map will be clear, 
simple and of permanent value. 


The next in order is a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scrip- 
ture proper names. The need of it has been long felt by the 
C.L. 8. C. It will be published in the April number. It is 
alphabetically arranged and contains eighteen hundred and 
fifty words. A special need of such a vocabulary has been 
felt in the reading of Dr. Wheatley’s history. This Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary may well be regarded a safe and per- 
manent book of reference for the pronunciation of proper 
names, 


The popularity of Chautauqua Lake with the public, its 
rapid and constant growth in favor at every point of the 
compass, is manifest in a variety of ways, but perhaps not 
more conclusively than in the reports of the railway lines 
carrying visitors to its shores. The President of the Pitts- 
burgh, Titusville and Buffalo Railroad in his annual report 
says: “The receipts from passengers for the year amount 


to $192,542 as compared with $138,190, for 1879, an increase of’ 


39 per cent. This increase is mainly due to the large trade 
to and from Chautauqua Lake, which during the past sea- 
son was the heaviest ever known. * * * Ii is estimated 
that over 300,000 people visited Chautauqua Lake during last 
summer.”’ 





It will be sad news to thousands of visitors to Chautauqua 
the past two years to learn that the Rev. William H. Per- 
rine, D. D., died on January 22nd, at Albion, Michigan. He 
céased to labor in the prime of his mature manhood, being: 
fifty-three years old. He united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in his thirteenth year and had been in the 
ministry thirty years. He became eminent as a pastor in 
Detroit, and of a number of leading churches in his denomi- 
nation in Michigan, as Professor of natural science and 
astronomy in Albion College, and as a member of three Gen- 
eral Conferences. He spent nearly three years, from 1857 to 
1860 in Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land. He was an able 
writer, lecturer and preacher. His fine chromo lithograph 
of the Holy Land, which covered the whole front of the 
speakers’ stand in the Auditorium at Chautauqua, was an 
object of interest to thousands of people in 1879 and 1880. 
His lectures upon the Holy Land and on the model of mod- 
ern Jerusalem were alike interesting and instructive to mul- 
titudes who were attracted to him by his wealth of learning 
and ability to impart instruction. He was Superintendent 
of Models at Chautauqua for the past two years. He was a 
good man, conscientious, and pure in his life, he is pronounc- 
ed blessed in his death. 


The Third International Sunday-school Convention will 
be held at Toronto, Canada, June 22-24, 1881. It is expect- 
ed that delegates from all the States and Territories of the 
United States and from the several Canadian Provinces will 
be present. The Executive Committee, however, are desir- 
ous to make it truly international, and to this end they have 
sent a cordial invitation to all the Sunday-school unions and 
associations of the world. Addresses will be given by dis- 
tinguished Sunday-school workers. The Delegates, to the 
Raike’s Centennial Convention in London, and the Commit- 
tee on International Lessons will make their respective re- 
ports and the progress of the International Lessons among 
the nations, together with other leading Sunday-school 
topics will be discussed. 


Thus writes the Chairman of the General Committee of 
the C. L. S. C., of Cincinnati and vicinity: “It may be of 
interest to the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN to know that 
we are having a series of free lectures here under the aus- 
pices of the C. L. S.C. Knowing the value of our course of 
study, it is our purpose to interest all we can in it, and there 
are many we can reach in no other way than by free lec- 
tures. We have been very successful in obtaining some of 
the most eminent men in this locality. The first of the se- 
ries was delivered by Dr. Ridgeway, Nov. 16th, at St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, subject, ‘The Holy Land;’ the second was 
by Rev. A. B. Leonard, D. D., at Y. M. C. A. Hall, subject, 
‘Spiritual Power.’ The third will be delivered Feb. 17th, at 
the Seventh Presbyterian Church, by Dr. Z. M. Humphrys, 
of Lane Theological Seminary, subject, ‘Ancient Civiliza- 
tion.’ It is our purpose to have at least three more lectures. 
Those already given have been very well attended not only 
by the loyal C. L. 8. C.s, but by the public in general.” We 
commend the above to hundreds of circles in other cities, in 
smaller towns, and even in the country. The mission of the 
C. L. 8. C. is not only to help its members to a larger intel- 
ligence, but its presence in any community ought to create 
a general thirst for knowledge, and by lectures, and in other 
ways, to help on the education of everybody. 


During a recent visit to Cleveland Dr. Vincent met the 
Circles of that city in a union meeting, and talked with them 
about the work and success of the past as well as the work 
and plans for the future. He told them that he came among 
them for his own profit as well as their’s. He wanted to. 
learn their views and receive their suggestions. He spoke 
of the great growth of the C. L. 8. C., of its having gone out 
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into many new fields. Attention of members was called to 
the great importance of perseverance in the reading prescrib- 
ed. Weclip the following from the Cleveland Leader's re- 
port of the address: 


Education, good literature and good society all contribute 
to build up the character and make better men and women. 
Reflection upon this fact will strengthen Chautauqua circles 
in any cere gem They are great aids to the home circle. 
Fathers and mothers who acquire a taste and habit of read- 
ing, have children who read, boys and 
and the tone of the home is raised. he charge has been 
made that Cha, auqua is superficial. While this might in 
some sense be true, a distinguished gentleman, with whom 
he (the speaker) had recently conversed upon the subject, 
denied the charge, and remarked that while it did not pre- 
tend to great things it was giving a great many people a 
“‘twist”’ in the rightdirection. Self-discovery was an excel- 
lent thing, and Chautauqua was awaking in 7 people 

wer and purpose; guiding them in selecting reading and 

n study, and in this way they would find out what they 
best liked and were best fitted for. He had sometimes 
thought the danger was that in intellectual development, 
which was so inviting and pleasant when once engaged in, 
the spiritual might be lost oe of. The trees of the park 
were truly beautiful to-night, fringed with frost, and glitter- 
ing in the electric light, but this was not the normal condi- 
tion of them. They must have sap, and buds, and leaves, 
blossoms, perhaps fruit, to fill their place in the divine econ- 
omy of nature. So it was with us, and we must not let the 
intellectual fascination make us forget our spiritual natures. 

Dr. Vincent then read a list of works from which the di- 
rectors would probably in due time select the next course of 
study. He read it to let the members think about the mat- 
ter. The course has not yet been selected, but was under 
consideration. Arrangements were making, he said, tor a 
course of reading for children and young folks. It was being 
prepared by some of the most distinguished minds of this 
country, and will covera wide range of literature. It will 
be announced in July. Arrangements were also making for 
a course of reading and study for ministers and candidates 
for the ministry, by Rey. Dr. L. T. Townsend, of Boston. 
Lakeside encampment will be used next season by the As- 
sembly and a camp fire held there. The lecturers at Chau- 
tauqua next season would be Rey. Dr. Philip Schaff, on the 
Revision of the Bible; Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of New 
York; Bishop Foss; Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, will 
read an original ~y A Rev. J. L. Corning, a series of ten 
nights on Art; Rev. L. T. Townsend, D. D., of Boston, and 
it is hoped that Wendell Phillips may be secured. 
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Q. I wish to ask Smongh THE CHAUTAUQUAN an answer to the fol- 
lowing question: Must the examinations be made each year; can one 
defer his examination to the next year and have two years’ examina- 
tions at one time ? 


A. For answers to this and very many other questions, 
which naturally arise in the minds of members of the C. L. 
8. C., we refer to the statements of Dr. Vincent in Round 
Table in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Q. Will you state what system of phonography is considered the 
best, and why phonographic instruction is not given in the public 
schools ? 


A. There.are many systems of phonography, and many 
opinions as to which is the best. We consider Pitman’s man- 
ual of phonography to contain the simplest system, and the 
one most easily learned. It can be obtained by addressing 
Benn Pitman, Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The reason phonography has not been more generally in- 
troduced in our public schools is undoubtedly the difficulty 
of acquiring a knowledge of it, and the length of time neces- 
sary to obtain such a knowledge of it as would be of much 
practical use. 3 

Q. Will you please say in the next CHautavgvan in what city 
Washington was inaugurated President the first time, also the sec- 


ond time? Did he ever occupy the Presidential chair in the city of 
Washington ? 


A. President Washington was first inaugurated in the city 
of New York, the 30th of April, 1789. The seat of government 





from 1790 to 1800 was at Philadelphia, consequently not only 


Washington’s second inauguration but that of John Adams 
also occurred in that city. The first inaugural ceremony 


irls who love to read, |, 





held in Washington was in 1801, when Thomas Jefferson en- 
tered upon his first term. 


Q. Does the word Cesar have any other use or signification than as 
a surname ? 


A. When and how this old patrician surname was first 
acquired is very uncertain. There are various opinions as 
to its origin: One derives it from the language of the Moors, 
from the word signifying elephant ;others by reason of Latin 
words resembling it make it refer to the manner of birth, 
the quantity of hair, or the azure color of the eye. Any of 
these theories is plausible enough, but nothing positive is 
known. 


Q. In the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts there is a painting 
entitled, “Orestes pursued by the Furies.’’ Will you please tell me 
what it represents? 


A. Orestes was the son of Agamemnon, king of Mycene, 
and his wife, Clytemnestra. The Furies were goddesses 
variously represented by Homer, Hesiod and the later poets. 
They were thought to be the avengers of murder and the vio- 
lation of filial duty. Agamemnon, having been murdered 
by his wife and her paramour, 4gisthus, Orestes avenges his 
father by killing them both. After this act he is said to have 
become insane, and to have been tormented by the Furies. 
The painting which represents them pursuing Orestes is to 
please the artist’s fancy. 

Q. I find the following in the C. L. 8. C. Round Table of Tae Cuav- 
TAUQUAN for January: “A distinguished gentleman from Boston said 
exquisite. Which is not correct. Exquis‘ite is correct.’’ Will the one 
who says exquis‘tte give his authority. The Bostonian and Webster 
agree. ; 

A. The same protest has come to us from several quarters. 
We are glad that THE CHAUTAUQUAN is read critically. As 
to the exquis'ite, we have diligently tried to find its author 
but he persistently wont be found. The type-setter denies 
it; the proof-readers say that exqwis’ite is most grating to 
them, whilst ‘‘Bostonian,’’ Webster, Worcester, THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN and all connected with it, unite in reeommending 
all good people to pronounce ez’quisite. 

Q. Shall we introduce the works of Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Irving into our Sunday-school libraries ? 


A. The design of a Sunday-school library is to furnish those 
who attend the Sunday-school with books suitable for Sun- 
day reading. Hence all books admitted to such libraries 
ought to be moral or religious in their tendencies, or at least 
should be descriptive of the works and ways of God. What- 
ever books of a fictitious character are introduced, should in- 
culeate lessons of morality, and be illustrative of religious 
life and character. Tried by this rule the works of the emi- 
nent novelists mentioned in the above question ought to be 
excluded from all Sunday-school libraries. Though con- 
ceded by all to be masterpieces in the department of ficti- 
tious literature, yet they were written simply to entertain 
their readers,and have no moral or religious end in view. 


’ The reading of such works is not in the least degree calcu- 


lated to quicken the religious sensibilities or to awaken the 
moral perceptions. There are already too many works of fic- 
tion to be found on the shelves of our Sunday-school libra- 
ries, and the tendency should be to restrict the circulation of 
this class of literature among Sunday-school scholars rather 
than to open the door more widely in that direction. 

Q. Iam a member of the C. L. 8. C., who wishes to engage in the 
study of the Latin and Greek languages. Will you please inform me 
what books would be the best for me to get? I must study without 
the aid of a teacher. * 

A. The student at home has the same needs as to the kind 
of text-books as the student in college. There is an intense 
rivalry among authors and publishers of such books. The 
result, we are glad to believe, is the steady improvement of 
text-book literature. Among so many excellent works now 
offered to the public it seems almost invidious to mention 
any in particular. For the benefit of our inquirer we refer 
to the recent Latin Grammar by Allen and Greenough, to 
be used with Leighton’s Latin Lessons. For text-books of 
Greek we refer him to the letter of Prof. Lummis in the de- 
partment of the Chautauqua School of Languages, in this 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
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While so many works:are constantly issuing from the press—many 
of them worse than useless—while time is so precious, and money so 
searce, a volume like “‘ Hints for Home Reading”’ will be acceptable 
to alllovers of good books. (1) The articles gathered in this volume 
were first published in The Christian Union, and were contributed by 
ten different writers. What books to select, how to select books, how 
to take care of books, how to read, how to preserve the results of read- 
ing, and how to interest children in good books are here discussed, 
and we have presented to us many valuable hints. The symposium 
“by many Contributors,” will be read with profit. “Suggestions for 
Household Libraries,” with priced catalogue of standard works is 
also of value. Why not have a Professor of Books in connection with 
our great colleges? Do not the young need constant advice concern- 
ing what to read ? Until we have such professorships, and even then, 
books on the selection and use of books will be of special value. 

The literature connected with the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons (2) is already a power in church work. The second volume of 
Dr. Vincent’s Commentary is more than equal to the first. A for- 
midable array of authorities (two hundred and seventy-five are 
quoted ), have been consulted, and an effort made to present their 
richest and ripest thoughts. There are also practical thoughts from 
practical Sunday-school teachers. The ‘‘Root Thoughts,” and“ Prac- 
tical Thoughts” at the end of the lessons will assist the teachers in 
profitably presenting the good word of life. The language is clear 
and graceful. Valuable maps and illustrations assist in the study of 
the text. The introductions preliminary to the lessons are impor- 
tant, and Dr. Vincent’s ‘“‘ Talks to Sunday-school Teachers ”’ are the 
matured utterances of a master in a)l departments of Sunday-school 
work. The list of authorities in connection with ea¢h lesson will en- 
able the teacher to extend his investigations with the least possible 
expense in time. This is a good volume, and the teacher who wants 
to study and learn so as to be able to teach will find it a great help. 

Those who read ‘“‘A Fool’s Errand”’ will welcome a new work by the 
same author. (3) ‘Bricks without Straw” fully sustains the enviable 
reputation which Judge Tourgee acquired in his former remarkable 
work. It fully answers public expectation, and cannot but work out 
good results in directing attention to the condition of the Negro, not 
politically but socially. The Negro attempting to rise from his degra- 
dation appeals to the purest sympathies of humanity. A true picture 
of the Negro in the process of reconstruction is drawn, and an equally 
true picture of Southern life, and yetin a way which cannot awaken 
political hatred. Such a work could only be written by a man of ster- 
ling manhood, lofty patriotism, and great breadth of charity. This 
book may not be as widely read as “A Fool’s Errand,” but will accom- 
plish more good. Judge Tourgee has opened a mine in literature 
which may still be worked with profit. 

We sometimes wish that more information were given concerning 
the angels, but enough is revealed to awaken our liveliest interest in 
these intelligences. Comparatively little has been written on the 
subject, hence we are more than thankful that Dr. Dunn has given 
us in a fair sized volume (4) the teachings of the Bible without addi- 
tions from unreliable Jewish literature, the writings of the school- 
men, or many of the doctorsof the Romish Church. In this volume, 
the origin and nature of the angels, their forms, power, names and 
orders, number, and employment in heaven, are intelligently dis- 
cussed. We also have chapters on the angels as ‘‘Ministering Spirits,”’ 
the Angel of the Covenant, fallen angels, and the various appearances 
of angels to dying saints, and other subjects of interest. The doc- 
trine of the personality of the devil is maintained, and we cannot see 
how it could be otherwise if the Word of God be received. Any rules 
of interpretation of the Bible which would deny the personality of 
the devil would make sad havoc with any and every doctrine. Per- 
haps we need not look far for the cause of the sin of the fallen angels. 
Is not the possession of moral freedom alone a sufficient temptation? 
Would not Adam have been liable to sin, were there no personal 
tempter in the world ? 

Dr. Dunn is firmly grounded in the faith of the church concerning 


(1) Hints ror Home Reapina, a series of chapters on books and 
their use. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1880. 

(2) Tue Lesson. ComMeEntTARY on the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for 1881, By. Rey. J. H. Vincent, D. D., and Rev. J. L. Hurl- 
but, M. A. Phillips & Hunt, 1881. $1.25. 

(3) Bricks wirHout Straw. A novel. By Albion W. Tourgee, LL. 
D. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1880. ° 

(4) Toe AnGELs or Gop. By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D. D. 


Phillips 
& Hunt, 1881. $1.25. | 





Indeed he believes that demoniacal possession may be quite common 
in modern times. This may be the case. Deliriwm tremens looks like 
New Testament demoniacal possession. May not evil spirits take ad- 
vantage of a weakened body or distracted mind and take possession 
of the subject and control him at will? When health returns they may 
be unable to maintain their position and depart. This view certainly 
satisfies both Scripture and observation. This book treating such 
subjects from a biblical standpoint is worthy of being carefully read. 

A new attack has been made upon the religion of the Norse by 
Prof. Sophus Bugge and A. Chr. Bang, and others, who have labored 
to prove that the Eddas are not of Teutonic origin, but are borrowed 
from Greek, Latin, Celtic, Jewish and Christian sources. We do not 
think that this effort has been successful. We Believe that we have 
in the Eddas the real faith of the Norse. Itis a faith which is manly, 
brave, stern, rugged—sometimes stupendous. We have inherited 
from our Teutonic fathers more than from all other sources, our en- 
ergy and our freedom. We have neglected too much the'study of 
Norse mythology. It is as fruitful as classic mythology, and we may 
drink deep and often from Mimer’sfount. The attention of the read- 
ing public as well as the scholar is being turned to the Eddas. Prof. 
Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin, has given us several val- 
uable volumes, and now comes another from another author which 
is perhaps better adapted to the general reader. (5) The title, ‘‘Tales 
from the Norse Grandmother,’ may be misleading. It contains no 
‘‘grandmother”’ stories but the myths; marvels and religious ideas of 
our Norse ancestors. These have been preserved to us in the two 
Eddas. ‘‘Edda’’ means, wherever used in the Elder Edda, ‘‘great- 
grandmother,” hence the appropriate title of the present volume. 
The derivation of the word has been the subject of much learned dis- 
cussion. 

How wonderful a production is the Lord’s Prayer! How simple ir 
language! how direct! how brief! how comprehensive! Much has 
been written in its exposition and illustration, and still the field is 
but half explored. A child may understand, a sage cannot complete- 
ly sound its depth of meaning. We have in the work of Washington 
Gladden seven homilies on the Lord’s Prayer. (6) They are written 
in clear, simple, choice language, and no one can read them without 
being better for the study. 

Weller’s “Atlas of Scripture Geography” is convenient for the Bible 
reader. (7) It consists of sixteen colored maps of sacred lands and 
countries mentioned in the Bible, and illustrates the journeys of St. 
Paul, the distribution of the prevailing religions of the world, the 
plans of the tabernacle, camp, Solomon's and Herod's temples, and 
ancient and modern Jerusalem, A list of questions accompanies each 
map. 

“Coligny” and ‘‘Judas Maccabaeus’’ (8) are two:volumes of “the 
New Plutarch” series of lives. Admiral Coligny was murdered on 
the day of Bartholomew. The volume before us ‘tries to show how 
one man, a man of indomitable patience, steadfastness, and clearness 
of brain, brought together the Protestantism which lay scattered 
loosely over the whole country, and which, had it not been for him, 
would have been stamped out in detail, as it was in Spain and Italy; 
how he fought a losing fight, but never gave way ; and how, when the 
cause seemed actually won, he was struck down by an act of treach- 
ery the like of which there is none in history, nor will be, let us hope, 
while the world lasts.’ The book well answers this promise of the 
preface. It is most interesting and profitable reading. Judas Mac- 
cabaeus was one of the great men of the heroic period of Jewish his- 
tory. He fought long and victoriously against the enemies of his 
country and died struggling in behalf of his people. He was a fine 
type of the religious patriot, and his story is well told. We cannot 
have too many of such healthful biographies. 

“Drifting and Anchored”’ (9) is one of those fresh and pure Sunday- 
school books for which the house of Phillips & Hunt is justly cele- 
brated. The story is well conceived and related with spirit. It may 
be safely placed in the hands of the young. 

The apocryphal books of the Old Testament cover an important 
period in Jewish history. They are not equal in authority to the 
canonical books, they were rejected by mostof the Christian. fathers, 

(5) TALES rroM THE Norse GRANDMOTHER, 
Phillips & Hunt, 1881. $1.50. 

(6) THE Lorn’s Prayer. Seven Homilies. 
den. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1881. 


(7) ATLAs or ScripTuREGrEoGRAPHY. By Edward Weller, F. R. G. 
G. P. Putnam ’s Sons. 


(8) GAsPARD DE CoLiany. By Walter Besant, M. A. 
CABAEUS, and the Jewish War of Independence. By Claude Reignier 
Conder, R. E. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1879. Per vol. $1.00. 

Phillips 


(9) Drirtinc ANp ANCHORED. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 
& Hunt, 1880. $1.00. 


By Augusta Larned. 
By Washington Glad- 


Jupas Mac- 
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they contain many things evidently extra-Scriptural, yet they pos- 
sess great historical interest and importance. They cover the period 
between the Old and New Testaments; during this time important 
religious sects arose; the Scriptures in their minutest parts were re- 
garded with superstitious veneration, and traditions were multiplied 
and advanced in authority ; there were many and strange mystical in- 
terpretations of the word; and the meanings of a number of words find 
in this period their explanation. During this period there was con- 
nection with Zoroastrianism, the perfection of the schism of the Sa- 
maritans, synagogue worship, colonization of Jews, especially in Al- 
exandria, the translation of the Septuagint, the rise of the Great San- 
hedrim, Neo-Platonism, heroic Jewish struggles for independence, 
and many changes in law. Itis well, then, that we have in a supple- 
mentary volume to,Lange’s great commentary, a commentary on the 
Apocrypha (10) by that eminent scholar Edwin Cone Bissell, D. D. 
This is a most welcome work for the Bible student and it possesses 
all the thoroughness of former volumes of this commentary. 

In “Life: Its True Genesis,’ the author assumes that mother earth 
contains the ‘‘primordial germs”’ from which all the vegetation and 
animals of the earth and-seas have sprung with the sole exception 
of man. Gen. 1-11, he translates from the Septuagint as follows: 
‘Whose germinal principle of life, each in itself after its kind, is 
upon the earth.” Our author is not always clear, he does not al- 
ways reach an ultimate analysis of his proposition, he is often pedan- 
tic, ornate, and verbose, but with all these defects he has given the 
world a valuable book. We may not be able to believe that the Dinoth- 
erium came from the slime, or that the first eaglet came from a germ 
floating in the air, or that the waters brought forth the first whale, 
there being present only ‘‘germinal principles of life,” whatever may 
be understood by that expression, but the positions taken will deserve 
and receive careful consideration. The book is vitalistic to thecore, 
and makes no useless concessions to materialism. We need a vital- 
istic school, something we have not, and this work will contribute 
in no small degree to that end. To do the book and also the reader 
full justice, a lengthy and carefully written review would be required. 
To such as still cling to their faith that life as a real substance exists, 
that man has a mind which is in no sense matter, or a product of 
matter, and that that mind may continue to exist after the body is 
dead, this book will afford many profitable suggestions. 
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D. D., President of the C. L. 8. C. F 

The following studies in the C. L. S. C. course for 1880 and 1881, 
will be published in this Magazine: 


History of the World. 


A book written specially for the C. L. 8S. C., and now being pub- 

lished as a serial in ‘“‘TuE CHauTauquan”’ exclusively. 
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Origin of Nations, by Prof. G. Rawlinson, M.A. One hundred 
Questions and Answers on Cyrus and Alexander, by A. M. Martin. 
December. 
History of the World, Origin of Nations. 
January and February. 

History of the World. Origin of Nations. Short Studies in Nat- 
ural Theology, by the Archbishop of York, Joseph Cook and Dr. E. 
F. Burr. Conversations on Creation, by a Layman. 

March. 

History of the World. Readings from Homer, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and Me with elaborate preliminary notes by Prof..W. (. 
Wilkinson, D. D. Conversations on Creation. 

April. 
Studies in Physical Science. Lecture by 
Dr. C, W. Cushing, and introductory Science Primer, by Huxley, 
edited by Prof. S. A. Lattimore, Ph. D. Conversations on Creation. 


Readings from Standard Authors, Addison, Burns,and Tennyson, 
with preliminary notes by Prof. Wilkinson. 


History of the World. 
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History of the World. Studies in Physical Science. Lecture on 
Motion and Life, by Prof. Holman. Readings from Standard Authors; 
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by Prof. Wilkinson. - ® 
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Studies in Physical Science. Lectures on the Place of Science in a 
Symmetrical Culture, and Common Sense in Hygiene, by Prof. 8. A. 
Lattimore. Review of the Year. 
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Mary A. Lathbury; C. L. 8. C. Notes and Letters, by Mr. A. M. Mar- 
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Department by Prof. W. G. Williams, Rev. E. D. McCreary, Rev. J. 
H. Vincent, D. D., Rev. H. H. Moore, A. M., Rev. J. N. Fraden- 
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In the Editor’s Outlook we shall discuss the salient features of 
Christianity, Moral Reforms, Philosophy, Science, ete. 

The *‘Editor’s Table’’ will be a department for answering questions. 

The “Editor’s Note Book” is for Local Circles; here we shall 
publish brief reports of Meetings, Lectures, &c., in Local Circles. 
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with July, in each C. L. 8. C. year. 
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Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald 


will be published daily during the Educational Meet- 
ings at Chautauqua, Chautauqua Lake, next August, 
asin previous years. It is the official organ of the 
Chautauqua meetings, an eight-page paper, forty- 
eight columns, issued every morning. it will contain 
full rpports of the proceedings of the Assembly. 

Subscription price for the season,onecopy - $1.00 
Five subscriptions at one time, - ~ 4,50 
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Editor and Proprietor, 
Meadville, Pa. 
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The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure 2 t0 follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 

b— paevetoped because the blood is poisoned 

hh the humors that should have been 
Sealer naturally. 
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will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you willlive but to suffer. 
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and health will once more gladden your heart. 

Suffer longer from the tormentof an oo 
bear such distress from Constipation and Piles? 
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age at once and be satisfied. 
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-ERIE RAILWAY. 
NOW KNOWN AS THE 


New York, Lake Erie & Western 


RAILROAD! 


The only direct route from New York to Cha ua 
e. Parties going to or returning from this attractive 
summer resort will secure comfort, pleasure and the 
quickest time by traveling via. the popular Erie Reliway. 


PULLMAN’S 


Drawing-Room Sleeping Coaches 


Are run through on the daily express ah between NEW 
For RK and JAM ow 

Trains leave New York a 7:00 p. m., ag arrive in 
Jamestown, at the foot of Channeied ‘Lake, at 12:00, the 
following day. 

During the season of 1880 Special Excursion Tickets 
at reduced rates to Jamestown and return, will be on 
sale at New York city and all principal stations on the 
Erie Railway. OHN N. ABBOTT 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t Erie R. R. 


THEN YP &ORR. 


(Late A. & G. W. R. R.) 


In connection with the Erie Railway, forms the great 
Broad Guage Route between the East and the West from 
Cincinnati and Chicago to New York, Boston, and all 
points in New England, from New York to Chicago, 
Cleveland, Omaha, wad ‘all points in the Northwest ; to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. uis, Kansas City, and 
points in the Southwest. 


THIS IS THE ONLY LINE 


In connection with the Erie Railway, which runs through 
sleeping coaches between New York and Chicago, 
Cleveland, Mansfield, Galion, Dayton and Cincinnati 
without change. The only line’ running Pullman’s Broad- 


Guage 
PALACE HOTEL COACHES 


between Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 

‘Passengers by this line take oe. meals at any hour 
without leaving the train. The bill of fare on these 
coaches is not surpassed in any hotel in America. The 
only direct line to 


LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 


THE POPULAL SUMMER RESORT. 


497 Ask for tickets via the New York, Pertsylvania 
& Ohio Railroad, for sale at all offices East, South, West 
and Northwest. In Chicago at 1o2 Clark street, in Cin- 
o— at 44 West Fourth street, in St. Louis at office of 

& M. Railway, and in New York at 401 Broadway. 
FP. DB. COOPER, Gener: Superintendent, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. B. SHATTUC, General Passenger Agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| Biblical Sondoate 
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| ors, with Explanatory Notes and Index. 


| ceipt of price : 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES: 


| TESTIMONY OF THE AGES; 


CONFIRMATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
By the Eminent Scholar and Popular Writer, 
Rev. HERBERT W. MORRIS, D. D., 


Author of “‘ Work Days of God ; or, Science and the Bible,” &c. 


A new and massive work, containing nearly distinct 


| confirmations of the truth, and historical accuracy of about 2 


assages of Scripture; testimonies gathered from Monumental 
Foscriptions Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Chaldean Tablets, Ancient 


| Coins and Sculptures, from the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 


from Ancient and Modern Lite or History, Science, Philose- 
whole forn 


RENOUNE OF ARGUMENTS, 
Ti ae OF FACTS, 
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@ concentration - the ligh “ - at ages to illumine God's 
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Will do good ser 
An invaluable thesaurn " 
Effectual antidote to 


| Association or Rocuasria, N. 


Will strengthen our faith in Go d's Word, and greatly enlarge 
our knowledge as to its se rope and bearing.—Bisnor Stevens. 
Contains much that is very valuable.—Pars. Porter, of Yale. 
Every Pastor, every Sunday-Schoe] Teacher, every 
Stadent, and every reader of the Bible, should 
have a copy of this invaluable work. 
Published in one MAGNIFICENT VOLUME, contain- 
ages, with more than 100 illustrations, 
several of them from full-page Steel Plates of the finest descrip- 
tion. Full Index. Four styles of binding. Prices low. Send 
for full Descriptive Circular. EN ANTED. -L iberal 
Large Sales. For terms, address 
. MeCURDY = CO. » Publishers, 


J. © 
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Chautangna Assembly Herald. 


Official organ of the National Sunday- 
school Assembly and Educational 
Meetings held at Chauinuqua every 
year. It is an 


Eight Page Daily Paper 


containing forty-eight columns. Full 
reports of the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly of next August, will be published in 
the ASSEMBLY HERALD. It will con- 
tain from 


¢ 
Two to Four Lectures Every Day. 
No lecture published in the ASSEMBLY 
HweRALD, will appear in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 
TERMS: 
ASSEMBLY DaILy HERALD—one 
copy—for the season,. .. . . $1.00 
Five copies,atonetime,. ... 4,50 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 1881-’82, 1.00 
ASSEMBLY DatLy HERALD for 
1881 and CHAUTAUQUAN for 
{881-’82, . 
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your application as follows: 
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Remitby Post Office Money Order or 
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eept by } 
ter at sender’s risk. Address 

THEODORE L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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The Ahistrom Pianos orice: of the day for 


superiority in tone and construction. 


The Officials in Charge of the National Sunday 


point and at the National Baptist Association, Point 


tauqua, have conferred upon the AHLSTROM | 


Chau 
PIANO the 
of exclusive use at all their 


Preeminent Distinction meetings for FIVE years 


in succession, including the season of 1880. 
0 Pianos have been pronounced the only instru- 
ur ments man 


the severe test of open air use, and every note heard dis- 
tinetly in audiences from of 


Five to Ten Thousand People. 


Prices as low as consistent with the character of our 
\ Stk. For descriptive catalogue, prices and terms, ad- 
dress the manufacturers, 


C. A. AHLSTROM & CO., 
Jamestewn, New York. 


oney Order or Registerd Let- 
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| RANDOLPH, N. Y., Located on (the A. & 
| 000. 
of competent teachers, at a moderate cost. 


Six Courses of Study, with Diploma for each. 1. 
| 4. Teachers’ Normal. 5. Commercial. 6. Musical. 


| opens December 7, ends March 11. 


hi : 
G. W. BR. B., formerly) the N. Y., Pa., & 0. R. R. S84 


Dropping the usual language of advertisements, we invite attention to a few plain facts concerning this Institution. 
| It is a large and thoroughly equipped Seminary for both sexes. Established in 1850. Property free from debt, $103,- 
Sufficient endowment to give students all the conveniences of a pleasant home, and the instruction 
New Boarding Hall; with steam heat, ete., erected in 1873, ata cost of 
| $45,000. Excellent board and home-like arrangements throughout. f 
students, and give special attention to their health, comfort, manners, anc morals 
Literary and Scientific. 2. 
Total Bill for Board, Furnished Room, 
Light, and Tuition in Common English Studies, for Term of 14 weeks, $49.20 
Spring Term opens March 22, ends June 23. 
For Catalogues or information, address Prof. J. T. EDWARDS, D. D., President. 


The Principal and teachers board with the 
3. College Preparatory. 
ashing, Heat, 
Calendar for 1880-81. Winter Term 
Fall Term opens August 23, ends 


Classical. 








| ovember 25. 
| 
| 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


H. Bugbee, D. D., President. 
FOUNDED, 


Rey. Lucius 


| SCHOOLS. 


1. SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
| 2 SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 

x SCHOOL OF HEBREW AND BIBLICAL LIT- 
| ERATUR 


E. 
| 4. SCHOOL OF LATIN AND MODERN LAN- 


1817. 


GUAGES 
5. SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 
—_— OF PREPARATION FOR COL- 

Young Gentlemen and Ladies admitted to all the de- 
| partments, The patronage about pupils last year. 

. Culver Hail is devoted to the Co-operative Boarding 
| Enterprise for gentlemen. Entire expense from $2.50 to 
| $2.75 week. 115 can be accommodated. 

Hauling’s Hall, just completed at an expense of $20,- 

000, is used exclusively by the young ladies. It has all 

ern conveniences. tire expense from $3 to $3.50 
per week. It will accommodate eighty-five. 
| he Museum, Apparatus and Libraries are Very ex- 
| tensive. 

The Professors are men of experience and eminence 
| in their profession. 

Miss Harriet A. Linn is Lady Principal in Huling’s 
| Hall. 

Winter Term opens Jan. 6th, 1881. 


rine Term opens April 4th, 1880. 
© first-class Institution offers such advantages at such 
modera 


te os ay oe 
| Address the President for catalogues or other infor- 
} mation. 





If you want the Best Book at the lowest 
Price get 


HYMN SERVICE NO. 2. 


By Lowry, DOANE AND VINCENT. 


It is so cheap that persons desiring new songs 
in leaflet form can afford to cut songs from 
it and paste them into other books. 

130 Songs bound in Stiff Paper Covers. Only 
$10 per 100; 15 cents each by mail. 

If you want the largest, the richest, the 
most useful collection, one that will last for 
years and grow brighter as you use it, get 

GOonD As GOLD. 

By LowRy AND DOANE. 

239 Songs, strongly bound in Board Covers, 
only $30 per 100 ; singly cepy, in Paper Cov- 
ers sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


RB These Books may be ordered through Booksell- 
ers or Music Dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St., Chicago, | 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
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